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NON-^VIOLENCE IN EVOLUTION 

Scientific discoveries make books on the various sciences 
out of date within a short time of their pubhcation. A student 
of medicine reading books on the aetiology of cancer, for in- 
stance, would go to the latest books on the subject, and reject 
one published two or even one decade ago. Books on surgery 
published fifty years ago, however valuable then, would not, 
at an old bodkseller’s, fetch even the cost of printing them. A 
monument of research and industry, Hume’s History of England, 
is not read nowadays, as historical research since its publication 
has n^de many statements of fact inaccurate or untrue. 

Not so, however, with books of spiritual science. Sage 
Patanjali gave his Yoga aphorisms centuries ago. Books about 
the date of Patanjali written fifty years ago would be displaced 
by later researches. But no commentary, provided it is written 
by one who has tried to carry out the aphorisms' in actual prac- 
tice, can be out of date, no matter when was written. For 
each represents the result of the author’s^^piritual experience 
and growth, and every step towards the goal of self-realization 
offers help and guidance to pilgrims on the path. Every suqh 
pilgrim is an experimenter in the laboratory of Truth which is 
Tnfini tP The discovery of Truth will never be complete, and 
ahy honest record' of earnest striving has its value. It, is from 
that point of view that this book, which reproduces chronolo- 
gically all the most important writings of Ganfhiji on the sub- 
ject of Non-violence, is of the greatest value to those who will 
follow Trutl>^t all costs and who recognize that Non-violence 
is^-^feje-^^d that pursuit. This is' all the more so when ond 
realizes that G^dhiji’s experiments in Truth and Non-violence 
are, not only in pursuit of Truth but also m pursuit of aims 
which one describes as' mundane. I%of. Toynbee, the celebrated 
Research Prof^sof of International History, has, in the monu- 
mental volumes of A oj'Hist&fy, drawn this distfiiction. 

“Gentleness” — which he says, might equally well be called ‘ittn- 
violence’— looks a superficial negative label, but careft^y e:^^ 
mined it “covers more than one positive realit^^’, ' ‘l&d 
reveals four distinct positive meanings of the term. ^mS "^1 
its lowest the practice of Non-violence may 'exi^^''Ahfiiiig . 
more noble or more constructive thajl, aL cynad^ 
with the fruitlessness M.a-violeHce 
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practised ad nauseum without having produced the intended 
results. A notorious example of a non-violence of this unedify- 
ing kind is the religious toleration which has been in vogue in 
the Western world from about the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era down to our own day. Alterna- 
tively, Non-violence may express a conviction that man’s divine- 
ly allotted role in the economy of the universe is to adopt a 
patiently passive attitude towards a mundane scene on which 
it is God’s exclusive prerogative to execute His divine will 
throu^ His own action — which would be hampered and not 
assisted, if man were to presume to intervene in what is wholly 
God’s business. Such is, for example, the conviction that under- 
lies the Non-violence of Agudath Israel. This second philoso- 
phy of Non-violence is as pious and as scrupulous as our first is 
tmprincipled and cynical; but at the same time it resembles the 
Non-violence of , disillusionment in being unconstructive. Non- 
violence may, •however, also be practised as a means to some 
constructive end; ajjd such an end, again, may be either mun- 
dane or ‘other-worSily’. A classic example of the practice of 
non-violence for a 'Mundane end is presented in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s political tactics of Non-violent Non-cooperation. The 
aim of Mr. Gandhi and his followers is to obtain for the people 
of India the political boon of complete self-government; and 
the pursuit of this aim by these tactics is evidence of a high 
degree of intellectual and moral originality; for the aim in. view 
has been valued at its present enormously current price in a 
Western Vanity Fair; and our Western nationahsts have seldom 
or never abstained from resorting to violence — o^^ieart, if not 
of hand — in their endeavours to gain possession ©f this^gvqjsd 
pearl. Mr. Gandhi’s tactical recourse of Non-«^lence is there- 
fore a noteworthy new departure in the political technique of a 
Westernized ‘Great Society’; but it is not^ of covirse, so great a 
departure as a practice of Non-violence for reasons which are 
not just tactical but are strategic. While Mr. Gandhi practises 
Non-violence because he considers this to be the inost .efficacious 
means of pursuing an aim that is mundane, the Non-violence of 
Jesus and Johann ben Zakkai is a reflection on the mundane 
plane, of a transference of the field of action from that mun- 
dane, plane to another.” 

But Prof. Arnold Toynbee does not quite see the reason 
why Gandhiji has dared to experiment the method of Non- 
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violence on the mundane plane. It is precisely because Gan- 
dhiji refuses to make any distinction between the mundane and 
the ‘other-worldly’ plane so far as the moral and physical laws 
which govern them are concerned. For him the outside uni- 
verse is but a reflection of the inside universe, and he repeats 
time and again that “the universe is compressed in the atom. 
There is not one law for the atom and another for the universe,'’ 
It is not only the eye of the poet that enables him 

To see a world in a grain of sand 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand,^ 

And Eternity in an hour. 

but an actual spiritual experience that gives the conviction that 
moral principles have no meaning unless they can be made 
to serve as guides of conduct in the daily affairs of men. It is 
therefore as a steady growth and evolution of the meaning and 
implications of Non-violence that this volume deserves to be 
studied by all who aspire to practise it for mundane or ultra- 
mundane ends. There is no royal road to train individuals or 
commui^ities in the difficult art of Non-violence, except, as he 
says, “through living the creed in your life which must be a 
living sermon. The: expr^ign in one’s: own life, presupposes 
great study, tremendous perseverance, and thorough cleansing 
of one’s self of all the impurities.” And. then he reveals the 
tremendous superiority of the spiritual jfprce over physic^ 
force : “If for mastering of the physical sciences you have to 
devote a whole lifetime, how many lifetimes , may be needed 
for xiiastering^he greatest spiritual force that mankind Jhas 
known ? But why worry even if it means several lifetimes ? 
For, if this is the only thing in life, if this.Js the only thing 
that coimts, then whatever effort you bestow on mastering it is 
well spent. Seek ye first the, IQngdom of iljeaven mil, every- 
thing else shall be added unto you. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is Ahimsa.” 

„ . . I 

To outward seeming quite a number of/^contradictions will 
be found in this book — as, for instariee, were points out^ 
that great pacifist B. De Ligt who strongly criScized'^j^tS^^ 
participation in the Boer War and the' FmsfelW^Afc Plife 
which; apparently is irreconcii^ble rwllM 



opposition to the present war and all wars. Thus there v/as a 
time when he felt it necessary to say: “I would not hesitate to 
advise those who would hear arms to do so and fight for the 
country.’’ Not that he visualized a Swaraj won by violence. 
‘‘Under Swaraj of my dream there is no necessity for arms at 
all,” he said, but added: “But I do not expect that dream to- 
materialize in its fulness as a result of the present effort,” — 
he meant the Khilafat Struggle of 1921 — “because I do not con- 
sider myself advanced enough to be able to prescribe a detailed 
course of conduct to the nation for such preparation.” Again 
and again he used to say in those days: “I have not yet the 
attainments for preaching universal non-violence with effect.”’ 
In one sentence he summed up the reason why even as a votary 
of non-violence he did not preach non-participation in 1914-18: 
“I had no. status to resist participation” — ^by status meaning the 
status that service of the country and active practice of the 
principle for 29 year^ have given him now. By sufficient ser- 
vice he hoped then to attain some day “the power and confi- 
dence to resist the Empire’s wars and its war-hke preparations.” 
There was a time when he thought in terms of his duty as a 
unit, however humble, of the Empire, and said that so long as 
he enjoyed the peace and security that “Pax Britannica” gave,, 
it was his duty to serve the Empire. Today he continues to 
enjoy that “peace and security”, but the peace is the peace of 
the grave and the security is' the security of abject slaves. His 
soul, therefore, rebels against the Empire which now to him 
is a' synonym for iniquity, and he has vowed inc^sant opposi- 
tion to that Empire and its war. Even twentj^ years ag^, he 
knew that India’s impotence affects and corrupts the whole of 
mankind, but he realizes now as never before the implications 
of that knowledge. These are no contradictions. There is no 
more contradiction between them than there is between the 
root and the stem and the bark of a tree and its leaves and its 
flowers and its fruits. The same sap runs through all as the 
same passionate pursuit of Nort-violence nms through Gan- 
dhiji’s life as through all that he has thought “and done, feaid 
and written. Let tiie student read, study, chew, and inwardly 
digest all that is included in this volume, and he will find that 
there is revealed in it the organic growth of a vital rule, of life 
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as of a soul aspiring not only towards Self-realization, but also 
towards the emancipation of mankind from strife and blood- 
shed until, to use the words of Prof. Tojmbee, “Violence anni- 
hilates itself and leaves Gentleness alone in the Field.” 

Bombay, 15-5-42 

MAHADEV DESAI 
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1 

THE DOCTEINE OF THE SWORD 


I do believe that, where there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I would advise violence. Thus when 
my eldest son asked me what he should have done, had he been 
present when I was almost fatally assaulted in 1908, whether 
he should have run away and seen me killed or whether he 
should have used his physical force which he could and wanted 
to use, and defended me, I told him that it was his duty to de- 
fend me even by using violence. Hence it was that I took part 
in the Boer War, the so-called Zulu Rebellion and the late War. 
Hence also do I advocate trailing in arms for those who believe 
in the method of violence. I would rather have ‘India resort to 
arms in order to defend her honour than that she would, in a 
cowardly manner, become or remain a helpless witness to her 
own dishonour. 

But I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to 
violence, forgiveness is more manly than punishment. Forgive- 
ness adorns a soldier. But abstinence is forgiveness only wAn 
there is the power to punish; it is meaningless when it pretends 
to proceed from a helpless creature. A mouse hardly forgives 
a cat when it allows itself to be torn to pieces by her. I there- 
fore appreciate the sentiment of those who cry out for the con- 
dign punishment of General Dyer and his ilk. They would tear 
him to pieces^/Lf they could. But I do not believe India to be 
helpless. I do nc?t believe myself to be a helpless creature. Only 
I want to use India’s and my strength for a better purpose, 

m 

Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does not come from 
physical capacity. It comes from an indomitable wilL An 
average Zulu is any way more than a match for an average, 
Englishman in bodily capacity. But he flees from an En gH.<!ii 
boy, because he fears the boy’s revolver or thos^ who will. CSe 
it for him. He fears death and is nerveless in spite of his 
figure. We in India may in a moment realize that one.huni^S 
thousand Englishmen need not frighten three hundred rhill^ 
human beings. A definite forgivene^ woul^’ffeer|rf6re, iiSean a 
(ignite ifecogpition.Qf OM^^eng^. enl^^^^ fdreivi^ 
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NON-VIOLENCE IN PEACE AND WAR 


ness must come a mighty wave of strength in us, which would 
make it impossible for a Dyer and a Frank Johnson to heap 
affront on India’s devoted head. It matters little to rne that for 
the moment I do not drive my point home. We feel too down- 
trodden not to be angry and revengeful. But I must not refrain 
from saying that India can gain more by waiving the right of 
punishment. We have better work to do, a better mission to 
deliver to the world. 

I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist- The 
religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the rishis and 
saints. It is meant for the common people as well. Non- 
violence is the law of our species as violence is the law of the 
brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brute, and he knows no 
law but that of physical might. The dignity of man requires 
obedience to a higher law — ^to the strength of the spirit. 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the ancient 
law of self-sacrifice. For satyagraha and its offshoots, non- 
cooperation and civil resistance, are nothing but new names 
for the law of suffering. The rishis, who discovered the law 
of non-violence in the midst of violence, were greater geniuses 
th^ Newton. They were themselves greater warriors than 
Wellington. Having themselves known the use of arms, they 
realized their .uselessness, and taught a weary world that its • 
salvation lay not through violence but through non-violence. 

Non-violence in its d3mamic condition- means conscious 
suffering. It does not mean meek submission to the will of the 
evil-doer, but it means putting of one’s whole s(ml against the. 
will of the tyrant. Working under this law of our being, it is 
possible for a single individual to defy the whole might of an 
unjust empire to save his honour, his religion, his soul, and lay 
the foundation for that empire’s fall or its regeneration. 

' 'And so I am not pleading for India to practise non-violence 
because she is weak. I want her to practise non-violence being 
conscious of her strength and power. No training in arms is 
required for realization of her strength. We seem to need it, 
because we seem to think that we are but a lump of flesh I 
want India to recognize that she has a soul that cannot petish 
and that can rise triumphant above every physical weakness and 
deity the physical combination of a whole world. What is the 
meaning of Rama, a mere human being, with his host of mon- 
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keys, pitting himself against the insolent strength of ten-headed 
Havana surrounded in supposed safety by the raging Waters on 
all sides of Lanka? Does it not mean the conquest of physical 
might by spiritual strength? However, being a practical man, 

I do not wait till India recognizes the practicability of the’ spiri- 
tual life in the political world. India considers herself to be^ 
powerless and paralysed before the machine-guns, the tanks and 1 
the aeroplanes of the English, and takes up non-cooperation out 1 
of her weakness. It must stiU serve the same purpose, namely, ' 
bring her delivery from the" crushing weight of British injustice, 
if a sufficient number of people practise it. 

I isolate this non-cooperation from Sinn Feinism, for it is 
so conceived as to be incapable of being offered side by side with 
violence. But I invite even the school of violence to give this 
peaceful non-cooperation a trial. It wiU not fail through its 
inherent weakness. It may fail because of povefty of response. 
Then will be the time for rear danger. The high-souled men, 
who are unable to suffer national humiliation any longer, will 
want to vent their wrath. They will take to violence. So far 
as I know, they must perish without delivering themselves, or 
their country from the wrong. If India takes up the doctrine 
of the sword, she may gain momentary victory. Then India will 
cease to be the pride of my heart. I am wedd^ to India because 
I owe my all to her. I believe absolutely that she has a mission 
for the world. She is not to copy Europe blindly. Indians 
acceptance of the doctrine of the sword will be the hour of my 
trial. I hope I shall not be found wanting. My religion has no 
geographical mnits. If I have a living faith in it, it will trans- 
cend my love fSr India herself. My life is .dedicated to the 
ser^/ice of India through the religion of non-violence which I 
believe to be the root of Hinduism. 

Young India, 11-8-1920 
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ONE STEP ENOUGH FOR ME 


Mr. Stokes is a Christian who wants to follow the light that 
God gives him. He has adopted India as his home. He is 
watching the non-cooperation movement from Kotagiri Hihs 
where he is living in isolation from the India of the plains and 
is serving the hillmen. He has contributed three articles on. 
non-cooperation to the columns of The Servant of Calcutta and 
other papers. I had the pleasure of reading them during my 
Bengkl tour. Mr. Stokes approves of non-cooperation, but 
dreads the consequences that may follow complete success, i.e., 
evacuation of India by the British. He conjures up before his 
mind a picture of India invaded by the Afghans from the North- 
West, plundered by the Gurkhas from the HiUs, For me I say 
with Cardinal Newman ; T do not ask to see the distant scene ; 
one step enough for me.’ The movement is essentially religious. 
The business of every god-fearing man is to dissociate himself 
from evil in total disregard of consequences. He must have 
faith in a good deed producing only a good result : that, in any 
opinion, is the Gita doctrine of work without attachment. God 
does not permit him to peep into the future. He follows truth 
although the following of it may endanger his very life. He 
knows that it is better to die in the way of God than to live in 
the way of Satan. Therefore, whoever is satisfied that this- Gov- 
ernment represents the activity of Satan has no choice left to 
him but to dissociate himself from it. 

However, let us consider the worst that can h^pen to India 
on a sudden evacuation of India by the British. What does it 
matter, that the Gurkhas and the Pathans attack us? Surely we 
would be better able to deal with their violence than we are 
with the continued violence, moral and physical, perpetrated 
Tjy the present Government. Mr. Stokes does not seem to eschew 
the use, of physical force. Surely the combined labour of the 
Rajput, the Sikh and the Mussalman warriors in a united T ndia 
may he trusted to deal with plunderers from any or aU the sides.. 
Inaagine, however, the worst : Japan overwhelming us from the 
Bay of Bengal, the Gurkhas from the Hills, and the Pathans from.-. 
the North-West. If we do not succeed in driving them out, we 
itiake terms* with them, and drive them out at the first opportu— 
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nity. This will be a more manly course than a helpless sub- 
mission to an admittedly wrongful State, 

But I refuse to contemplate the dismal outlook. If the 
movement succeeds through non-violent non-cooperation — and 
that is the supposition Mr. Stokes has started with — the English, 
whether they remain or retire, will do so as friends and under a 
well-ordered agreement as between partners. I still believe in 
the goodness of human nature, whether it is English or any 
other. I therefore do not believe that the English will leave in 
‘a night’. 

And do I consider the Gurkha and thd^ Afghan being in- 
corrigible thieves and robbers without ability to respond to 
purifying influences ? I d6 not. If India returns to her spiri- 
tuality, it wiU react upon the neighbouring tribes; she will in- 
terest herself in the welfare of these hardy but poor people, and 
even support them, if necessary, not out of fear but as a matter 
of neighbourly duty. She will have dealt with Japan simulta- 
neously with the British. Japan will not want to invade India, 
if India has learnt to consider it a sin to use a single foreign 
article that she can manufacture within her own borders. She 
produces enough to eat, and her men and women can, without 
difficulty, manufacture enough cloth to cover their nakedness and 
protect themselves from heat and .cold. We become prey to in- 
vasion, if we excite the greed of foreign nations by dealing with 
them under a feeling of dependence on them. We must learn 
to be independent of every one of them. ^ 

"Whether, ^erefore, we finally succeed through violence or 
non-violence, in *my opinion the prospect is by no means so 
gloomy as Mr. Stokes has imagined. Any conceivable prospect 
is, in my opinion, less black than the present unmanly and help- 
less condition. And we cannot do better than following out, 
fearlessly and with confidence, the open and honourable pro- 
gramme of non-violence and sacrifice that we have mapped for 
ourselves. 

Young India, 29-12-1920 
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THE AFGHAN BOGEY 

The reader will find elsewhere a string of questions pu^ by 
a correspondent. The most important relates to a speech dehver- 
ed by Maulana Mahomed Ah on the fear of an Afghan invasion. 
I have not read Maulana Mahomed All’s speech referred to by 
the correspondent. But whether he does or not, I would, in a 
sense, certainly assist the Amir of Afghanistan, if he waged war 
against the British Government. That is to say, I would openly 
tell my coxmtrymen that it would be a crime to help a Gov- 
ernment which had lost the confidence of the nation to remain 
in power. On the other hand, I would not ask Indians to raise 
levies for the Amir. That would be against the creed of non- 
violence accepted by both Hindus and Mushms for the purpose 
of the KMlafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. And I apprehend that 
Maulana Mahomed Ali could not mean more in his speech than 
what I have suggested. He could not very well do otherwise, 
so long as the Hindu-Mushm compact subsists. The Mushms are 
free to dissolve the compact. But it would be found upon an 
examination of the case that the compact is indissoluble. Dis- 
solution of the compact means destruction of India’s purpose. 
I cannot conceive the present possibihty of Hindus and Mushms 
entering upon a joint armed revolt. And Mushms can hardly 
expect to succeed with any plan of an armed revolt-' 

However, I warn the reader against beheving in the bogey 
of#an Afghan invasion. Their own military writers have often 
let us into the secret that many of the punitive e^editions were 
manufactured for giving the soldiers a trainin| or keeping idle 
armed men occupied. A weak, disarmed, helpless, credulous 
India does not know how this Government has kept her under 
its hypnotic spell. Even some of the best of us today really be- 
heve that the mihtary budget is being piled up for protecting 
India against foreign aggression. I suggest that it is being piled 
up for want of faith in the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the Pathans and 
the Rajputs, i.e., for want of faith in us and for the purpose of 
keeping us xmder forced subjection. My belie/ (I write under 
correction) is that the anxiety of the Government always to 
have a treaty with the Amir was-based, not so much upon the 
fear of a Russian invasion as upon the^fear of losing the confi- 
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dence of the Indian soldiery. Today there is certainly no fear 
of a Kussian invasion. I have never believed in the Bolshevik 
menace. And why should any Indian Government, to use the 
favourite phrase of the erstwhile idol of Bengal, ‘‘broad-based 
upon a people^s affection”, fear Russia, Bolshevik or any 
menace? Surely a contented and powerful India (all the more), 
in alliance with Great Britain, can any day meet any invasion 
upon her. But this Government has deliberately emasculated 
us, kept us imder the perpetual fear of our neighbours and the 
whole world, and drained India of her splendid resources, so 
that she has lost faith in herseK either for defence or for dealing 
with the simple problem of the growing poverty. I therefore 
do certainly hope that the Amir will not enter into any treaty 
with this Government. Any such treaty can only mean imholy 
bargain against Islam and India. This Government being un- 
willing to part with O’Dwyerism as an ‘emergency’ measure, 
being unwilling to keep its faith with the Muslims (I must de-. 
cline to treat the Government of India separately from the 
Imperial Government), and being unwilling to let India rise 
to her full height, wants Afghanistan to enter into a treaty of 
^offence against India. 1 hope that there is but one opinion 
so far as non-cooperators are concerned- Whilst unwilling our- 
selves, we cannot wish others to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment. 


Young India, 4-5-1921 
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OUR NEIGHBOURS 

Is not my article on ‘The Afghan Bogey’ an invitation to 
the Afghans to invade the Indian border, and thus do I not be- 
come a direct party to violence? Thus asks Mr. Andrevrs. My 
article was written for Indians and for the Government. I do 
not believe the Afghans to be so foolish as to invade India on 
the strength of my article. But I see that it is capable of bearing 
the interpretation put upon it by Mr. Andrews. I therefore 
hasten to inform all whom it may concern that not only do I 
not want to invite the Afghans or anybody to come to our 
assistance, but am anxious for them not to come to our assistance. 
I am quite confident of India’s ability to settle with the Gov- 
ernment -without extraneous help. Moreover, I am interested 
in demonstrating the perfect possibility of attaining our end 
only by non-violent means. I would therefore strain every 
nerve to keep the Afghans out of the Indian border. But my 
anxiety to keep them off the Indian border -will not go so far as 
to assist the Government with men or money. 

In my article I have put my position as clearly as possible. 
For me the existing Government is the most intolerable of all, 
it is the greatest danger to the manhood of India, and I -would 
welcome its, re-formation at any cost. It is my settled convic- 
tion thatjit is a godless Government. That there are good Eng- 
lishmen and' good Indians connected with it makes it aU the 
more dangerous for India. It keeps the nation’g^eyes off the 
inherent e-vil of it. My attack is not against indi-viduals, it is 
directed against the system, against the aggregate called the 
Government. The best of Viceroys have been powerless to 
eradicate the poison of the system. The poison is its foundation. 
Therefore I can reconcile niyself to all the worst that can hap- 
pen to India in the place of the present system. 

What, however, I would do is totally different from what I 
can do. I am sorry to have to confess that the movement has 
not yet acquired -such hold on th^soldier class as to embolden 
them to refuse assistance to the Government in time of need. 
When the soldier class has realized that they live for the nation, 
and that it is a tra-yesty of a soldier’s calling when he under- 
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takes to kill to order, the battle of India’s worldly freedom is 
won. As it is, the Indian soldier is as much subject 
to fear as the layman. He fills the recruiting ranks because 
he believes that there is no other means of livelihood. The 
Government has made the profession of killing attractive by a 
system of special rewards, and by a system of skilfully devised 
punishments has made it well-nigh impossible for the soldier, 
once he is in, to get out without difficulty. In these circumstan- 
ces I do not delude myself with the behef that the British Gov- 
ernment will be without Indian help in the event of an imme- 
diate Afghan invasion. But it was my duty, especially when 
challenged, to put before the nation the position logically arising 
from non-cooperation. It was necessary, too, to warn the nation 
against being frightened by the Afghan bogey. 

The second part of the question contains, in my opinion, a 
misconception of non-violence- It is no part of the duty of a 
non-violent non-cooperator to assist the Government against 
war made upon it by others. A non-violent non-cooperator may 
not secretly or openly encourage or assist any such war. He 
may not take part directly or indirectly in it. But it is no part 
of his duty to help the Government to end the war. On the 
contrary, his prayer would be, as it must be, for the defeat of 
a power which he seeks to destroy. I therefore, so far as my 
creed of non-violence is concerned, can contemplate an Afghan 
invasion with perfect equanimity, and equally so far as India’s 
safety is concerned. The Afghans have no quarrel with India. 
They are a god-fearing people. I warn non-cooperators against 
judging the Afghans by the few savage specimens we see in 
Bombay or Calcutta. It is a superstition to suppose that they 
will overrim India if the British post at the frontier is with- 
drawn. Let us remember that there is nothing to prevent them 
from overrunning India today, if they wished to. But they are 
as fond of their country as we claim to be fond of ours. I must 
devote a separate article to an examination of the difficult pro- 
blem that :^ces the residents near the Frontier. 

Young India, 18-5-1921 
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THE ERONTIER FRIENDS 

The Punjabis living on the Frontier deserve the sympathy 
of the whole of India. They are exposed to attacks from the 
neighbouring tribes, they are defenceless, and, from all the 
accoimts received by me, the Government seem to give them 
little or no protection,' and nowadays the rule for the officers, 
if anyone complains, is to refer the complainant to the Ali 
Brothers and to me- If we had charge of Frontier, I know what 
we woxild have done. We would certainly have died in the 
attempt to defend the unarmed population of the districts. We 
would have, if necessary, armed the population for self -Kief ence. 
But what is more, we would have won over the tribesmen and 
turned them from marauding bands into trustworthy neigh- 
bours. But wef»have to take things as they are. I assume that 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans are friendly to one another, 
and that no Mussalman traitorously helps the tribesmen against 
his Hindu brother. The Mussalman population this side of the 
Frontier is in an exceptionally strong position to help. 

We must not despair of the tribesmen. We have too‘ often 
considered them to be hopeless. In my opinion they are amen- 
able to reason. They are god-fearing. They do not loot merely 
for pleasure. I beheve that they are themselves coming under 
the influence of the wave of self-purification that is spreading. 

I know that the process of reforming the tribesmen is slow 
and tedious. It provides poor comfort to those tlij^t are' robbed 
of their possessions or their dear ones. 

The difficulty is to be traced to the same cause- We fear 
Englishmen, and we have become slaves. We fear the tribes- 
men, and we are satisfied with our slavery; we are thankful that 
we are protected by the former against the latter. I cannot 
imagine greater humiliation for a self-respecting man to be de- 
pendent, for the safety of himself or his family, on thsose who he 
thinks prey upon him. I would prefer totaL destruction of 
myself and my all to purchasing safety at 'the cost of my man- 
hood. This feeling of helplessness in us has really arisen from 
our deliberate dismissal of God from our common affairs. We 
have become atheists for all practical purposes. And therefore 
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we believe that in the long run we must rely upon physical force 
for our protection. In the face of physical danger we cast all 
our philosophy to the winds. Our daily life is a negation of 
God. If then we would but have a little trust in God, i.e. our- 
selves, we shall find no difficulty with the tribesmen. Only in 
that case we will have to be prepared at times to surrender our 
possessions and under certain circumstances our lives rather 
than our honour. We must refuse to believe that our neigh- 
bours are savages incapable of responding to the finer in man. 

Thus consistently with oipc self-respect there are but two 
courses open to us, to prepare, in so far as we wish to defend 
ourselves, however weakly, against robbery and plunder, or to 
believe in the capacity of our neighbours to respond to ‘ the 
nobler instinct in man and to endeavour to reform the tribes- 
men. I apprehend that the two processes will go hand in hand. 
We must avoid the third at any cost, i.e. relianoe in the British 
bullet to protect us from harm. It is the surest way to national 
suicide. 

If my writings can reach the tribesmen, I would certainly 
urge them to leave their predatory habits. Inasmuch as they 
loot a single man or woman, they belie the teaching of the Pro- 
phet whose name they prize above all others and whom. they 
believe to be the messenger of the God of mercy and justice. It 
is the 'duty of every Mussulman and Ulema who has any influ- 
ence with these simple men to tell them that, if they will play 
their part in defending Islam from impending danger, the least 
they can do i% to refrain from molesting their neighbours, who 
have done ncft only no harm to them but who, whether they are 
Hindus or Mussulmans, are doing their best to safeguard the 
honour of Islam. 


Young India, 25-5-1921 
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THE AFGHAN ALARM 


It must be a matter of surprise to many people, as it is to 
me, that Shri Bipin Chandra Pal should be alarmed at the 
Afghan cry raised in interested quarters. He is a believer in 
full Swaraj, and I venture to suggest to him that we cannot 
establish Swaraj in India till we rid ourselves of the feeling 
of helplessness.' Swaraj means our preparedness to deal with 
the Afghan and every other menace in our country. The whole 
scheme of non-cooperation is based on trusting other people 
and if they prove untrustworthy, on our being prepared to meet 
their deceit by self-suffering. I remind Shri Pal of what he 
truly said at Allahabad at the Hindu-Mushm Conference in 
reply to Dr. Sapru, that the same power of combination, re- 
sourcefulness and suffering that would end the present system 
of slavery, would enable us to deal with every other system of 
a similar nature. 

Pan-Islamism, which Shri Pal fears, is an admirable doctrine 
in so far as a Mussahnan wishes the solidarity of all Muslim 
States- It would be a dangerous doctrine, if it were to mean 
a combination of Islamic powers for the purpose of exploiting 
the world or converting it to Islam by force. No sane Mussal- 
man of my acquaintance has ever entertained the latter idea. 
The world is growing sick of the domination of brute force. - 

I assure Shri Pal that I . do not believe in flirtation with any 
.sentiment. I reject those that are bad, and hug those that are 
good. I do not believe that serious Mussalmans will welcome 
Afghan rule any more than serious Hmdus would. In writing 
my article on the Afghan Bogey, I was. minded only to defend 
the correct position of a comrade, and to warn India against 
being frightened by the interested cry. 

I totally dissent from Shri Pal’s view that the event of an 
Afghan invasion, or even the mere circulation of a rumour of 
such invasion, will incite a very large part of our Muslim popu- 
lation to lawlessness, if not to open ‘revolt’. On the contrary, 
it is my firm belief that the Mussalmans have, too much at stake 
today — ^the honour of their religion — ^to do any such foolish act. 
As Maulalna Shaukat Ali has said so oftgn, the Mussalmans are 
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too shrewd to mix up violence with non-violence. Shri Pal 
has done a grave injustice to the Hindus by attributing to ‘a 
very large proportion’ of Hindus ‘a desire to settle their own 
account with the Mussalmans’. He has, I venture to assure him, 
entirely misread the Hindu mind. The Hindus are as much in 
earnest about the cow, as the Mussahnans about the K3iilafat. 
And the former know that they cannot save the cow— the 
cherished dream of every Hindu — ^without the goodwill of the 
latter. I promise that the Hindus will forget every wrong done 
in the past by every Mussalman when the latter help them to 
save the cow, as I know every Mussalman will feel eternally 
grateful to the Hindus, if he finds that he has retrieved the 
honour of Islam by their voluntary aid. 

I deny in toto the truth of the proposition laid down by 
Shri Pal that Muslims and Hindus would welcome an Afghan 
invasion. The protests that have been made against the sup- 
posed intentions of Maulana Mahomed Ali are surfly enough 
to convince anybody that India will not tolerate an Afghan in- 
vasion. 

Shri Pal suggests that, if the Amir invades and if we do not 
aid the Government, there can only be a revolution. I venture 
to suggest another alternative. If India as a non-cooperathig 
India does not assist, the Government will make terms with the 
people. I do nbt consider the British people to be so utterly 
devoid of commonsense or resourcefulness as to leave India 
rather than come to terms with her and heal the IChilafat and 
the Punjab wounds. That India does not yet possess the power 
to command ^attention, I know only too well. I have simply 
suggested a contingent alternative. 

Shri Pal sees a difference between Lalaji’s and my declara- 
tion at Simla and our previous declarations. I know none-r- 
neither Lalaji nor I — has ever welcomed an Afghan invasion. 
But I gladly lay down my own position in categorical terms: — 

1. I do not believe that the Afghans want to invade India. 

2. I believe that the Government is fully prepared to 

an Afghan invasion. - * . 

3. I am sorry to confess that, if there^^ere anjA%hHn in- 
vasion, every Raja and Maharaja, 

assistance to the Government ‘ 
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4- I believe too that we as a people are still so demoralized, 
diffident, and distrustful of Afghan intentions, and Hindus and 
Mussulmans of one another, that many would, in mere panic, 
rush to the help of the Government, and thus still further 
strengthen the chain that binds India. 

5. In theory, it is possible to distinguish between an in- 
vasion of India and an invasion of the British Government for 
the pmpose of the Khilafat. In practice, I do not believe in the 
Afghans invading India to embarrass the Government, and being 
able, in the event of being successful, to resist the temptation 
of establishing a kingdom in India. 

6. In spite of such belief, I hold it to be contrary to the 
faith of a non-cooperator to render unconditional assistance 
to a Government which he seeks to end or mend. 

7. A handful of conscientious objectors may make np im-* 
pression on the then current of events, but they wiU sow the 
seed for raising a manly Inffia. 

8. I would rather see India perish at the hands of Afghans 
than purchase freedom from Afghan invasion at the cost of her 
honour. To have India defended by an unrepentant Govern- 
ment that keeps the Khilafat and the Pxmjab wounds still bleed- 
ing, is to sell India’s honour. 

9. My faith, however, in the British nation is such that, 
when we have shown sufficient strength of pxurpose and under- 
gone enough measure of self-sacrifice, the British people wHI 
respond fully. My reading of history is that thef^do not yield 
to justice pure and simple. It is too abstract for their ‘com- 
monsense’. But they are far-seeing enough to respond to justice 
when it is allied with force. Whether it is brute force or soul 
force they do not mind. 

10. It is the duty of every non-cooperator to let the Afghan 
know that he believes in the capacity of non-cooperation to re- 
store the Khilafat to the pre-war status, and that India does not 
want their armed intervention, that non-cooperators would ap- 
preciate their refusal to enter into any deal with the British 
Gcrvernment for holding India in subjection, and 'that India has 
none but the friendliest feelings for her neighbours. 

Young India, 1-6-1921 
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» FOREIGN POLICY 

The draft resolution on foreign policy approved and cir- 
culated by the Working Committee has created a mild sensa- 
tion. That some people are surprised at the Working Com- 
mittee seriously discussing the question shows that in then- 
opinion India is not ripe for Swaraj. I have endeavoured to 
show before now that everybody and every nation is always ripe 
for Swaraj, or to put it another way, no nation needs to undergo 
tutelage at the hands of another. Indeed', whilst we ar^ matur- 
ing our plans for establishing Swaraj, we are bound to con- 
sider and define our foreign policy. Surely we are bound autho- 
ritatively to tell the world what relations we wish to cultivate 
with it. If we do not fear our neighbours, or if although feeling 
strong we have no designs upon them, we must Say so. We are 
equally bound to tell the world whether we want to send our 
sepoys to the battle-fields of France or Mesopotamia. We must 
not be afraid to speak our minds on all that concerns the nation. 

A correspondent from Ludhiana has sent me a string of 
questions, showing how the public mind is agitated. I give them 
below with my answers. 

1. Shall India's foreign policy be governed by any other 
consideration but that of its population? 

Naturally the interest of India must be given preference 
over all other^ 

2. Should Indian men or money be used for fighting the 
battle of England etc. ? 

Yes, if India has entered into treaty obligations to fight for 
other nations. 

3. Shall the law of. the land be subordinate to the special 
interest of any sect, league or society? 

Certainly not. But the law may be such as to provide 
assistance to friendly neighbours, as we would^ if we weteA:^* 
today, be assisting the Turks with men and money to: 
of our ability. : ^ - 

4. Should any Government be ma<fe a taOl 
tionbf^any ireligion^ ra^ #r cfessF- 
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The Swaraj Government to be worth the name will cer- 
tainly protect the religions professed in India and the races 
domiciled in India. 

5. How are the things to be settled when Shastra or Shariat 
says one thing and the country’s need is against it? 

The question is really irrelevant. The need of one sect or 
the religion professed by it must be the need of the country. 

6. Should the relations between the zjamindars and the 
ryots be based on mutiny? 

I hope they never will be so based under Swaraj, but then 
they will be happy and mutually beneficial. 

7. Should loyalty to one’s motherland be conditional, and 
if so how? 

Loyalty to .the country is always subordinate to loyalty to 
God. 

Young India, 20-10-1921 
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SOLDIERS 

The prosecution of the Brothers and their companions and 
the manifesto have reached the barracks, and soldiers are in- 
quiring how they can support themselves if they leave. One 
correspondent asks on their behalf as to what wpuld happen to 
them under Swaraj. As for the first, the Working Committee 
has shown them the way. Every soldier can easily become a 
weaver and carder. Carding requires strength of arm which 
every soldier must have. And a carder in Bombay earns any- 
thing between two to three rupees per day. Many weavers of 
the Punjab have left the handloom for the sword of the hire- 
ling. I consider the former to be infinitely preferable to thb 
latter. I refuse to call the profession of the sepoy honourable 
when he has no choice as to the tifaie when and the persons or 
people against whom he is called upon to use his sword. The 
sepoy’s services have more often been utilized for. enslaving its 
than for protecting us, whereas the weaver today can truly be- 
come the liberator of his country and h«ice a' true soldier, , 
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A friend has suggested that agriculture should also be added 
to weaving and carding advised by -the Congress. It cannot be 
as an immediate measure, because agriculture cannot be taken 
up with ease, and it requires a capital outlay which renders it 
impracticable for our purpose. 

What will happen during Swaraj is easily answered. The 
soldiers will not then be hirelings, but they will form the na- 
tional militia for defensive and protective purposes alone. They 
will have a voice in the moulding of the affairs of the nation. 
And they will certainly never be sent to cut down inoffensive 
Turks or Arabs in the West or equally inoffensive Chinese or 
Burmese in the East. 

Young India, 27-10-1921 
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HINDUS IN AFGHANISTAN 

To the Editor, Young India, 

Sir, 

If an insignificant Indian, who does not believe in the 
attainment of Swaraj by non-cooperation and who thinks that 
the Khilafat agitation is strengthening the hands of those who, 
in their heart of hearts, are preparing for the restoration of 
Muslim rule, far more despotic and iniquitous than the present 
“Satanic’^ Government, if such an Indian, who loves his country 
in his own way, deserves any attention, then may I make the 
following enquiry? 

I read in Bellow’s Journal of a Political Mission to 
Afghanistan that the Hindkis, i.e., Hindus of Afghanistan were 
subject to many indignities and iniquitous disabilities; for ex- 
* ample, they had to pay the “jaziya”, they must wear a distinct- 
ive dress, they must not ride a horse upon a saddle, etc^ These 
things were, of course, sanctioned by the Muslim' Government 
of Afghanistan. I -am not aware of any change for the beltet" 
since. You have many friends, Khilafatwalas, who have 
declared in favour of an Afghan invasion of India; wiE jbti in- 
form the Hindus,, if the legal disabihtiei? of of 

Afghanistan have been rgihoved ? . 
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for their removal as strongly as you are doing in the case of the 
so-called ^‘slave-like” treatment of Indians by the “Satanic” 
Government? The race to which this “Satanic” Government be- 
longs never treated Indians so unfairly as the Muslim rulers of 
Afghanistan did the Hindus. 

I believe that you are doing greater good by your strong 
attitude regarding untouchability than by your support of the 
Elhilafat. If you can remove untouchability and the provincial 
differences among Hindus, you will become one of the greatest 
benefactors of humanity. The Muslims are strong enough to 
take care of themselves. 

Ratanganj ' I am, etc. 

24-10-1921 R. C. BANERJEE 

[I do not know aiiything about the treatment of Hindus in 
Afghanistan, but I am prepared for the moment to assume the 
truth of the statement referred to by the correspondent. It 
would be relevant, if we were trying to introduce Afghan ^rule 
in India. I am only concerned with the present misrule in 
India, which, if it permits me to ride a horse, has reduced me to 
serfdom in my own country. Nor can I be deterred from over- 
throwing the present misrule for fear .of Afghan or other 
Muslim rule creeping in. The correspondent will find that when 
we have attained Swaraj we shall have attained the ability ta 
resist any other misrule. We shall have learnt, without the 
necessity of training at Sandhurst, the art of dying for country 
and religion. M* K. G.] ^ 

Young India, 3-11-1921 
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MY PART IN THE WAR 

On arrival in England I learned that Gokhale had been 
** stranded in Paris where he had gone for reasons of health, and 
as communication between Paris and London had been cut off, 
there was no knowing when he would return. I did not want 
to go home without having seen him, but no one could say de- 
finitely when he would arrive. 

What then was I to do in the meanwhile? What was my 
duty as regards the war? Sorabji Adajania, my comrade in 
jail and a satyagrahi, was then reading for the bar in London. 
As one of the best satyagrahis he had been sent to Englalid to 
qualify himself as a barrister, so that he might take my place 
on return to South Africa. Dr. Pranjivandas M^ta was paying 
his expenses. With him, and through him, I had conferences 
with Dr. Jivraj Mehta and others who were prosecuting their 
studies in England. In consultation with them a meeting of 
the Indian residents in Great Britain and Ireland was called. 

I placed my views before them. 

I felt that Indians residing in England ought to do their bit 
in the war. English students had volunteered to serve in the 
army, and Indians might do no less. A niunber of objections 
were taken to this line of argument. There was, it was con- 
tended, a world of difference between the Indians and the Eng- 
lish. We wer^ slaves and they were masters- How could a 
slave co-operate with a master in the hour of the latter’s need? 
Was it not the duty of the slave, seeking to be free, to make the 
master’s need his opportunity? This argument failed to appeal 
to me then. I knew the difference of status between an Indian 
and an Englishman, but I did not believe that we^haye been 
quite reduced to slavery. I felt then that it was more the fault 
of individual British officials than of the British system, and that 
we could convert them by love. If we would improve our status 
through the help and co-operation of the British, it was bUr^ 
duty to win their help by standing by them in their hour of heed. 
Though the system was faulty, it did not seem to me to be^intole- 
rable, as it does today. But if, having lost my faifli ih €he syst^, 
I refuse to co-operate with the British today, how 
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could those friends then do so, having lost their faith not only 
in the system but in the officials as well ? 

The opposing friends felt that that was the hour for making 
a bold declaration of Indian demands and for improving the 
status of Indians, 

I thought that England’s need should not be turned into our 
opportunity, and that it was more becoming and far-sighted not 
to press our demands while the war lasted. I therefore adhered 
to my advice and invited those who would tg enlist as volun- 
teers. There was a good response, practically all the provinces 
and all the religions being represented among the volunteers. 

I wrote a letter to Lord Crewe, acquainting him with these 
facts, and expressing our readiness to be trained for ambulance 
work, if that should be considered a condition precedent to the 
acceptance of our offer. 

Lord Crewe accepted the offer after some hesitation, ' and 
thanked us for having tendered our services to the Empire at 
that critical hour. 

The volunteers began their preliminaiy training in first aid 
to the wounded under the well-known Dr, Cantlie. It was a 
short course of six weeks, but it covered the whole course of 
first aid. - . * * 

We were a class of about 80- In six weeks we were examin- 
ed, and all except one passed. For these the Government now 
provided military drill and other training. Colonel Baker wis 
placed in the charge of this work. r 

t London in these days was a sight, worth seeing. There was 
no panic, bnt all were busy helping to the best of their ability. 
Able-bodied adults began training as combatants, but what were 
the old, the infirm and the women to do? There was enough 
work for them, if they wanted. So they employed themselves, in 
cutting and making clothes and dressings for the wounded. 

The Lyceum, a ladies’ club,, imdertook to make as many 
clothes for the soldiers as they could. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu 
was a member of this club, and threw herself wholeheartedly 
into the work. This was my first acquaintance with her. She 
placed before me a heap of clothes which had been cut to pattern, 
and asked me to get them all sewn up and return them to her. 
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I welcomed her demand, and with the assistance of friends got 
as many clothes made as I could manage during my training for 
first aid. 

(Autobiography, Part IV, Chap. 38) 

^ I * ^ > O 

WHY DID I ASSIST IN THE LAST WAR ? 

A correspondent asks some pertinent questions in the fol- 
lowing pungent fashion: 

“When the Zulus broke out for liberty against the British 
usurpers, you helped the British in suppressing the so-called 
rebellion. Is it a rebellion to try to shake oft the foreign yoke? 
Was -Jean D’arc a rebel? Was George Washington a rebel? Is 
De Valera one? You may say ,that the Zulus had recourse to 
violence. I then ask, was the end bad or the means? The latter 
may have been so, but certainly not the former; so you wiU be 
■ kind enough to explain the riddle. In the last war, v/hen the 
gallant Germans and Austrians were fighting so bravely against 
a world combination, you raised recruits for the British to fight 
against the nations that had done India no harm. 'Wheneyer 
there is a war between two races, one has to hear both parties 
before coming to a decision either for or against any of thkm. 
In the last war we had a one-sided version only, and that from 
a nation certainly not renowned for truthfulness or honesty. 
You have all along been an advocate of passive resistance and 
non-violence. Why then did you induce people to take part in a 
war the nserits of which they knew not, and for the aggran- 
disement of a race so miserably wallowing in the mhe of impe- 
rialism? You may say you had faith in the British bureaucracy. 
Is it possible for any person to have faith in an alien people, 
aU whose acts have run so glaringly counter to their promises? 
It cannot have been so with a person of such high attainments 
as yourself. So you will please answer the second riddle. 

“There is another point to which I should like to refer. You 
are an advocate of non-violence. Under the present circum- 
stances we should be strictly non-violent. But when Indja wiU ' 
^ be free, should we strictly eschew aftas even if a foreign natilm 
invaded us? Would you also boycott r^ways aiwl' telegrai&s 
and steamers even when they will have ceased lo, promote 
exports of the products of ouir soil?’’ - - 

I hear, and read inany cha^g^ of injfeprsistency about 
myself Etit I. do not an^Wof ‘hot stileet anyone 
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but myself. The questions, however, raised by the correspon- 
dent are of general importance and deserve notice. They are 
by no means new to me. But I do not remember having answer- 
ed them in the columns of Young India. 

Not only did I offer my services at the time of the Zulu Re- 
volt but before that, at the time of the Boer War, and not only 
did I raise recruits in India during the late war, but I raised an 
ambulance corps in 1914 in London. If, therefore, I have sinned, 
the cup of my sins is full to the brim. I lost no occasion of 
serving the Government at all times. Two questions presented 
themselves to me during all those crises. ■\^at was my duty 
as a citizen of the empire as I then believed myself to-be, and 
what was my duty as an out-and-out believer in the religion of 
ahimsa — ^non-violence? 

I know now that I was wrong in thinking that I was a 
citizen of the empire. But on, those four occasions I did honestly 
believe that, in spite of the many disabilities that my country 
was labouring under, it was making its way towards freedom, 
and that on the whole the government from the popular stand- 
point was not wholly bad, and that the British administrators 
were honest though insular and dense. Holding that view, I 
set about doing what an ordinary Englishman would do in the 
circumstances. I was not wise or important enough to take in- 
dependent action. I had no business to judge or scrutinize 
ministerial decisions with the solemnity of a tribunal. I 
did not impute malice to the ministers either at the time of 
the Boer War, the Zulu Revolt or the late war. "I did not con- 
sider Englishmen, nor do I now consider them, as particularly 
bad or worse than other human beings. I considered and still 
consider them to be as capable of high motives and actions as 
any other body of men, and equally capable of making mistakes. 
I therefore felt that I sufficiently discharged my duty as a man 
and a citizen by offering my humble services to the empire in 
the houf of its need whether local or general. That is howl 
would expect every Indi^ to act by his country under Swaraj. 
I should be deeply distressed, if on every conceivable occasion 
every one of us were to be a law unto oneself and to scrutinize 
in golden scales every action of our future National Assembly. 
I would surrender my judgment in most matters to national re- 
presentatives, taking particular care in making my choice of 
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such representatives. I know that in no other manner would a 
democratic government be possible for one single day. 

The whole situation is now changed for me. My eyes, I 
fancy, are opened. Experience has made me wiser. I consider 
the existing system of government to be wholly bad and requir- 
ing special national effort to end or mend it. It does not possess 
within itself any capacity for self-improvement. That I still be- 
lieve many English administrators to be honest does not assist 
me, because I consider them to be as blind and deluded as I was 
myself. Therefore I can take no pride inr calhng the empire mine 
or describing myself as a citizen. On the contrary, I fully real- 
ize that J am a pariah untouchable of the empire. I must, there- 
fore, constantly pray for its radical reconstruction or total des- 
truction, even as a Hindu pariah would be fully justified in so 
praying about Hinduism or Hindu society. 

. The next point, that of ahimsa, is more abstruse. My con- 
ception of ahimsa impels me always to dissociate myself from 
almost every one of the activities I am engaged in. My soul 
refuses to be satisfied so long as it is a helpless witness of a 
single wrong or a single misery. But it is not possible for me — 
a weak, frail, miserable being — to mend every wrong or to hold 
myself free of blame for all the wrong I see. The spirit in me 
pulls one way, the flesh in me pulls in the opposite direction. 
There is freedom from the action of these two forces, but that 
freedom is attainable only by slow and painful stages. I can 
attain freedom not by a mechanical refusal to act, but only by 
intelligent action in a detached manlier. This struggle resolves 
itself into an incessant crucifixion of the flesh so that the spirit 
may become entirely free. 

I was, again, an ordinary citizen no wiser than my fellows, 
myself believing in ahimsa and the rest not believing in it at 
all but refusing to do their duty of assisting the Government be- 
cause they were actuated by anger and malice. They were re- 
fusing out of their ignorance and weakness. As a fellow worker 
it became my duty to guide them aright. I therefore ‘placed be- 
fore them their clear duty, explained the doctrine of ahimsa to 
them, and let them make their choice, which they did. , I do not 
repent of my action in terms of ahimsa. For, under Swaraj too 
I would not hesitate to advise those who would bear arms to do 
so and fight for the counti^y. 
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That brings to me the second question. Under Swaraj of 
my dream there is no necessity for arms at all. But I do not 
•expect that dream to materialize in its fulness as a result of the 
present eJSfort, first because the effort is not directed to that end 
as#an immediate goal, and secondly because I do not consider 
myself advanced enough to be able to prescribe a^ detailed course 
of conduct to. the nation for such preparation. I am still myself 
too full of passion' and other frailties of human nature to feel 
the call or the capacity. All I claim for myself is that I am in- 
cessantly trying to overcome, every one of my weaknesses. I 
liave attained great capacity, I believe, for suppressing and 
curbing my senses, but I have not become incapable of sin, i.e., 
of being acted upon by my senses. I believe it to be possible 
for every human being to attain that ilessed and indescribable 
sinless state in which he feels within himself the presence of 
God to the exclusion of everything else. It is, I must confess, 
as yet a distanf scene. And therefore it is not possible for me 
to show the nation a present way to complete non-violence in 
practice. 

Young India, 17-11-1921 


12 

HOW THE HOPE WAS SHATTERED* 

My public^ life began in 1893 in South Africa in troubled 
weather. My first contact ^ with British authorities in that 
country was not of a happy character. I discovered that as a 
man and an Indian I had no rights. More correctly, I discovered 
that I had no rights as a man because I was an Indian. 

But I was not baffled. I thought that this treatmen*^ of 
Indians was an excrescence upon a system that was intrinsically 
and mainly good. I gave the Government my voluntary and 
hearty co-operation, criticizing it freely where' I felt it was 
faulty but never wishing its destruction. - , 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire was threat- 
ened in 1899 by the Boer challenge, I offered my services to it, i 

♦ From the statement made by Gandhiii before the court at his trial on 
18 - 3 - 1922 . 
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raised a voluntary ambulance corps, and served at several actions 
that took place for the relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 1906 
at the time of the Zulu Revolt I raised a stretcher-bearer party 
and served till the end of the ‘rebellion’. On both these occa- 
sions I received medals and was even mentioned in despatches. 
For my work in South Africa I was given by Lord Hardinge a 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. When the war broke out in 1914 
between England and Germany, I raised a volunteer ambulance 
corps in London, consisting of the then resident Indians in 
London, chiefly students. Its work was acknowledged by the 
authorities to be valuable. Lastly, in India when a special appeal 
was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 1918 by Lord 
Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled, at the cost of my health, 
to raise a corps in Kheda, and the response was being made 
when the hostilities ceased and orders were received that no 
more recruits were wanted- In all these efforts at service I was 
actuated by the belief that it is possible by such services to 
gain a status of full equality in the Empire for my country- 
men. 

The first shock came in the shape pf the Rowlatt Act, a 
law designed to rob the people of all real freedom. I felt called 
upon to lead an intensive agitation against it. Then followed 
the Punjab horrors beginning with the massacre at Jallianwala 
Bagh and culminating in crawling orders, public floggings and 
other indescribable humiliations. T discovered too that the 
plighted word of the Prime Minister to the Mussalmans of India 
regarding the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of Islam 
was not likely to be fulfilled. But, in spite of the forebodings 
and the grave warnings of friends, at the Amritsar Congress in 
1919 I fought for co-operation and working the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, hoping that the Prime Minister would re- 
deem his promise to the Indian Mussalnians, that the Punjab 
wound would be healed, and that the reforms, inadequate and 
unsatisfactory though they were, marked a new era of hope in 
the hfe of India. ■ 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise' lyai 
not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime was whitewashed, aind 
most culprits went not only unpunished but remailied ih' Service 
and some continued to draw pensions from the Indi^ revenue, 
and in some cases were evenTewarddi. I saw^iob th|tt not only 
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did the reforms not mark a change of heart, but they were only 
a method of further draining India of her wealth and of pro- 
longing her servitude. 

Young India, 23-3-1922 


13 

MY PATH 

It is my good fortune and misfortune to receive attention in 
Europe and America at the present moment. It is my good 
fortune in that my message is being studied and understood in 
the West. It is my misfortune in that it is also being either un- 
consciously exaggerated or wilfully distorted. Every truth is 
self-acting and'' possesses inherent strength^. ,I therefore remain 
unperturbed even when I find myself grossly misrepresented. 
A kind European friend has sent me a warning which shows, if 
the information given to him be true, that I am being either 
wilfully or accidentally misunderstood in Eussia- Here is the 
message: 

“The Russian representative at Berlin, M. Krestinsky, -would 
be asked by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to give an official 
welcome to Gandhi (?) and to ‘profit by the situation to under- 
take Bolshevik propagandist activities among his followers’. 
Besides, Krestinsky would be given the task of inviting Gandhi 
to come to Russia. He is authorized to give a subsidy for the 
publication of propagandist literature among the oppressed 
peoples of Asia; and he is to found, for the''purposes of the 
Oriental Club and Secretariate, a pmse in the name of Gandhi, 
for students who are of his ideas (of the ideas of Gandhi or of 
those of Moscow?). Finally three Hindus would be enlisted in 
this work. All this is published in the Russian newspapers like 
the Rul of Oct. 18th.” 

The message gives the clue to the reports that I was likely 
to be invited to visit Germany and Eussia. I need hot say 
that I have received no such invitation at all, nor have I the 
slightest desire to -visit these great countries. I am conscious of 
the fact that the truth for which I stand has not'yet been fully 
accepted by India. It has not yet been fully vindicated. My 
work in India is stiU. in the experimental stage. In such circum- 
stances any foreign adventure on my part would be altogether 
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premature. I should be fully satisfied if the experiment de- 
monstrably succeeds in India. 

My path is clear. Any attempt to use me for violent pur- 
poses is bound to fail. I have no secret methods. I know no 
diplomacy save that of Truth. I have no weapon but non- 
violence. I may be unconsciously led astray for a while but not 
for all time- I have therefore well-defined limitations, within 
which alone I may be used. Attempts have been made before 
now to use me unlawfully more than once. They have failed 
each time so far as I am aware. 

I am yet ignorant of what exactly Bolshevism is. I have 
not been able to study it. I do not know whether it is for the 
good of Russia in the long run. But I do know that in so 
far as it is based on violence and denial of God, it rep^ me. 
I do not believe in short — ^violent — cuts to succe§s. Those Bol- 
shevik friends who are bestowing their attention on me should 
realize that, however much I may sympathize with and admire 
worthy motives, I am an uncompromising opponent of violent 
methods even to serve the noblest of causes. There is, there- 
fore, really no meeting ground between the school of violence 
and myself. But my creed of non-violence not only does not 
preclude me but compels me even to associate with anarchists 
and all those who believe in violence. But that association is 
always with the sole object of weaning them from what appears 
to me to be their error. For experience convinces me that per- 
manent good can never be the outcome of untruth and violence. 
Even if my beMef is a fond delusion, it will be admitted that it 
is a fascinating delusion. . > 

Young India, 11-12-1924 
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UNDER SWARAJ 

‘•'In your Swaraj is there any place for soldiers ? Will your 
Swaraj Government keep armies ? If so, will they fight — I 
mean use physical force — when necessary, or will they offer 
satyagraha against their opponents ?” 

Alas! In my Swaraj of today there is room for soldiers. Let 
the* revolutionary friend know that I have described the dis- 
armament and consequent emasculation of a whole people as 
the blackest crime of the British. I have not the capacity for 
preaching universal non-violence to the country. I preach, 
therefore, non-violence restricted strictly to the purpose of win- 
ning our freedom and therefore perhaps for preaching the re- 
gulation of international relations" by non-violent means. But 
my incapacity must not be mistaken for that of the doctrine of 
non-violence. I see it with my intellect in all its effulgence. My 
heart grasps it. But I have not yet the attainments of preach- 
ing universal non-violence with effect. I am not advanced 
toough for the great task. I have yet anger within me, I have 
yet the dwaitahhava — duality — in me. I can regulate my pas- 
sions, I keep them under subjection, but before I can preach 
universal non-violence with effect, I must be wholly free from 
passions. I must be wholly incapable of sin. Let the revolu- 
tionary pray with and for me that I may soon become that. But 
meanwhile let him take with me the one step to it which I see 
as clearly as daylight, i.e. to win India’s freedopi with strictly 
non-violent means. And then under Swaraj you and I shall 
have a disciplined intelligent educated police force that would 
keep order witKin and fight raiders from without, if by that time 
I or someone else does not show a better way of dealing with 
either. 

Young India, 7-5-1925 
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WHAT OF THE WEST ? 

A European friend thus writes: — ^ 

“What can be done, what would you suggest that could be 
tried, in favour of the starving millions of the West? By starv- 
ing millions I mean the masses of the European and American 
proletariat Who are being driven to the abyss, who live a life 
not wotth the name, full of the direst privations, who can 
nourish no dream of future relief by any form of Swaraj, who 
are perhaps more hopeless than the millions of India, because 
the faith in God, the consolation of religion, has left them to 
be replaced by nothing but hatred. 

“The iron hands which press down the Indian nation are at 
work there also. The devilish system is at work in each of 
these masses who' naturally try to escape the hell of their life 
at any cost, at the cost of making it a greater hell, and who have 
no longer the outlet of religious hopes, as Christianity by siding 
for centuries with the powerful and the greedy has lost all 
credit. 

“Of course I expect Mahatma ji to answer that the only way 
to salvation for these masses, if there is any left, if the whole 
Westejn world is not already doomed, lies in the application 
of a disciplined non-violent resistance carried on, on a large 
scale. But there are no traditions of ahimsa in the European 
soil and mind. Even the spreading* of the doctrine would en- 
counter huge difficulties, what about its right understanding 
and application!” 

The problem underlying the question so sincerely i put by 
the friend lies outside my orbit- I therefore attempt an answer 
merely in courteous recognitioh of friendship between the ques- 
tioner and myself. I confess that no value attaches to my 
answer, save what we attach to every considered argument. I 
know neither the diagnosis of the European disease nor the re- 
medy in the same sense that I claim to know both in the case 
of India. 

I, however, feel that fundamentally the disease is the same 
in Europe as it is in India, in spite of the fact that in the fot^er 
country the people enjoy political self-government.* l^q ^inere 
transference of political power in India wiE satisify my emhllibn, 
even. though I hold such transference to.hf' a of 

Indian national life. The peoples no doubt 
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political power, but no Swaraj. Asian and African races are 
exploited for their partial benefit, and they, on their part, are 
being exploited by the ruling class or caste under the sacred 
name of democracy. At the root, therefore, the disease appears 
to be the same as in India. The same remedy is, therefore, 
likely to be applicable. Shorn of all the camouflage, the ex- 
ploitation of the masses of Europe is sustained by violence. 

Violence on the part of the masses will never remove the 
disease. Anyway, up to now experience shows that success of 
violence has been short-lived. It has led to greater 
violence. Wl^at has been tried hitherto has been. a variety of 
violence and artificial checks dependent mainly upon the will of 
the violent- At the crucial moment these checks have naturally 
broken down. It seems to me, therefore, .that sooner or later 
the European masses wiU have to take to non-violence, if they 
are to find their deliverance. That there is no hope of their 
taking to it in a body and at once does not’ baffle me. A few 
thousand years are but a speck in the vast time circle. Some- 
one has to make a beginning with a faith that will not flinch. 
I doubt not that the masses, even of Europe, will respond, .but 
what is more emergent in point of time is not so much a large 
experiment in non-violence as a precise grasp of the meaning 
of deliverance. 

From what will the masses be delivered ? It will not do to 
have a vague generalization and to answer; ‘from exploitation 
and degradation’. Is not the answer this that they want to 
occupy the status that capital does today? I| so, it can be 
attained only by violence. But if they want to shun the evils 
of capital, in other words, if they would revise the viewpoint of 
capital, then they would strive to attain a juster distribution of 
the products of labour. This immediately takes us to content- 
ment and simplicity, voluntarily adopted. Under the new out- 
look multiplicity of material wants will not be the aim of life, 
the aim will be rather their restriction consistently with comfort. 
We- shall cease to think of getting what we can, but we shall 
decline to receive what all cannot get. It occurs to me that it 
ought not to be difficult to make a successful appeal to the 
masses of Europe in terms of economics, and a fairly successful 
working of such an experiment must lead to immense and un- 
conscious spiritual results. I do not believe that the "spiritual 
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law works on a field of its own. On the contrary, it expresses 
itself only through the ordinary activities of life. It thus affects 
the economic, the social and the political fields. If the masses 
of Europe can be persuaded to adopt the view I have suggested, 
it will be found that violence will be wholly unnecessary to 
attain the aim, and that they can easily come to their own by 
following out the obvious corollaries of non-violence. It may 
even be that what seems to me to be so natural and feasible 
for India may take longer to permeate the inert Indian masses 
than the active European masses. But I must reiterate my con- 
fession that all my argument is based on suppositions and as- 
sumptions and must, therefore, be taken for what it is worth. 

Young India, 3-9-1925 
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TO AMERICAN FRIENDS 

It is a privilege for me to enjoy the friendship of so many 
unknown American and European 'friends. It pleases me to 
note that the circle is ever widening, perhaps more especially in 
America. I had the pleasure of receiving a warm invitation 
about a year ago to visit that continent. The same invitation 
has now been repeated with redoubled strength and with the 
offer to pay all expenses. I was unable then, as I am now, to 
respond to the kind invitation. To accept it is an easy enough 
task, but I mpst resist the temptation, for I feel that I can 
make no effective appeal to the people of that great continent 
unless I make my position good with the intellectuals of India. 

I have not a shadow of doubt about the truth of my funda- 
mental position. But I know that I am unable to carry with 
me the bulk of educated India. I can, therefore, gain no effect- 
ive help for my country from the Americans and Europeans so 
long as I remain isolated from educated India. I do want to 
think in term? of the whole world. My patriotism includes the 
good of mankind in general. Therefore my service Of I ndi a 
includes the service of humanity. But I feel that I should be 
going out of my orbit, if I left it for help from the West. I 
must be satisfied for the time being with such help "as I can 
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get from the West, speaking to it from my smaller Indian plat- 
form. If I go to America or to Europe, I must go in my strength, 
not in my weakness, which I feel today — the weakness, I mean, 
of my country. For, the whole scheme for the liberation of 
India is based upon the development of internal strength. It is 
a plan of self-purification. The peoples of the West, therefore, 
can best help the Indian movement by setting apart specialists 
to study the inwardness of it. Let 'the specialists come to India 
with an open mind and in a spirit of humility as befits a searcher 
after Truth. Then perhaps they will see the reality instead of a 
glorified edition that, in spite of all my desires to be absolutely 
truthful, I am likely to present if I go to America. I believe in 
thought-power more than in the power of tlc^ word, whether 
written' or spoken. And if the movement that I seek to re- 
present has vitality in it and has divine blessing upon it, it will 
permeate the whole world without any physical presence in 
its different p^ts. Anyway at the present moment I see no 
light before me. I must patiently plod in India imtil I see my 
way clear for going outside the Indian border. 

After pressing the invitation, the American friend puts a 
number of questions for my consideration. I welcome them andf 
gladly take the opportunity of answering them through these 
columns. He says: 

‘'Whether you decide, now or later, to come here or not to 
come, I trust you will find the following questions worth con- 
sidering. They have developed insistently in my mind for a 
long time.” 

' r- 

His first question is: 

^ “Has the time arrived — or is it coming — when your best, 
way to help India will be by moving the whole world — and 
especially England and America — to a new consciousness?” 

I have partly answered the question already. In my opinion 
the time has not yet arrived — it may come any day — for me to^ 
go out of India to move the whole world to new consciousness. 
The process, however,, is even now indirectly and unconsciously 
going on though slowly. 

“Are not the present-day interests of all mankind, every- 
where, so inextricably interwoven that no single country like; 
India can be moved far out of its present relationships to the-- 
others 
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I do believe with the writer that no single country can re- 
main in isolation for any length of time. The present plan for 
securing Swaraj is to attain not a position of isolation but one 
of full self-realization and self-expression for the benefit of alL 
The present position of bondage and helplessness hurts not only 
India, not only England, but the whole world. 

‘Ts not your message and method essentially a world gospel 
— which will find its power in responsive souls, here and there, 
in many countries, who will thereby, gradually, remake the 
world ?*' 

If I can say so without arrogance and with due humility, 
my message and methods are indeed, in their essentials, for the 
whole world, and it gives me keen satisfaction to know that it 
has already received a wonderful response in the hearts of a 
large and daily growing number of men and women of the 
West. 


"If 3^ou demonstrate your message in the language only of 
the East and in terms only of Indian emergencies, is there not 
grave danger that inessentials wiU be confused with funda- 
mentals, that some features which correspond only to extreme 
situations in India will be wrongly understood to be vital in the 
universal sense ?” 

I am alive to the danger pointed out by the ‘writer, but it 
seems to be inevitable. I am in the position of a scientist who 
is in the midst of a very incomplete experiment and who, there- 
fore, is unable to forecast large results and larger corollaries 
in a language capable of being understood. In the experimental 
stage, therefore* I must run the risk of the experiment being 
misunderstood, as it has been and probably still is in many 
places. 

‘■‘Ought you not to come to America (which, in spite of all 
her faults, is perhaps, potentially, the most spiritual of all 
living peoples) and tell the world what your mej^age means 
in terms of Western, as well as Eastern, civilization?” 

People in general will understand my message through its 
results. The shortest way, therefore, perhaps, of making it 
effectively heard is to let it speak for itself, at any rate for the 
time being. 

“For example, should the We^eto’ foildssirsrs of your • 
inspiration preach and practise the spinning 'Wheel?” 
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It is certainly not necessary for the Western people to preach 
and practise the spinning wheel unless they will do so out of 
sympathy, or for discipline, or with a view to applying their 
matchless inventive faculty to making the spinning wheel a 
better instrument while retaining its essential characteristic as 
a cottage industry. But the message of the spinning v/heel is 
much wider than its circumference. Its message is one of simpli- 
city, service of mankind, living so as not to hurt others, creating 
an indissoluble bond between the rich and the poor, capital and 
labour, the prince and the peasant. That larger message is 
naturally for all. 

“Is your condemnation of railroads, doctors, hospitals, and 
other features of modern civilization essential and unalterable? 
Should we not, first, try to develop a spirit great enough to 
spiritualize the machinery and the organized, scientific, and 
productive powers of modern life?” 

My condemnation of railroads etc., whilst true where it 
stands, has little or no bearing on the present movement v^hich 
disregards none of the institutions mentioned by the writer. 
In the present movement I am attacking neither railroads nor 
hospitals; but in an ideal State they seem to me to have little 
or no place. The present movement is just the attempt the 
writer desires. Yet it is not an attempt to spiritualize the 
machinery — ^because that seems to me an impossible task — but 
to introduce, if it is at all possible, a human or the humane spirit 
among the men behind the machinery. Organization of machi- 
nery for the purpose of concentrating wealth and power in the 
hands of a few and for the exploitation of many I hold to be 
altogether wrong. Much of the organization of machinery of 
the present age is ol that type. The movement of the spinning 
wheel is an organized attempt to displace machinery from that 
state of exclusiveness and exploitation and to place it in its 
proper state. Under my scheme, therefore, men in charge of 
machinery will think not of themselves or even of the nation 
to which they belong but of the whole human race. Thus Lanca- 
shire men will cease to use their machinery for exploiting 
India and other countries, but on the contrary they will devise 
means of- enabling India to convert in her own villages her 
cotton intd cloth. Nor will Americans, under my scheme, seek 
to enrich themselves by exploiting the other races of the earth 
through tlpieir inventive skill. 
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“Is it not possible, in conditions so favourable as America’s, 
to clarify and advance the evolution of the best human con- 
sciousness into such purpose and power, courage and beneficence, 
as shall liberate the souls of India’s millions, and of all men 
everywhere?” 

It is undoubtedly possible. Indeed it is my hope that 
America will seek the evolution of the best human conscious- 
ness; but that time is perhaps not yet. Probably it will not be 
before India has found her own soul. Nothing will please me 
more than to find America and Europe making the difficult path 
of India as easy as it is possible for them to do. They can do 
so by withdrawing the temptations in India’s way and by en- 
couraging her in her attempt to revive her ancient industries in 
her own villages. 

“Why is it that people like myself, in every country, are 
grateful to you and eager to follow you? Is it not for two 
reasons, chiefly: 

First: Because the next and basic need throughout the world 
is for a new spiritual consciousness — a realization, in the 
thought and feeling of average people, of the equal divinity 
of all human beings, and the unity, brotherhood, of all? 

Second: Because you, more than any other widely known 
man, have this consciousness, together with the power to arouse 
it in others?” 

I can only hope that the writer’s estimate is true. 

“It is a world need — ^is it not? — ^to which you have the best 
answer that God has vouchsafed to man. How can your mission 
be fulfilled* in India alone? If my arm or leg could be vitalized 
to an extent far beyond the balance of my body, would that 
make for my general health, or even for the permanent best 
good of the one favoured member?” 

I am fully aware that my mission cannot be fulfilled in India 
alone, but I hope I am humble enough to recognize my limita- 
tions and to see that I must keep for the time being to my 
restricted Indian platform till I know the result of the experi- 
ment in India itself. As I have already replied, I should like to 
see India free and strong so that she may offer herself as a 
willing and pure sacrifice for the betterment of the wotM. The 
individual, being pure, sacrifices himself for the faiMy, the 
latter for the village, the village for tho distlitd^ the district 
for the province^ tho province foi^ the nation^ hatibn for elk 
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“May I even submit — ^with deep reverence for your message 
— that possibly your own vision and inspiration would benefit 
by adjustment to the world instead of only, or chiefly, to India?” 

I recognize the considerable force of the foregoing state- 
ment- It is not at all impossible that a visit to the West may 
give me not a wider outlook — ^for I have endeavoured to show 
that it is the widest possible — ^but it may enable me to discover 
new methods of realizing the outlook. If such is my need, 
God will open the way for me. 

“Is the political form of government, in India or anywhere, 
so important as the average individual’s soul force — ^his courage- 
ous expression of the best inspiration he can derive from the' 
divine spirit within and all about him?” 

The average individuaPs soul force is any day the most im- 
portant thing. The political form is but a concrete expression 
of that soul forCe. I do not conceive the average individual’s 
soul force as distinguished and existing apart from the political 
form of government. Hence I believe that after all a people 
has the government which it deserves. In other words, self- 
government can only come through self-effort. 

“Is not the basic need, everywhere, for the clarification and 
development of this soul force in individuals — beginning, pos- 
sibly, with a few people and spreading like a divine contagion 
to the many?” 

It is, indeed. 

“You teach, rightly, that the faithful development of such 
soul force in India will assure India’s freedom. Will it not 
everywhere shape all political, economic and inT;ernational in- 
stitutions including the issues of peace or war? Can those 
forms of human civilization be made radically superior in India 
to the rest of the world — ^now, when all mankind are neigh- 
bours?” 

I have already answered this question in the preceding 
paragraphs. I have claimed in these pages before now that 
India’s freedom must revolutionize the world’s outlook upon 
peace and war. Her impotence affects the whole of mankind. 

•u fenow, better than I or anyone, how all these questions 

should be answered. I chiefly seek to express my eager faith 
m your gospel, my hungry desire for your leadership in solving 
toe urgent problems of America and of all mankind. There- 
fore, wUl you graciously remember that, if (or when) the timo 
may come _that India’s progress in the directions you. have so 
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inspiringly outlined appears to pause — ^waiting for the Western 
world to come up alongside— then we of the West stand urging 
you to give us a few months of your time and your personal 
presence. My own feeling is that, if you will call us and instruct 
us, we (your uncounted followers scattered obscurely over the 
wide earth) will join our lives to yours in the discovery and 
realization of a new and noble, world-wide Commonwealth of 
the Spirit, in which man’s age-old dreams of Brotherhood, De- 
mocracy, Peace, and Soul Progress shall characterize the daily 
life of average people — ^in India, England, America, and every- 
where.” 

I wish I had confidence in my leadership on the world 
platform. I have no false modesty about me. If I felt the 
call within, I would not wait a single second but straightway 
respond to an invitation so cordial as this. But with my limita- 
tions of which I am painfully conscious, I feel somehow that 
my experiment must be restricted to a fragment. What may 
be true of the fragment is likely to be true (5f the whole. It 
is true indeed that India’s progress in the direction I desire 
seems to have come to a pause; but I think that it only seems 
so. The little seed that was sown in 1920 has not perished. 
It is, I think, taking .deep root. Presently it will come out as 
a stately tree. But if I am labouring imder a delusion, I fear 
that no artificial stimulus that my visit to America may tem- 
porarily bring can revive it. I am pining for the assistance 
of the whole world. I see it coming. '‘The urgent invitation is 
one of the many signs. But I know that we shall have to de- 
serve it before it comes upon us like a mighty flood, a flood that 
cleanses and invigorates. 

Young India, 17-9-1925 
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An Allahabad graduate writes : 

“I am a registered graduate of the Allahabad University. 
I am entitled to vote for a candidate seeking election to the 
Allahabad University Court. 

Exception* has been taken to my opposition to making mili- 
tary training compulsory in the universities. On this point I 
seek your opinion through the columns of Young India, > My 
view briefly is this : 

I admit that under a Swaraj Government our young men 
would be required to take to the army as a career and we shall 
have to encourage that spirit. But under an alien government 
I feel there is absolutely no security that these university corps 
would not be used against the Indian nation, as the Indian army 
has been used in the past. Moreover, would it not be adding 
another link to the chain of moral slavery, if our young men are 
€0?npelled to take up military training? Does it not clash with 
the ideal of a university, where at least we can expect a free 
atmosphere for growth? Would it not cast our ideals in a 
militarist mould? My information about foreign universities 
is limited, but so far as I could gather I understand there is no 
compulsion even in universities of free countries like England 
and America. Even if we ignore political considerations, should 
we not allow the individual his freedom of conscience to pre- 
serve which large numbers of Englishmen went to jail during 
the War? All of them were not afraid to die. 

These are considerations which deserve fullest attention. 
On the other hand, compulsion in physical training I vrould 
gladly support — as a matter of fact, I advocate. I feel that, 

if it is made compulsory, all the requirements of a university 
would be met. 

We should not shut the doors of the university against 
those v;hq hold different views on life or politics. There is 
already too much of cramping in these institutions.” 

As a pacifist by religion I heartily endorse all that my cor- 
respondent says about compulsory military training in the uni- 
versities. But the argument seems to be sound even from the 
purely utilitarian and national standpoint. Not only can there 
be no security against the use being made of university corps 
for purposes antagonistic to the national interest, but whilst the 
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Government retain its anti-national character there is every 
likelihood of these corps being used against the nation on due 
occasions. What, for instance, could prevent a future Dyer 
from using these university men for enacting another Jalian- 
wala Bagh? May not young men themselves offer their services 
for an expedition against the innocent Chinese or the equally 
innocent Tibetans when their subjection is felt necessary in the 
interest of imperial commerce? Some of the young volunteers 
who served during the war justified their action by saying that 
thereby they gained experience in the art of war — just the 
reason which consciously or unconsciously prompted some of the 
Frontier expeditions. Those who run empires successfully have 
an instinctive knowledge of human nature. It is not deliberately 
bad or wicked. It acts excellently under a high impulse. And 
thousands of young men, who before they join any corps must 
take the oath of allegiance and must on scores of occasions salute 
the Union Jack, will naturally want to give a good account of 
their loyalty and willingly shoot down their fellow-men upon 
receiving from their superiors orders to fire. Whilst, therefore, 
even as an out and out believer in ahimsa I can understand and 
appreciate military training for those who believe in the neces- 
sity of the use of arms on given occasions, I am unable to advo- 
cate the military training of the youth of the country under the 
Government so long as it remains utterly irresponsive to the 
needs of the people; and I should be against compulsory mili- 
tary training in every case and even under a national Govern- 
ment. Those who do not wish to take the military training 
should not bei debarred from joining public universities. 
Physical culture stands on a different basis altogether. It can 
be and should be part of any sound educational scheme even 
as many other subjects are. 


Young India, 24-9-1925 
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When I think of my littleness and my limitations on the 
one hand and of the expectations raised about me on the other, 
I become dazed for the moment; but I come to myself as soon 
as I realize that these expectations are a tribute not to me, 
a curious mixture' of Jekyll and Hyde, but to the incarnation, 
towever imperfect but comparatively great, in me of the two 
priceless qualities of truth and non-violence. I must, therefore, 
not shirk the responsibility of giving what aid I can to fellow 
seekers after Truth from the West. 

I have already dealt with a letter from America. I have 
before me one from Germany. It is a closely reasoned letter. 
It has remained with me for nearly a month. At first T thought 
I would send a* private reply and let it be published in Germany 
if the correspondent desired it. But having re-read the letter 
I have come to the conclusion that I should deal with it in 
these columns. I give the letter below in full : 

“Not only India but also the rest of the earth has heard 
your message of Satyagraha and Swadeshi. A great number of 
young people in Europe believe in your creed. They see in it 
a new attitude to political things put into action, of which till 
now they had only dreamed. 

But also among the young people who are convinced of the 
truth of your message are many who dissent from some details 
of your demands on men which seem wrong to them. In their 
name is this letter written. 

In answer to a question you declared on the 2,1st of March, 
1921, that Satyagraha demands absolute non-violence, and 
that even a woman who is in danger of being violated must 
not defend herself with violence. On the other hand it is known 
that you recommended the punishment of General Dyer by 
the English Government, which shows that you see the necessity 
for law guaranteed through violence. From this I can but con- 
clude that you do not object to capital punishment and so do 
not condemn killing in general. You value life so low that 
you allow thousands of Indians to lose theirs for Satyagraha; 
and doubtless you know that the least interference with the 
life of men— imprisonment— is mainly based on the same 
principle as the strongest — Skilling — for in each case men are 
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caused by an outside force to diverge from their dharma. A 
raan who thinks logically knows that it is the same principle 
that causes his imprisonment for a few days or his execution, 
and that the difference is only in the size, not in the kind, of 
interference. He knows, too, that a man who stands for punish- 
ment in general must not shrink from killing. 

You see in non-co-operation not an ideal only but also a 
safe and quick way to freedom for India, a way possible only 
where a whole population has to revolt against a Government 
that has the force of arms. But when a whole State wants to 
get its rights from another State, the principle of non-co- 
operation is powerless, for this other one may get a number of 
other States to form an alliance with it even when some of the 
other States remain neutral. Not until a real League of Nations 
exists, to which every State belongs, can non-co-operation be- 
come a real power, since no State can afford to be isolated from 
all the others. That is why we fight for the League of Nations; 
^but that is also the reason why we try to retain a strong police 
force, lest internal revolts and disorder should make all foreign 
policy impossible. That is why we understand 'that other Gov- 
. ernments are doing what they forbade us to do, arming ^em- 
selves in case of an attack by their enemies. They are, for the 
time being, obliged to do so, and we really ought to do the same 
if we do not want to be continually violated. We hope that you 
will see our point. If you do, we should be very much obliged 
to you if you would say so in answer to this letter, for it is 
necessary that the youth of Europe learns your true attitude to 
these questions. But please do not think that we want you to 
forswear something that is one of the main points of your 
creed— Satyagraha. 

But v;e see Satyagraha not in an absolute non-violence 
which never, nowhere, has been really carried out, even by you, 
or even by Christ himself who drove the usurers out of the 
temple, with us Satyagraha is the unreserved disposition to 
brotherhood and sacrifice which you are showing us so splen- 
didly with the Indian people; and we hope to be growing into the 
same state of mind, since it has been understood that a system 
may be wicked but never a whole class or a whole people (you 
wrote about this on the 13th of July, 1921), and that one ought 
to feel pity but not hatred for the blind defenders of wicked- 
ness. Men who come to understand this are taking their first 
steps on the new way to brotherhood between all men; and this 
way will lead to the goal, to the victory of truth, to Satyagraha. 

^ We ask you in your answer not only to advise us to fight for 
our country in the way we think right, but we would yery much 
like to know what you think to be right, especially hdw you 
justify an entire non-violence which we see as a r^gnation to 
all real fighting against wickedness and for this reason wicked 
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in itsell— as we would call a policeman wicked who let a criminal 
escape unpunished. 

Our conviction is that we ought to follow our own dUarma. 
first, and before all that we ought to live the life designed for 
us by God, but that the right and the duty is given to us to 
interfere v;ith the life of our fellow-men when they ask us to 
do so or when we see in such interference a way to fight a 
threatening evil for all the world. VsTe believe that otherwise 
one is not right in interfering, for only God can see through the 
soul of men and judge what is the right way for men; and we 
believe that there is no greater sacrilege to be found than to 
assume the place of God— which sacrilege we believe the English 
people to be guilty of, as they think to ha^ve the mission to 
interfere with people all over the world. 

For this reason we do not understand how you can recom- 
mend to married people to deny themselves to each other with- 
out mutual agreement, for such an interference with the rights 
given by marriage can drive a man to crimes. You ought to 
advise divorce in those cases. 

Please answer these our questions. We are so glad to have 
the model given by you that we want very much to be quite 
clear about the right way to live up to your standard.” 

In my travels I have not the file of Young India before me^ 
but there is no difficulty about my endorsing the statement that 
“Satyagraha demands absolute non-violence, and that even a 
woman who is in danger of being violated must not defend 
herself with violence.” Both these statements relate to an ideal 
state, and therefore are made with reference to those men and 
women who have so far purified themselves as to have no malice, 
no anger, no violence in them. That does not mean that the 
woman in the imagined case would quietly allow herself to be 
violated. In the first instance such a woman would stand in 
no danger of violence; and in the second, if she did, without 
doing violence to the ruffian she would' be able completely to 
defend her honour. 

But I must not enter into details. Even women who can 
defend themselves with violence are not many. Happily, how- 
ever, cases of indecent assaults are not also very many. Be that 
as it may, I believe implicitly in the proposition that perfect 
purity is its, own defence. The veriest ruffian becomes for the 
time being tame in the presence of resplendent purity. ' 
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The writer is not correctly informed about my attitude in 
regard to General Dyer. He would be pleased to know that not 
only did I not recommend any punishment of General Dyer, 
but even my colleagues, largely out of their generous regard for 
me, waived the demands for punishment. What, however, I 
did ask for, and I do press for even now, is the stopping of the 
pension to General Dyer. It is no part of the plan of non- 
violence to pay the wrong-doer for the wrong he does, which 
practically would be the case if I became a willing party to 
the continuation of the pension to General Dyer. But let me 
he misunderstood. I am quite capable of recommending 
punishment to wrong-doers under conceivable circum- 
es; for instance, I would not hesitate under the present 
of society to confine thieves and robbers, which is in itself 
'd of pimishment. But I would also admit that it is not 
Lgraha, and that it is a fall from the pure doctrine. That 
3 be an admission not of the weakness of the* doctrine but 
v'eakness of myself. I have no other remedy to suggest 
ch cases in the present state of society. I am therefore 
led with advocating the use of prison more as reformatories' 
as places of punishment. 

Int I would draw the distinction between killing and de- 
)n or even corporal punishment. I think that there is a 
*ence not merely in quantity but also in quality. I can 
I the punishment of detention. I can make reparation ta 
nan upon whom I inflict corporal punishment. But once 
n is killed, the punishment is beyond recall or reparation, 
alone can take life, because He alone gives it. 

hope there is no confusion in the writer’s mind when he 
.es the self-immolation of a Satyagrahi with the punish- 
imposed from without. But in order to avoid even a 
bility of it, let me make it clear that the doctrine of 
ace has reference only to the doing of injury by one to 
ler. Suffering injury in one’s own person is, on the don- 
, of the essence of non-violence and is the chosen substi^ 
for violence to others. It is not because I value, life IbW: 
I can countenance with joy thousands voluntarily IbisSig 
lives for Satyagraha, but because I know that lt r§^ts' 
e long run in the least loss of life, and, whati^ife tnore, it 
Dies those who lose their lives apd the 
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world for their sacrifice. I think that the writer is correct in 
saying that non-cooperation is not merely an ideal but also “a 
safe and quick way to freedom for India/’ I do suggest that the 
doctrine holds good also as between States and States. I know 
that I am treading on delicate ground if I refer to the late war. 
But I fear that I must, in order to make the position clear. It 
was a war of aggrandizement, as I have imderstood, on either 
part. It was a war of dividing the spoils of the exploitation of 
weaker races — otherwise euphemistically called the world com- 
merce. If Germany to-day changed her policy and made a 
determination to use her freedom not for dividing the commerce 
of the world but for protecting through her moral superiority 
the weaker races of the earth, she could certainly do that with- 
out armament. It would be found that before general disarma- 
ment in Europe commences, as it must some day unless Europe 
Is to commit suicide, some nation will have to dare to disarm 
Iierself and take large risks. The level of non-violence in that 
nation, if that event happily comes to pass, will naturally have 
risen so high as to command universal respect. Her judgments 
will be unerring, her decisions will be firm, her capacity for 
heroic self-sacrifice will be great, and she will want to live as 
much for other nations as for herself. I may not push this 
delicate subject any further. I know that I am writing in a 
theoretical way upon a practical question without knowing all 
its bearings. My only excuse is, if I understand it correctly, 
that; that is what the writer has- wanted me to do. 

I do justify entire non-violence, and consider it possible in 
relation between man and man and nations ai?d nations; but it 
is not ‘^a resignation from all real fighting against wickedness”. 
On the contrary, the non-violence of my conception is a more 
active and more real fighting against wickedness than retalia- 
tion whose very nature is to increase wickedness. I contemplate 
a mental, and therefore a moral, opposition to immoralities. I 
seek entirely to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s sword, not by 
putting up against it a sharper-edged weapon, but by disap- 
pointing his expectation that I would be offering physical re- 
sistance. The resistance of the soul that I should offer instead 
would elude him. It would at first dazzle him, and at last 
compel recognition from him, which recognition would not 
humiliate him but would uplift him. It may be urged that this 
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again is an ideal state. And so it is. The propositions from 
which I have drawn my arguments are as true as Euclid’s de- 
finitions, which are none the less true, because in practice we 
are unable even to draw Euclid’s line on a blackboard. But even 
a geometrician finds it .impossible to get on without bearing in 
mind Euclid’s definitions: Nor may we, the German friend, his 
colleagues and myself, dispense with the fundamental proposi- 
tions on which the doctrine of Satyagraha is based. 

There remains for me now only one tickhsh question to 
answer. In a most ingenious manner the writer has compared 
the English arrogation of the right of becoming tutors to the 
whole world to my views on relations between married people. 
But the comparison does not hold good. The marriage bond 
involves seeing each other only by mutual agreement- But 
surely abstention requires no consent. Married lif^e would be 
intolerable, as it does become, when one partner breaks through 
all bonds of restraint. Marriage confirms the right of imion 
between two partners to the exclusion of all the others when 
in their joint opinion they consider such union to be desirable. 
But it confers no right upon one partner to demand obedience 
of the other to one’s wish for union. What should be done when 
n-hP -nartner on moral or other grounds cannot conform to the 
he other is a separate question. Personally, if divorce 
nly alternative, I should not hesitate to accept it,. 
1 interrupt my moral progress — assuming that I want 
myself on purely moral groimds. 

^dia, 8 - 10-1925 
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A Danish friend sends me translation of extracts from an 
article printed in Gads Danske Magasin. The heading he has 
given to the extracts is “European civilization and Gandhi’'. 
In adopting his heading for Young India I have omitted my 
name, as I have omitted references to my views in the extracts. 
My views are nothing new to the readers of Young India^ Here 
is the translation received : 

“Europe boasts of her civilization, her Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

The triumphant career of the White race throughout the 
earth is the watchword of the time. 

A triumphant career of the race — that is true. But of 
Civilization, Humanity, Christianity? Justice turns her face 
away and weeps. 

Will you find a hell of racial hatred and inhumanity? Tlien 
go to Europe. 

Look at the collective policy of the Christian Powers in 
China. First act: shameless extortion, exercised for ages by 
European profiteers. Second act: the enraged natives react by 
killing a German ambassador.- Third act: Europe undertakes 
her ‘Hunnic crusade’ under German lead, and in the spirit of 
that watchword which was ironically pronounced by the 
satirical paper Simplicissimus in an imagined speech of the 
German ofiQcer: ‘Now I propose a toast to a vigorous propagation 
of the Gospel and a victorious walk over tl::^e Chinese swine- 
dpgs (Schweinehunde)!’ 

Too justly the Chinese have called us ‘the red-haired bar- 
barians’ or ‘the red-haired devils’. 

Let us now look at some species of the ~ European homo 
sapiens. 

The Italians may deserve honourable mention, because 
Christianity caused them to give up their bestial baitings of 
wild beasts about 400 A.D. How unwillingly the ancient Romans 
gave up their ‘circenses’ appears from a curious anecdote. A 
clergyman found it difficult to keep the converted away from the 
circus. Then he said: ‘Dear Christians! You must avoid these 
bloody heathen plays. Then, in reward, you may hope that in 
heaven there may be a peep-hole through which you may re- 
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gard the condemned sinners in the eternal jdre of the hell!’ 
Indeed, a fine and noble ‘Christian’ idea! 

To characterize the standard of the ‘most Christian’ nation 
of Spaniards it is sufidcient to mention the fact that the 
favourite play of the nation is till this day the bull fight. The 
national hero is the ‘grantoreador’ — a cruel tormentor of 
animals. 

Prance has created the hunting ‘parforce’. 

England adheres to the same noble sport. Look at the 
illustrated papers published in honour of the Christmas, the 
Christian feast of peace and charity! During a dinner in 
Denmark, a Danish gentleman by the way told an English lady 
that he had shot a fox. ‘Good gracious! You don’t say so! 
Shot a fox?’ cried she immediately, seizing him by his arm. 
Then she turned him her back with contempt, for it was un- 
worthy of a gentleman net to torment the poor animal to 
death!’ A Danish clergyman sailing on the Red Sea once wit- 
nessed the natives diving from the steamer for^oins. But the 
English ladies were not content to see them jump out from the 
deck; they ordered them to jump out from the tops of tlie 
masts, to make it more exciting! The opium war and the 
treatment of Eire in past centuries are other proofs of English 
morals. Owing to the resistance of the English nation to con- 
scription, England fortunately has avoided the use of forced 
cannon-food. But what was the munificently promised reward of 
the Indian volunteers in the great war? It is sufficient to name 
Amritsar. 

Germany has created the most brutal ‘moral of masters’ 
before the Bolshevism and the most systematic oppression of 
the nations ‘of minor value’ (‘minderwertig’) . The Pan-Gemran 
programme of 1595 privileges the ‘full Germans’ to vote, to be 
elected for [parliaments and offices, and to buy ground property. 
They willingly tolerate the foreigners in the country as exer- 
cisers of the 'Inferior Bodily Labour^ A Danish surgeon as 
visitor in a German hospital once witnessed the transfer of 
living tissue from one body into another. As he wondered how 
it would be possible to obtain sufficient mass of tissue, the Ger- 
man professor answered: ‘Wir haben ja Polen genug' (We have 
enough of Poles). The Delbruck Law of 1912 enabled German 
emigrants to remain secretly citizens of the German Empire, 
after they had officially obtained the citizenship of the tffisus^ 
pecting foreign States, a fine and noble means of 
thousands of underground agents of Pan-Germanisim; 
tion procured the Germans millions of Sons of the ‘^d^^ei^ertig^ 
nations to serve as cannon-food in thefi wars^ re^ 

of the victims were oppressed at hd^e in , 
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6,000 Danes from North Schelsvig were thus slaughtered in 
the great war for a foreign and hated cause. Through the "civil 
conscription’ the Germans carried away thousands of Belgians, 
into slavery; sometimes these wretches were even forced to work 
within the line of fire. 

Bolshevism is indebted to the great German Staff for the 
fortunate foundation of its rule. Pan-German methods of 
brutality and lie are ’unfortunately practised and even surpassed. 
We observe an element of Jewish fanaticism, which results in 
mere madness. We may here refer to the contents of a Bolshe- 
vist poem from the collection ‘Tsheka ulibajet’, published in 
1922 by A. Saprudni: "You prefer to sing of love. I will teach 
you other songs, of blood, execution, and death. Enough of the 
gentle fragrance of lilacs! I prefer the flowers of murder. It 
is the highest delight to crucify the man who loves his neigh- 
bour. What a fun to cut a man to pieces! Look, how he quivers 
for fear, look at his convulsions while he is slowly strangled by 
the hangman. What a pleasure to inflict wounds. Listen to- 
our sentence of death: a rope, a shot! A wall! Give fire! — And 
the grave is your fate.’ 

Three points of European morals are emphasized, viz. the 
moral of masters, the policy of lie, and the policy of murder. 
In order to illustrate the European standard, I quote an address- 
delivered by Professor Theol, Baumgarten in Kiel 1915 (printed 
in Norddentsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 15th May, 1915). 

The pious professor states that the Sermon on the Mount 
simply excludes war. But this rule is only meant for single- 
persons. ‘The ethical system of the Sermon on the Mount re- 
presents another compartment of our moral life than our 
national standard. Its rules for the single soul are not broken,, 
because we realize that it is not at the same time a law for our 
national and social life.’ The State, says Prof. B., is created 
by God and must be defended with the utmost energy. "It is a., 
characteristic of the great nation that it uses the most extreme 
means, and even the war of aggression, in order to carry out its 
great aims,’ "We Germans feel obliged, not only to agree with 
the war, but also to lead it with the most absolute recklessness. 
He W'ho has not in these, days made up his mind to salute the 
destruction of Lusitania with jubilant applause and to rejoice 
at the formidable power of German arms, is no right German.’ 

These extracts present a very lurid picture, but probably 
they are true in substance. That the sum total of the activities 
of European nations is a denial of the teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount will not, I think, be gainsaid. I have produced the 
extracts merely to emphasize the necessary caution against our 
being lifted off our feet by the dazzle and the glitter of European 
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arms. If the foregoing picture were the whole of Europe, it 
would be sad for Europe as for the world. Fortunately there 
is a considerable body of men and women of Europe who are 
devoting the whole of their energy to combat the war-fever 
and the breathless pursuit after material wealth and enjoy- 
ment. There are reasons for hoping that this body is daily 
gaining in numbers and in influence. May it be the privilege of 
India to take part in the new awakening and to advance it, 
instead of retarding it, by succumbing to the European excesses 
which the best mind of Europe condemns in unmeasured terms 
and is manfully struggling to bring imder efliective control. 

Young India, 15-10-1925 

20 

A QUESTION 

“Were you not helping the cause of war when you, both 
while in Africa and here, eiflisted men lor field service? How 
does it tally with your principle of ahimsa?” 

By enlisting men for ambulance-work in South Africa and 
in England, and- recruits for field service in India, I helped not 
the cause of war, but I helped the institution called the British 
Empire in whose ultimate beneficial character I then believed. 
My repugnance to war was as strong theil as it is today; and I 
could not then have, and would not have, shouldered a rifle. 
But one’s life is.not a single straight line; it is a bundle of duties 
very often conflicting. And one is called upon continually to 
make one’s choice between one duty and another. As a citizen 
not then, and not even now, but a reformer leading an agitation 
against the institution of war, I had to advise and lead men 
who believed in war but who, from cowardice or from base 
motives or from anger against the British Government, refraili- 
ed from enlisting. I did not hesitate to advise them that, M 
long as they "believed in war and profei^ed Royalty to the 1^^^ 
constitution, they were in duty bound to im;ppoft’ .it 
ment. Though I do not believe in the use of arm^ a^j^brtlfh 
it is contrary to the religion of ahimsa wdficb I iboi^jfc Aould 
not htesitate to join an agitation fOr-% 

Arms Act which I hav4 considered Whitest 
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of thQ. British Government against India. I do not believe in 
retaliation, but I did not hesitate to tell the villagers near Bet- 
tiah four years ago that they who knew nothing of ahinisa were 
guilty of cowardice in failing to defend the honour of their 
womenfolk and their property by force of arms. And I have 
not hesitated, as the correspondent should know, only recently 
to tell the Hindus that, if they do not believe in out and out 
ahimsa and cannot practise it, they will be guilty of a crime 
against their religion and humanity, if they fail to defend by 
force of arms the honour of their women against any kidnapper 
who chooses to take away their women. And all this advice 
and my previous practice I hold to be not only consistent with 
my profession of the religion of ahimsa out and out, but a direct 
result of it. To state that noble doctrine is simple enough; to 
know it and to practise it in the midst of a world full of strife, 
turmoil and p^issions, is a task whose difficulty I realize mote 
and more day by day. And yet the conviction too that without 
it life is not worth living is growing daily deeper. 

Young India, 5-11-1925 
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OUR IMPOTENCE 

The following letter has been addressed to me by Hakim 
Saheb Ajmal Khan and Dr* Ansari who have just returned from 
a prolonged tour on the Continent including Syria : 

‘Recent events in Southern Syria, the country where Druses 
live and where an armed resistance is being carried on by these 
oppressed people against the French, the Mandatory Povrer, 
have brought to light the frightfulness of the French authorities 
there. A cable, received two days back from Palestine, sent by 
^ Syed Jamaluddin-al-husaini, Secretary of Lajnatut-Tanfiziyah, 
the most popular and influential organization of the people of 
Palestine* says that the town of Damascus has terribly suffered 
from the French bombardment and the death roll has been 
tremendous. Althbugh from the various accounts published in 
the Britij^h Press one could gather that things were bad in 
Syria, yet this telegram from Palestine and Reuter’s cable from 
Cairo, received subsequently, show the utter barbarity and in- 
humanity which are being practised by the French on the po- 
. puiation in the Druse country and Damascus. 
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Apart from the recent instances of frightfulness, our tour 
in Syria brought under our observation many facts which prov- 
ed the callousness of the French and their utter disregard for 
the elementary rights of the people of the mandated territory 
in Syria. 

We have already published our experiences in the Indian 
Press, but in order to save you the trouble of reading the Urdu 
reports published in Hamdard, we would briefly give you some 
of the most salient facts regarding the situation in S 5 rria. 

When the League of Nations gave the mandate of Syria to 
stance, the French Government and the High Commissioner 
made a public declaration to the people of Syria of granting 
them complete autonomy regarding their internal affairs. Syria 
was to be divided in several autonomous provinces, each with a 
Governor, elected by the people, and an "advisory council re- 
presenting the people and elected by them. Whilst this promise 
was partially and outwardly carried out in the provinces of 
Lebanon and Damascus, the province of Hauran, the country of 
Druses, was neither given autonomy nor a council nor a presi- 
dent elected by them, but a French offlcer, Captain Carbiollet, 
was forced on the Druses against their wish; and when they 
made demonstrations and representations against this, their 
deputation was insulted, their notables were publicly thrashed 
and imprisoned, and their womenfolk were maltreated. 

Captain Carbiollet, who had come from French Congo, 
practised all the atrocities to which the poor inhabitants of 
P^ench Congo had been subjected by the French; but the Druses, 
being an ancient, proud, warlike race, resisted these methods 
and 'were forced to take up arms. They inflicted considerable 
losses on the French forces, and have so far resisted the French 
invasion of their country successfully; but the methods practised 
by the French in the adjoining parts of Syria,- viz. Damascus 
and. Alieppo, are causing the spread of revolt to these parts. 
The telegrams quoted above refer to the most recent atrocities 
committed on the people of Damascus. 

The French Government are also practising unfair and dis- 
honest methods, and are depleting the, country of^ its wealth by 
removing all the gold in the country and replacing it by paper 
money. They are- gradually undermining all the economic re- 
sources of the country, which is resulting in destitution an5 
poverty. To add to this depletion they have also been co31e^.» 
ing gold from the people of towns and villages in the 
fines and punishments. 

We are writing this to you in order to eBcR your 
for these Asiatic brethren, and to request yoii, ^ t^'p^dent 
of the Congress, to send a cable to the which 

has granted this mandate to France; ^^4 other Con- 
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ffress organizations to do the same. We are conscious that the 
present situation in India is not very favourable to cuch an 
action, but it is our considered opinion, as Indians, as Muslims, 
and as Asiatics, that we should sympathize with all the oppressed 
Asiatic people, and cultivate friendly relations with them which 
would be beneficial to us and to them.’* 

I could not see my way to accept their advice to send a 
cable to the League of Nations in the name of the Congress, and 
therefore sent the following answer: 

“I have the letter signed by you and Hakim Saheb. What 
is the use of the Congress President sending a cable to the 
League of Nations? I feel like a caged lion, only with this dif- 
ference that the lion foams and -frets and gnashes his teeth 
and lashes the iron bars furiously in the vain attempt to be free, 
'whereas I recognize my limitations and refuse to foam and fret. 
If we had any power behind us, I would immediately send the 
cable suggested by you. Things I omit to mention in the pages 
of Young Jndia are buried deep down in my bosom, and they 
are far weightier than those I advertise. But I do not fail to 
advertise them daily before the Unseen Power. When I think 
of the horizon about us, my heart becomes sick and weary. And 
when I listen to the still small voice within, I derive hope and 
smile in spite of the conflagration raging round me. Do save 
me from having to advertise our impotence.** 

But the next best thing I could do was to publish the 
valuable letter and my reply. I do not believe in making ap- 
peals when there is no force behind them, whether moral or 
material. Moral force comes from the determination of the 
appellants to do something, to sacrifice something for the sake 
of making their appeal effective. Even children instinctively 
know this elementary principle. They starve, ""they cry, or, if 
they are naughty, they do not hesitate to strike their mothers 
who will not grant their peremptory demands. Unless we re- 
cognize and are prepared to reduce to practise this principle, 
we can but expose the Congress and ourselves to ridicule, if 
not worse. 

We cannot be naughty even if we will. We can suffer if 
<mly we will. I want us as Indians, Hindus or Mussulmans, 
Christians or Parsis, or Asiatics, to realize our impotence, in the 
face of this humiliation, barbarity, Dyerism, or call it what you 
will, inflicted on Syria. A definite realization of our impotence 
might teach us to imitate, if it is only the animals who in the, 
presence of stormy weather come close together and seek 
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warmth and courage from one another. They do not make a 
vain appeal to the god of the weather to moderate his^ wrath. 
They simply provide against it. 

And we? Hindus and Mussalmans fight against one another, 
and the gulf seems to be daily widening. We have not yet 
understood the meaning of the charkha. Those that have, find 
all kinds of pretexts not to wear khaddar and not to spin. The 
storm is raging round us. And instead of seeking warmth one 
from the other, we prefer to shiver or petition the god of storms 
to stay his hand. If I cannot bring about Hindu-Muslim union 
or persuade the people to take up the wheel, I have the wisdom 
at least not to sign any petition for mercy. 

And what is the League of Nations? Is it not in reality 
merely England and France? Do the other Powers count? Is 
it any use appealing to France which is denying^ her motto of 
Fraternity, Equality and Justice? She has denied justice to 
Germany, there is little fraternity between her and the Riffs, 
and the doctrine of equality she is trampling under foot in Syria. 
If we would appeal to England, we need not go to the League 
of Nations. She is much nearer home. She is perched on the 
heights of Simla except when she descends to Delhi for a brief 
period. But to appeal to her is to appeal to Caesar against 
Augustus. 

Let us then perceive the truth in its nakedness, and learn 
to appeal to the nation to do her duty. Relief of Syria lies 
through India. And if we cannot appreciate our greatness, let 
us confess our Ifttleness and say nothing. But we need not be 
little. Let us do at least one thing thoroughly — either fight 
to the bitter end, even as our brothers the four-footed animals 
often do, or as men let us learn and teach through co-operation 
on the largest scale known to the world the uselessness, nay, 
the sinfulness of exploitation of those weaker than ourselves. 
That co-operation among 'millions is possible only through the 
spinning wheel- I ’ 

Young India, 12-11-1925 
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I gladly publish the following from a German friend: 

“Last year, you published in Young India several articles on 
or letters from Germany which needs must give wrong impres- 
sions as to the situation in our country. I intend to set right 
any false information about our country, though I am convinc- 
ed you won*t have got contemptuous opinion concerning the 
German nation. I hope you will endorse a statement of C. F, 
Andrews writing to me on the 10th of July 1925: T believe that 
India and Germany may meet on the basis of pure idealism 
more closely than any other nations of the world.' And in all 
humility I shpuld like to give some remarks, for your informa- 
tion, on the above-mentioned articles. 

Let me begin with one of your deepest confessions: *My 
Refuge’ (y. /., 9-10-’24). Every word of criticism should re- 
main silent before such a prayer. But even unconsciously no 
wrong should be done even to the Kaiser. He never aimed at 
the crown of Europe. His idea was only a fantastic creation 
of war propaganda. The Kaiser was neither a monster nor a 
Caesar; he-was a pitiful actor, a poor fool, a product of a wrong 
education and flattering milieu. We don’t excuse him, but we 
won t plead him guilty for intentions never intended. 

As to the article 'From Europe’ (Y. 1925, No. 41) nothing 

need bo objected to. I feel that letter was ^written by a member 
of the German Youth Movement. And the movement of rege- 
nerating the soul and spirit among the young of all nations from 
Europe to China, India and America may fill you with more 
confidence for the future. I hope the ybrmgcr generation once 
will realize what the older failed to do. Mbst of them are anti- 
imperialistic, and stand for justice and freedom among all the 
nations and for the independence of so-called colonies; they 
try to leave the old tract of capitalism and materialism. I will 
send some booklets containing reports from the English Youth 
Movement. Though it is still small, it is a great and new hope 
for coming years. “^Some of the pamphlets are only proofs, but 
you will be interested in the reports on Indian youth. 

The article on 'European Civilization’ in No. 42 is right in 
its tendency and sceptical view. 3ut I fear that something of 
Denmark’s antipathy towards Germany might have exaggerated 
the information. The moral of masters as a romantic conception 
of Neitzche’s philosophy of life has nothing to do with the 
military moral of Prussian Generals who forgot the measure. 
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The Pan-German propaganda was the senseless activity of a 
small though dangerous clique, and never got a decisive influ- 
ence on the official decisions of our Government, excepting per- 
haps during the last months of the war (Ludendorff !). Pro- 
fessor Baumgarten himself as a liberal theologian in the later 
years of the war was one of the leading personalities in the fight 
against militarism and for a peaceful agreement among the 
nations. 

The anecdote of the transfer of living tissue i‘we have 
enough of Poles for it’) may be true, but exaggerated. In no 
way can it be generalized. It may have been a practical joke; 
as chirurgy very often shows a very inhuman aspect, because the 
physicians try to hide their inmost feelings or they would be 
overwhelmed by compassion. Remember that Germany, already 
in war time before her serious defeat, created a free State for 
the Poles. 

The Schleswig question is much complicated. We did wrong 
enough in the war, the greatest being the invasion into Bel- 
gium; but we did not order 6,000 Schleswig Danjes to be slaught- 
ered. The inhabitants of Schleswig and of Alsace were as much 
subjects of the German Government as the Irish of the English. 
Germany was brutal in her defence, but which of our former 
adversaries was less brutal and more reconciliatory? 

I think we only will make a step forward by leaving back 
the past period, not by stirring up again and again these black 
and tragic impressions of European breakdown, and imputing 
the moral responsibility to one nation or another. We all, also 
the Danes, were on the wrong way; we aU — Germany hand in 
hand with Denmark— must look out for the revival of the soul, 
of real culture, of belief. 

Last, No. 47: 'A Cry from Germany’. We fully agree with 
your answer. The writer is one of the sentimental passive types 
of an eccentric feeling we often find in times of distress. Cor- 
ruption is not worse here than elsewhere. There’s only one re- 
medy: Action! Do, do something. There are many tasks in a 
regenerating nation and in a young constitution.^ You will have 
got more of such letters from enthusiastic, even hysterical, 
German admirers. We understand their feelings, we reg^t 
them, but they are not representative of Germany.” ^ 

The writer is right in feeling assiored that I can have no 
ofitemptuous opinion about Germans or Germany. 
are? Germans are a great and brave people. Their 
[leir scholardiip, and their bravery comm^d 
f tlie world. One hopes that they w® %&ov^ 

leht. They were’’ defeated ’in- ‘Bie'fet v^alff nbf All 

iat is needed ’’is' a h^smutation'^’^^f 'ehe?^ 
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for the promotion of the progress of the world as a whole, rather 
than its application for their own as against that of the whole 
world. There are signs of that desirable change coining over 
them as over the other peoples of the earth. 

Young India, 25-2-1926 
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WAR OR PEACE? 

It was not without purpose that I reproduced the main 
parts of Mr. Kirby Page’s very able pamphlet on the World 
War. I hope that the reader followed them wijth the care and 
attention the chapters deserved. Mr. Page has proved con- 
clusively that both the parties were equally to blame, and that 
both resorted to barbarous and inhuman practices. We did not 
need Mr. Page’s help to learn that no war of which history has 
any record took so many lives as this did- Moral loss was 
greater still. Poisonous forces destructive of the soul (Isdng 
and deception) were brought to perfection as much as the forces 
destructive of the body. The moral results have been as ter- 
'rible as the physical. It is yet too early to measure the effect 
on mankind of the collapse of the sexual morality brought 
about by the War. Vice has usurped the throne of virtue. The 
brute in man has for the time being gained supremacy. 

The after-effects are, perhaps more terrible than the actual 
and immediate effects. There is no stability about the Gov- 
ernment of any single State of Europe. No class is satisfied 
with its' own condition. Each wants to better it at the expense 
of the rest; War between the States has now become a war 
within each State. 

India has to make her choice. She may try, if she wishes, 
the way of war and sink lower than she has. In the Hindu- 
Muslim quarrel she- seems to be taking her first lesson in the 
:art of war. If India can possibly gain her freedom by war, 
state wi’l be no better and will be probably much worse than 
that of France or England. Past examples, hay®, become ol3S|)lete, 
Not even Japan’s comparative progress can be a^ny guide. For, 
‘the science’ of war has ipade much greater ‘progress’ since the 
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Russo-Japanese war. Its result can only be studied in the pre- 
sent condition of Europe. We can safely say that, if India 
throws off the British yoke by the way of war, she must go 
through the state Mr. Page has graphically described. 

But the way of peace is open to her. Her freedom is assur- 
ed if she has patience. That way will be found to be the shortest 
even though it may appear to be the longest to our impatient 
nature. The way of peace insures internal growth and stability. 
We reject it because we fancy that it involves submission to 
the will of the ruler who has imposed himself upon us. But the 
moment we realize that the imposition is only so called and 
that, through our unwillingness to suffer loss of life or property, 
we are party to the imposition, all we need do is to change that 
negative attitude of passive endorsement. The suffering to be 
undergone by the change will be nothing compared to the phy- 
sical suffering and the moral loss we must incur. in trying the 
way of war. And the sufferings of war harm both the parties. 
The sufferings in following the way of peace must benefit both. 
They will be like the pleasurable travail of a new birth. 


Let us not be misled by a hasty generalization of the events 
of 1920-21. Great as the achievement of that brilliant period 
was, it was nothing compared to what it might have been, had 
we been true and had faith. Violence was in the breasts of 
many of us whilst with our lips we paid homage to noii-violence- 
And though we were thus false to our creed, so far as we had 
accepted it, we blamed it and lost faith instead of blaming and 
correcting ours^ves. Chauri Chaura was a symptom of the 
disease that was poisoning us. Ours was claimed to be a peace- 
ful, non-violent way. We could not sustain the claim in its 
fulness. The enemy’s taunts we need not mind. They saw 
violence even where there was not a trace of it. But we could 
hot disregard the judgment of the ‘still small voice within’. 
It knew the violence wi^in. ; . 


The way of peace is the way of truth. Truthfulnesses even 
more important than peacefulness. Indeed, dying is 
of violence. A truthful man cannot long 
will perceive in the course of his se^ch th^ 
be violent, and he will further discover 
the^ slightest .trace of violence m 
truth feis s^chlng. ,,,3 
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There is no haK way between truth and non-violence on 
the one hand, and untruth and violence on the other. We may 
never be strong enough to be entirely non-violent in thought, 
word and deed. But we must keep non-violence as our goal 
and make steady progress towards it. The attainment of free- 
dom, whether for a man, a nation or the world, must be in exact 
proportion to the attainment of non-violence by each- Let those, ■ 
therefore, who believe in non-violence as the only method of 
achieving real freedom, keep the lamp of non-violence burning 
bright in the midst of the present impenetrable gloom. The 
truth of a few will count; the untruth of millions will vanish 
even like chaff before a whiff of wind. 

Young India, 20-5-1926 
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HAS NON-VIOLENCE LIMITS? 

The following is an extract from a detailed letter from a 
correspondent who gives his full name and address: 

“You may know what is happening to Congress workers in 
Madras. During the last two days the Justice Party men have 
excelled themselves in their abominations. Shri . . , accom- 
panied by Shri . . . was canvassing votes for Shri . . the 
Congress candidate. A group of Justice men who kept follow- 
ing Shri . . . and others when they came near the Justice can- 
didate’s house suddenly surrounded the Congress workers and 
spat upon . . . and . . ,’s faces. You know, none better, what 
indignity it is to be spat upon. Has communalism been able to 
demoralize public life and work to such a depth? The object 
of addressing you these few words is to ask you to enunciate 
your theory of non-violence with reference to what a Congress- 
man should do under circumstances of such grave indignity 
and insult. There have also been assaults upon ... So far 
as our attitude towards the Government is concerned.; we ^^dmit 
it is expedient to be non-violent in conduct. But is Jihat attitude 
to be continued in relation to our own misguided and cruel 
countr5anen who take to assaulting, spitting, and to throwing 
night-soil on peaceful Congress workers? May I also bring to 
your noticb that Congress sympathizers arb many, while the 
paid hooligans are counted on one's fingers, so that, if we only 
want to put a stop to hooliganisih,\we can do it effectively by 
resorting to violent methods? But we happen to be members of 
an organization pledged to non-violence. The provocation is 
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increasing every day, and it may not be possible for Congress 
workers to restrain the youthful followers from taking the law 
into their own hands. Therefore, may I ask you to state if 
private defence is compatible wdth non-violence and with what 
qualifications it should be exercised? The hooligan tactics of 
the Justice Party are testing our faith in non-violence very 
severely. Therefore we in Madras ’will greatly benefit by your 
advice at this critical moment. One reason why I request you 
to publish your opinion as early as you possibly can is that we 
are told that the Justice Party is experimenting with hooligan 
tactics to see if it succeeds, so that they might systematize it 
into a regular art of political warfare against the Congress in 
the coming Council and Assembly elections in November.” 

I have purposely erased names of men and places; for, 
their discovery is not required for my purpose. Time for ex- 
pedient non-violence passed a-way long ago. Those who cannot 
be non-’violent at heart are under no obligation to be non- 
violent under the circumstances mentioned by tha correspondent. 
Though non-violence is the creed of the Congress, nobody now 
refers to the creed for being or remaining non-violent. Every 
Congressman who is non-'violent, is so because he cannot be 
otherwise. My advice, therefore, emphatically is that no one 
need refer to me or any other Congressman for advice in the 
matter of non-violence. Everyone must action his own respon- 
sibility, and interpret the Congress creed to the best of his 
ability and belief. I have often noticed that weak people have 
taken shelter under the Congress creed or under my ad'vice, 
when they have simply, by reason of their cowardice, been 
unable to defend their own honour or that of those who were’ 
en^Tus+ed to th&ir care. I recall the incident that happened near 
Beth’ah when non-cooperation was at its height. Some villagers 
were looted. They had fled, leaving their wives, children and' 
belon^ngs to the mercy of the looters. When I rebuked them 
for their cowardice in thus neglecting their charge, they shame- 
lesslv pleaded non-violence. I- publicly denounced their conduct 
and said that my non-violence fully accommodated violence ^ 
offered by those who did not feel non-violence and who had in 
their keening the honour of their womenfolk and little chil^en. 
Nen- violence is not a cover for cowardice, but it is the 
virtue of the brave- Exercise of non-violence far 

greater bravery than that of swordstnalnshi|)- is 
inconsistent "with non-’violefifee. | from 

swordsmanship to non-violence is po^ble tilhes, even an 
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easy stage. Non-violence, therefore, presupposes ability to 
strike. It is a conscious deliberate restraint put upon one’s 
desire for vengeance. But vengeance is any day superior to 
passive, effeminate and helpless submission. Forgiveness is 
higher still. Vengeance too is weakness. The desire for ven- 
geance comes out of fear of harm, imaginary or real. A dog 
barks and bites when he fears. A man who fears no one on 
earth would consider it too troublesome even to summon up 
anger against one who is vainly trying to, injure him. The sun 
does not wreak vengeance upon little children who throw dust 
at him. They only harm themselves in the act. 

I do not know whether the statements made by the cor- 
respondent about the nusdeeds of the Justice Party men are 
true. Perhaps there 'is another side to the story. But, assum- 
ing the truth of the statements, I can only congratulate those 
who are spat upon, or assaulted, or had night-soil thrown upon 
them. No injury has happened to them, if they had the courage 
to suffer the insult without even mental retaliation. But it was 
wholly wrong on their part to suffer it, if they felt irritated but 
refrained out of expedience from retaliating. A sense of self- 
respect disdains all expedience. But I wonder what kind of 
punishment could be meted out by distinguished Congressmen 
who, as the correspondent states, were too numerous for the 
few hooligans of the Justice Party. Were $hey to return night- 
soil with night-soil, spitting with spitting, and abuse with abuse? 
Or would the self-respect of this numerous party be better 
consulted by ignoring the few hooligans? When non-cooperation 
was the fashion, I know what was done to hooligans who tried 
to disturb meetings. They were held down by volunteers who 
caused them no hurt, but, if they continued to howl, their howl- 
ing was ignored. I know that even in those days in several cases 
the law of non-violence was broken, and any man who dared to 
disturb the meetings or put in a word of opposition was howled 
down by the violent majority or sometimes even roughly handled 
to the discredit of the majority and the movement which they 
so thoughtlessly betrayed and misrepresented. I suggest also 
to this Congressman and to ttose whom he may represent that, 
tf the object is to win over the Justice Party or any other' Party 
to tlte Congress, then they should be treated gen+ly even though 
they may. act harshly. If it is to suppress all opponents,: ;the» 
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double retaliation or Dyerism is the chosen remedy. Whether 
that can bring us any nearer Swaraj is of course another ques- 
tion. 

But all my advice is useless where conviction is wanting. 
Let every Congressman, therefore, weigh all the pros and cons, 
then make his definite choice and act accordingly, irrespective 
of consequences. He. will then have acted truly even though it 
may be mistakenly. A thousand mistakes unconsciously made 
are better than the most scrupulously correct conduct without 
conviction behind to back it. It is like a whited sepulchre. Above 
all we must be true to ourselves, if we will be true to the country 
and lead it to its chosen goal. Let there be no cant about non- 
violence. It is not like a garment to be put on and off at will- 
Its seat is in the heart, and it must be an inseparable part of 
our very being. 

Young India, 12-8-1926 
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NON-RESISTANCE jTRUE AND FALSE 

America is the house of the inter-radal conflict on a vast 
scale. There are earnest men and women in that land of enter- 
prises who are seeking to solve the difficult problem along the 
lines of non-resistance. One such American friend sends me 
a paper called The Inquiry which contains an interesting discus- 
sion on the doctrine of non-resistance. It consists of instances 
that might possibly be grouped under non-resistance. I select 
three samples; 

“A Chinese student related his experience at the State 
University from which he was about to graduate. His reception 
there had been anything but friendly for the most part, 
although a few men had gone out of their way to befriend him, 
one of them even inviting the Chinese to his home for si wel^- 
end. On the other hand, a fellow student who occupied ^ Mem 
next to his made himself particularly obnoxious, 
against his door and indulging* in other prank^^ -^® ^pMiese 
overheard this student express hotror an 

Atnerican had taken him home ^"molh 

and sister, arid immediately he made wp he wouM 
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teach this student to respect him, not for his own sake, but for 
the sake of his dear motherland. 

So he went out of his way to be friendly to his neighbour. 
Every day he gave him a smiling good morning, though at first 
he received no response. He ignored every insult, but tried to 
make himself pleasant and useful. When he knew his neighbour 
to be hard up he casually invited him to go to a movie with 
him. Gradually they talked together more often and found they 
had several interests in common. After a while this student 
invited him to his home. 

‘We have become warm friends,’ concluded the Chinese. 
‘I have since spent many holidays and week-ends at his home; 
and on leaving the university I shall know that one of my 
fellow students at least will regretfully miss me.’ ” 

“The Secretary of a railroad Young Men’s Christian Asso-^ 
ciation brought one evening into the building twelve Danes, 
'forking on the railroad who had no place to sleep. The Eng- 
lish-speaking men, under the sway of racial ' antipathy, began 
to object, ahd protested against the foreigners being brought in. 
Among these newcomers, however, was a skilled musician who, 
while the Americans were presenting their ‘objections to the 
secretary, began to play up on the accordian. He discoursed 
sweet music, which soon had its effect. The fre on the faces of 
the native-born soon began to vanish; the censure died on their 
lips; their hearts were softened; and that night they sat up 
late listening to the foreigher playing. ‘Peter Roberts, The 
New Immigration. The MacmiUan Co., 1922, p. 300.” 

“There is a colony of Japanese in X, California,. Several 
years ago some real estate agents sought to sell a considerable 
amount of land to other Japanese, and the white people were 
aroused af the thought of a great influx of these people. Meet- 
ings were held, and a big sign was put up on the main boulevard 
which read: ‘No Japanese wanted here.’ ^ 

‘The old resident Japanese of X, who had lived on good 
terms with the white people, being menfbers of their Farmers’ 
Association, went to the white people, and after consultation 
finally agreed with them that a further increase in the Japanese 
population would not be a good thing. The sign was changed to 
read: ‘No more Japanese wanted here.’ 

“The person who tells this story contends that this action 
advanced the solidarity of the community, and improved the 
relations between the whites and the Japanese in that place 
as witness the following: ' 

“The Japanese of X, learning that the American church was 
in financial difficulties, offered to give a definite amount yearly 
for its support, in addition to carrying oii their own Japanese 
church work.” - 
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Now the first easily comes imder true nonl-resistance. The 
second is more an instance of presence of mind than non-resist- 
ance. The third, from the facts as stated, is an instance, if not 
of cowardice as contended by some of the debaters, certainly 
of selfishness. The resident Japanese population, in order to 
retain their earthly possessions, agreed to the prohibition of 
further Japanese i^unigration. It may have been sound policy. 
It may have been the only policy advisable. But it was not 
non-resistance. 

Non-resistance is restraint voluntarily undertaken for the 
good of society. It is, therefore, an intensely active, purifying, 
inward force. It is often antagonistic to the material good of 
the non-resister. It may even mean his utter material ruin. 
It is rooted in internal strength, never weakness. It must be 
consciously exercised. It therefore presupposes ability to offer 
physical resistance. In the last instance, therefore, the Japa- 
nese would have non-resisted, if they had left all their posses- 
sions rather than surrendered the rights of prospective immi- 
grants. They might also have suffered death or lynching with- 
out even mental retaliation and thus melted the hearts of their 
persecutors. It was not victory of truth that without any in- 
convenience to themselves they were able to retain their pro- 
perty. In terms of non-resistance, their contribution to the 
American Church in its difficulty was a bribe, by no means a 
token of goodwill or a free gift. 

The acquisition of the spirit of non-resistance is a matter of 
long training in self-denial and appreciation of the hidden 
forces within ouVselves. 1} changes one’s outlook upon life. It 
puts different values upon things and upsets previous calcula- 
tions, and when once it is intensive enough can overtake the 
whole universe. It is the greatest force because it is the highest 
expression of the soul. All need not possess the same measure 
of conscious non-resistance for its full operations. It is enough 
for one person only to possess it, even as one general is enou^ 
to regulate and dispose of the energy of millions of soldiery who 
enlist under his bknner, even though they know not the wSby 
and the wherefore of his dispositions. The monkeys td cue 
Rama were enough to confound the fnnuinerable .&osis^ a^ 
from head to foot of the ten-headed Havana. 

Young India, 23-9-1926 
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A friend sends me the following cutting from the New 
York Nation: 

‘"Some time ago (either in the latter part of 1924, or early 
in 1925) a band of twenty-five American missionaries in China 
addre$sed the following appeal to the American Minister at 
Peking; 

' ‘The undersigned American missionaries are in China as 
messengers of the gospel of brotherhood and peace. Qur task 
is to lead men and women into a new life in Christ, which pro- 
motes brotherhood and takes away all occasions of war. We 
therefore express our earnest desire that no form of military 
pressure, especially no foreign military force, be exerted to pro- 
tect us or our property; and that, in the event of our capture 
by lawless persons or our death at their hands, no money be 
paid for our release, no punitive expedition be sent out, and 
no indemnities be exacted. We take this stand believing that 
the way to establish righteousness and peace is through bringing' 
the spirit of personal goodwill to bear on all persons under all 
circumstances, even through suffering wrong without retalia- 
tion.' 

‘The American Legation, however, replied that this petition. 
' was inconsistent with the necessity that exists for safeguarding 
Americans in China, and that therefore no exception could or 
would be made in the procedure in case of emergencies with' 
regard to the signers of the petition.” 

This is one of those instances in which two ^apparently con- 
tradictory positions are right at the same time. For the brave 
missionaries there was no other attitude possible, though now- 
a-days very few adopt it. Was it not about China that a mis- 
sionary deputation some thirty years ago waited on the late 
Lord Salisbury and asked the protection of the British gun- 
boats for carrying their message to the imwilling Chinese? 
Then the late noble Marquess had to tell the missionaries that,, 
if they sought the protectioA of the British, arms, they must 
submit to international obligations and curb their fnissionary 
ardour. He reminded them that the Christians of old, if they 
penetrated the remotest regions of the earth, expected no pro- 
tection save from God and put their live^ in constant danger,- 
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In the case quoted by the New York Nation, the missionaries^ 
according to the report, have reverted to the ancient practice. 

The American Government, however, so long as it retains 
its present character, can only give the answer they are report- 
ed to have given. That the answer betrays the evil of the 
modern system is another matter. The American prestige de- 
pends not upon its moral strength but upon force. But why 
should the whole armed force of America be mobilized for the 
so-called vindication of its honour or name? What harm can 
accrue to the honour of America if twenty-five naissionaries 
choose to go to China uninvited for the sake of delivering their 
message and get killed in the act? Probably it would be the 
best thing for their mission. The American Government by 
its interference could only interrupt the full working of the 
law of suffering. But self-restraint of America would mean a 
complete change of outlook. Today defence of citizenship is a 
defence of national commerce, i.e., exploitation. That exploita- 
tion presupposes the use of force for imposing commerce upon 
an unwilling people. Nations have, in a sense, therefore, almost 
become gangs of robbers, whereas they should be a peaceful 
combination of men and women united for the common good of 
mankind. In the latter case, their strength will lie not in their 
skill in the use of gunpowder, but in the possession of superior 
Moral^bre. The action of the twenty-five missionaries is a dim 
shadow of reconstructed society or even reconstructed nations. 
I do not know whether they carried out their principle into 
practice in every department of life- I need hardly point out 
that, in spite of the threat of the American Government to pro- 
tect them against themselves, they could neutralize, indeed even 
frustrate, any effort at retaliation. But that means complete 
self-effacement. And if one is to combat the fetish of force, it 
vill ■ only be by means totally different from those in vogue 
imong the pure worshippers of brute force. ^ 

It must not be forgotten that a|ter all there is a philosophy 
)ehind the modern worship of brute force with a histoxy to back 
t. The microscopic non-militant minority has indeed nothing to 
ear from it, if only it has immovable faith behind it But faith 
n the possibility of holding together society, without %fute force 
eems somehow to be lacking. Yet if one pj^a^bh^can pit him- 
elf against the whole world, why canhot two of more do like- 
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wise together? I know the answer that has been given. Time 
alone can show the possibilities of the revolution that is silently 
creeping upon us. Speculation is waste of effort where action is 
already afoot. Those who have faith will join the initial effort 
in which demonstrable results cannot be shown. 

Young India, 21-10-1926 
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‘HUMANIZING WAR’! ' 

I extract the following interesting paragraphs from an 
article headed ‘War’ in the March Number of The Brotherhood: 

'‘Last time the women and children were only starved— it 
was done%by a process cunningly disguised as ‘economic pres- 
sure' — ^but next time they are to be gassed to death. Aeroplanes 
will drop penetrating poisons which will exterminate civil popu- ■ 
lation; Edison says that it should not be difficult to dispose of 
London's millions in three hours. In every civilized country , the 
chemists are at work searching for some particularly deadly 
poisons. In England, says Truth, our Government is busy ex- 
perimenting with improvements, in poison gas and killing 
animals at the rate of two a day in the process. It obtained in 
one year 689 cats, guihea pigs, goats, mice, monkeys, rabbits 
and rats, and killed 618 of them with poison gas in search of 
improvements. 

“Some idea of the horrors of the next war may be gathered 
from the fact that lihe range of guns has been doubled since 
the Armistice, and that machine guns are new available which 
fire, 1,500 shots a minute. An automatic cannon will fire one 
and a quarter pound shells at the rate of 120 a minute, and there 
is a sixteen-inch gun which hurls a missile weighing more than 
,a ton for a distance of twenty-seven miles. The Chemical 
Warfare Service in America has discovered a liquid, three drops 
of which when applied to any part of the skin will cause a 
man’s death. One aeroplane, carrying two tons of this liquid, 
could kill the whole population over miles of territory. General 
Swinton of the British Army says: ‘The great future weapon 
of war will be deadly germs. We have since the war discovered 
and developed germs which, dropped down upon cities and 
armies, will slaughter a nation in a day.’ 

“If anyone is ever in danger of becoming unduly optimistic, 
let him remember that we spent in 1924 forty millions on educa- 
tion, a hundred and twenty-one millions on armaments, and 
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three hundred and sixteen millions on drink. The business of 
scientific killing is very expensive, and I am told that nitrogen 
thrown away in one small and indecisive battle in France would 
have been enough to save India from a famine. The great world 
powers are still pouring out an incredible amount of their 
treasure upon armaments, although history so plainly teaches 
that increasing armaments do nothing but increase the likeli- 
hood of wars. Peace-loving America voted eighty-five million 
dollars for aviation expansion in a few minutes, and no one took 
the slightest notice of this forward movement in the race for 
armaments. The ?irony of the situation is that, while Great 
Britain is spending nearly twice as much money on armaments 
today as she spent in 1913, the victorious nations have relieved 
Germany of the burden of such expenditure, so that, in com- 
peting with her in industry and commerce, they work under a 
^severe handicap of their own creation.” 

I add to this the following from The Lancet ( Jime 18, 1927) : 

“Since the arrival of the British troops there have been 
many cases of influenza and pneumonia, but the question of 
venereal disease has been the most clamant one, and in spite 
of every possible precaution the number of those afiected has 
steadily increased ... A number of prostitutes from North and 
South have flocked to Shanghai, most of them being Chinese 
(6 per cent), Russians (30 per cent), and Japanese <5 per cent). 
The majority of the brothels are in the French Concession and 
in Chinese districts bordering on municipal roads. The high 
venereal rate has given the. Command much concern, and no 
, stone is left unturned in the effort to lower it.” 

And yet there are intelligent men who talk, and gullible 
men who subscribe to the talk, of the humanizing influence^ 
of war! 

Young India, 11-8-1927 
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WAR AGAINST WAR 
A correspondent writes: 

“My excuse for writing this is that the autobiographical 
chapter about your attitude towards war as a follower of Truth 
and Ahimsa has apparently stirred the thoughts of many, and 
abler people would be writing to you about it. But I wish to 
present some aspects that have struck me. Is it not a funda- 
mental doctrine that to the true discipline of Truth and Ahimsa 
there can be no tampering with bad things even though one 
cannot resist them? War is a necessary evil as some say, but 
that is no excuse for supporting it in the hope that after it 
there will come to the world a realization of the wickedness of 
waging war. It cannot be. Qn the contrary, the callousness of 
man is iiy^reased further in intensity and the feeling about- 
the sacredness of life is destroyed. The anarchist could argue 
oust as you do and say: *We cannot stop European aggression 
and terrorism. We cannot resist terrorism by mass force. But 
if we can only demonstrate to them "the wickedness of such 
methods by using these against them, they will see the folly of 
their attitude and we shall become free, and we shall also save* 
the world from terrorism. So long as himsa is resorted to by 
our rulers and so long as we hate terrorism what is the harm 
in using these weapons, provided we do not allow them to 
obsess us?' Has the Great War actually done any good to the 
nations and particularly to the victors? Materially, morally 
and socially they have lost heavily as a result of the victory. 
Their moral standards have all been upset, and the strife after 
the life of the movement, and the disregard for truth and 
honesty in international dealings is becoming more and more 
apparent every day. Can any good come out of a war, however 
‘righteous' it may be? Are we not bound to oppose it and invite 
suffering for the cause rather than in any way acquiesce in it 
either passively or actively? Do you not believe that the paci- 
fists served the cause better than those who actively engaged 
in the War? What you say might represent the state of your 
mind in 1914 when you thought there was a sense of justice in 
the British mentality. Do you now feel that it was right? li 
another war were declared tomorrow, would you volunteer your 
help to England in the hope that you would be making things 
better after the war? I know I have not presented the case ir 
the best way, but you can understand what it is that I am 
trying to tell you, and I shall be glad to have reply.” 
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I agree with the correspondent that he has not presented his 
case ‘in the best way’, but he does represent a type of readers 
who will not read carefully even writings that are meant to 
be serious, simply because they happen to be found in a weekly 
journal. If readers like the correspondent will re-read the 
chapter in question, they will be able to deduce from it that 

1. I did not offer my services because I believed in war. 
I offered them because I could pot avoid participation in it at 
least indirectly. 

2. I had no status to resist participation. 

3. I do not believe that war can be avoided by taking part 
in it, even as I do not believe that evil can be avoided by parti- 
cipation in it. This, however, needs to be distinguished from 
sincerely helpless participation in many things we hold to be 
evil or undesirable. 

4. The anarchist’s argument is irrelevant as his partici- 
pation in terrorism is deliberate, voluntary and preconceived. 

5. The War certainly did not do good to the so-called 
victors. 

6. The pacifist resisters who suffered imprisonment certainly 
served the cause of peace. 

7. If another war were declared tomorrow, I could not, with 
my present views about the existing Government, assist it in 
any shape or form; on the contrary I should exert myself to the 
utmost to induce others to withhold their assistance and to do 
everything possible and consistent with Ahimsa to bring about 
its defeat. 

Young India, 8-3-1928 
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STILL AT IT 

The autobiographical chapter dealing with my participation 
in the last war* continues to puzzle friends and critics. Here 
is one more letter: 

“In Chapter SS, Part IV, of your Autobiography you, for 
the first time, broached the question of your participation in 
the war of 1914-1918. 

Certain points troubled me, but I waited, anxiously hoping 
to see the subject more fully developed in the next chapter, as 
also probably by correspondence. 

This has to some extent happened. But still there are two 
points which have not been elucidated to the extent I had 
hoped. 

I am not writing to you with the idea that you are in the 
wrong, but with the conviction that I have not been able to* 
grasp your full meaning; and as there must be many others 
in my position, I am emboldened to ask of you the elucidation for 
which I long. 

The first point is: What actually impelled you to partici- 
pate in the war? You say ‘One of the three^ courses was open 
to me: I could declare open resist^^nce against the war and,, 
in accbrdance with the law of Satyagraha, boycott the Empire 
until it changed its military policy; or I could seek imprison- 
ment by civil disobedience of such of its laws as were fit to be 
disobeyecft or I could participate in the war on the side of the 
Empire and thereby acquire the capacity and the fitness for 
resisting the violence of war. I lacked this capacity and fitness; 
so I thought there was nothing for it but for me to serve in the 
war/ 

What capacity and fitness for resisting the violence of the 
war was it that you hoped to acquire by participating in the 
war? 

I can see that your case was individual and quite different 
from that of the natives of the various belligerent countries. 
You were not liable, as they were, to be recruited for active 
service, and passwe resistance was not therefore naturally open 
to you. Then to make public protest against the war, when you 
had no status with which to back it, would have been worse than 

♦ Chapter 10 in this volume. 
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useless. But why take on one iota more of helpless participa- 
tion than was absolutely necessary? 

Though from the foregoing quotation one gathers that 
you joined the war in order to acquire the capacity to resist the 
violence of war, yet in other places you clearly state that you 
hoped, by your action, to gain some status for yourself and 
your country — ^not merely for resisting war — one concludes. 

And out of this comes the second question; was it right to 
join the war with the hope of gaining anything? 

I do not know how to reconcile this with the teaching of 
the Gita which says that we should never act with a view to 
the fruits of our action. 

Throughout the chapter you used the argument of aiding or 
not aiding the British Empire, and I realize that the question, 
as originally broached, was an individual one. But it inevitably 
leads us on to the question: should we or should we not partici- 
pate in war as war?” 

No doubt it was a mixed motive that prompted me to parti- 
cipate in the war. Two things I can recall. Though as an indi- 
vidual I was opposed to war, I had no status for offering effect- 
ive non-violent resistance. Non-yiolent resistance can only fol- 
low some real disinterested service, some heart-expression of 
love- For instance, I would have no status to resist a savage 
offering animal sacrifice until he could recognize in me his friend 
through some loving act of mine or other means. I do not sit 
in judgment upon the world for its many misdeeds, ^eing im- 
perfect myself and needing toleration and charity, I tolerate the 
world^s imperfections till I find or create an opportunity for 
fruitful expostulation. I felt that, if by sufficient service I could 
attain the power and the confidence to resist the Empire’s wars 
and its warlike preparations, it would be a good thing for me, 
who was seeking to enforce non-violence in my own life, to 
test the extent to which it was possible among the masses. . 

The other motive was to qualify for Swaraj through the 
good offices of the statesmen of the Empire. I could not thus 
qualify myself except through serving the Empire in its ;life 
and death struggle. It must be imderstood that I am writihg 
of my mentality in 1914 when I was a believer in the Einpire 
and its willing ability to help India in her battle for freedom. 
Had I been the non-violent rebel that I am today, 1 ^oiild cer- 
tainly not have helped, but through every effort dp^ to non- 
violence I should have attempted to defeat ifr puipose. 
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My opposition to and disbelief in war was as strong then as 
it is today. But we have to j^^ecognize that there are many 
things in the world which we do although we may be against 
doing them. I am as much opposed to taking the life of the low- 
est creature alive as I am to war. But I continually take such 
life, hoping some day to attain the ability to do without this 
fratricide. To. entitle me, in spite of it, to be called a votary of 
non-violence, my attempt must be honest, strenuous and im- 
ceasing. The conception of moksha, absolution from the need 
to have embodied existence, is based upon the necessity of 
perfected men and women being completely non-violent. Pos- 
session of a body like every other possession necessitates some 
violence, be it ever so little. The fact is that the path of duty 
fs not always easy to discern amidst claims seeming to conflict 
one with the other. 

Lastly, the- verse referred to from the Gita has ' a double 
meaning. One is that there should be no selfish purpose behind 
our actions. That of gaining Swaraj is not selfish purpose. 
Secondly, to be detached from fruits of actions is not to be 
ignorant of them, or to disregard or disown them. To be de- 
tached is never to abandon action because the contemplated 
result may not follow. On the contrary, it is proof of immov- 
able faith in the certainty of the contemplated result following 
in due course. 

Young India, 15-3-1928 
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MY ATTITUDE TOWAKDS WAR 


Rev. B. De Ligt has written in a French journal called 
Evolution a long open letter to me. He has favoured me with 
a translation of it. The open letter strongly criticises my parti- 
cipation in the Boer War and then the Great War of 1914, and 
invites me to explain my conduct in the light of Ahimsa. Other 
friends too have put the same question. I have attempted to 
give the explanation more than once in these columns. 

There is no defence for my conduct weighed only in the 
scales of. Ahimsa. I draw no distinction between 'those who wield 
the weapons of destruction and those who do Red Cross work. 
Both participate in war and advance its cause. Both are guilty 
of the crime of war. But even after introspection during all 
these years, I feel_that, in the circumstances in which I found 
myself, I was bound to adopt the course I did b«5th during the 
Boer War and the Great European War and for that matter the 
so-called Zulu ‘Rebellion’ of Natal in 1906. 

Life is governed by a multitude of forces. It would be 
smooth sailing, if one could determine the course of one’s actions 
only by one general principle whose application at a given 
moment was too obvious to need even a moment’s reflection. 
But I cannot recall a single act which could be so easily deter- 
mined. 

. Being a confirmed war resister I have never given myself 
training in the use of destructive weapons in spite of opportuni- 
ties to take such training. It was perhaps thus that I escaped 
direct destruction of human life! But so long as I lived under 
a system of government based on force and voluntarily partook 
of the many facilities and privileges it created for me, I was 
bound to help that Government to the extent of my ability 
when it was engaged in a war, unless I non-cooperated with 
that Government and renounced to the utmost of my capacity 
the privileges it offered me. 

Let me take an illustration. I am a member of an institu- 
tion which holds a few acres of land whose crops are in immi-. 
nent peril from monkeys. I believe in the SacredneSs -ef all 
life, and hence I regard it as breach of Ahimsa to inflict any 
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injury on the monkeys. But I do not hesitate to instigate and 
direct an attack on the monkeys in order to save the crops. I 
would like to avoid this evil. I can avoid it by leaving or breaks 
ing up the institution. I do not do so because I do not expect 
to be able to find a society where there will be no agriculture 
and therefore no destruction of some life. In fear and trembling, 
in humility and penance, I therefore participate in the injury 
inflicted on the monkeys, hoping some day to find a way out. 

Even so did I participate in the three acts of war. I could 
not, it would be madness for me to, sever my connection with 
the society to which I belong- And on those three occasions 
I had no thought of non-cooperating with the British Govern- 
ment. My position regarding that Government is totally differ- 
ent today, and hence I should not voluntarily participate in its 
war, and I should risk imprisonment and even4he gallows, if 
I was forced^ to take up arms or otherwise take part in its 
military operations. 

But that still does, not solve the riddle. If there was a 
national Government, whilst I should not take any direct part 
in any war, I can conceive occasions when it would be my duty 
to vote for the military training of those who wish to take it. 
For I know that all its members do not believe in non-violence 
to the extent I do. It is not possible to make a person or a 
society non-violent by compulsion. 

Non-violence works in a most mysterious manner. Often a 
man’s actions defy analysis in terms of non-violence; equally 
often his actions may wear the appearance of violence when he 
is absolutely non-violent in the highest sense of the term and 
is subsequently found so ' to be. All I can then claim for my 
• conduct is that it was, in the instances cited, actuated in the 
interests of non-violence. There was no thought of sordid 
national or other interest. I do not believe in the promotion of 
national or any other interest at the sacrifice of some other 
interest. 

I may not carry my argument any further. Language at best 
is but a poor vehicle for expressing one’s thoughts in full. For 
me non-violence is not a mere philosophical principle. It is 
the rule and the breath of my life. I know I fail often, some- 
times consciously, more often unconsciously. It is a matter 
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not of the intellect but of the heart. True guidance comes by 
constant waiting upon God, by utmost humility, self-abnegation, 
by being ever ready to sacrifice one’s self. Its practice requires 
fearlessness and courage of the highest order, I am painfully 
aware of my failings. 

But the Light within me is steady and clear. There is no 
escape for any of us save through Truth and non-violence. I 
know that war is wrong, is an unmitigated evil. I know too 
that it has got to go. I firmly believe that freedom won through 
bloodshed or fraud is no freedom. Would that all the acts 
alleged against me were found to be wholly indefensible rather 
than that by any act of mine non-violence was held to be com- 
promised or that I was ever thought to be in favour of violence 
or untruth in any shape or form. Not violence, not untruth, 
but non-violence, Truth is the law of our being. 

• 

Young India, 13-9-1928 
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‘WHAT ARE WE TO DO?’ 

Two weeks ago I wrote in Navajivan a note on the tragedy 
in Godhra, where Shri Purushottam Shah bravely met his death 
at the hands of his assailants, and gave the note the heading 
‘Hindu Muslim Fight in Godhra’. Several Hindus did not like 
the heading and addressed angry letters asking me to correct 
it. I found it impossible to accede to their demand. Whether 
there is one victim or more, whether one assumes the offensive 
and the other simply suffers, I should describe the event as a 
fight, if the whole series of happenings were the result of a state 
of war between the two communities. Whether in Godhra or 
in other places there is today a state of war between the two 
communities. Fortunately the countryside is still fr^ee jmdm 
the war-fever which is mainly confined to towns and 
where, in some form or other, fighting is cohtinuany: on. 

Even the correspondents tvho have, writtien to ml 
do not seeni to deny the fact that the ^c^e out of 

the communal antagonisms thgt existed^, tbape* 
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If the correspondents had simply addressed themselves to 
the heading, I should have satisfied myself with writing to them 
privately and written nothing in Navajivan about it. But there 
are other letters in which the correspondents have vented their 
ire on different counts. A volunteer from Ahmedabad who had 
heen to Godhra writes: 

“You say that you must be silent over these quarrels. Why 
were you not silent over the Khilafat, and why did you exhort 
us to join the Muslims? Why are you not silent about your 
principles of Ahimsa? How can you justify your silence when 
the two communities are running at each other’s throat and 
the Hindus are being crushed to atoms? How does Ahimsa come 
there? I invite your attention to two cases: 

A Hindu shopkeeper thus complained to me: ‘Mussalmans 
purchase bags of rice from my shop, often never paying for 
them. I cannot insist on payment for fear of their looting my 
godowns. I have, therefore, to make an involuntary gift of 
about 50 fo 75 maunds of rice every month.’ 

Others complained: 'Mussalmans invade our quarters and 
insult our women in our presence, and we have to sit still. If 
we dare to raise a protest, we are done for. We dare not even 
lodge a complaint against them.’ 

What would you advise in such cases? How would you 
bring your Ahimsa into play? Or even here would you prefer 
to remain silent?” 

These and similar questions have been answered in these 
pages over and over again, but as they are still raised, I had 
better explain my views once more at the risk of repetition. 

Ahimsa is not the way of the timid or the cowardly. It is 
the way of the brave ready to face death. He who perishes 
sword in hand is no doubt brave, but he who faces death with- 
out raising his little finger and without flinching is braver. But 
he who surrenders his rice bags for fear of being beaten is a 
coward and no votary of Ahimsa. He is innocent of Ahimsa. 
He who, for fear of being beaten, suffers the women of his 
household to be insulted, is not manly but just the reverse. He 
is fit to be neither a husband nor a father nor a brother. Such 
people have no right to complam. ^ 

These cases have nothing to do with the inveterate enmity 
between the Hindus and Mussalmans. Where there are fools 
there are bound to be knaves, where there are cowards there are 
t)Ound to be bullies, whether they are Hindus or Mussalmans. 
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Such, cases used to happen even before the outbreak of these 
communal hostilities. The question here, therefore, is not how 
to teach one of the two communities a lesson or how to humanize 
it, but how to teach a coward to be brave. 

If the thinking sections of both the communities realize 
the cowardice and folly at the back of the hostilities, we can 
easily end them. Both have to be brave, both have to be wise. 
If both or either deliberately get wise, theirs will be the way 
of non-violence. If both fight and learn wisdom only by bitter 
experience, the way will be one of violence. Either way there 
is no room for cowards in a society of men, i.e., in a society 
which loves freedom. Swaraj is not for cowards. 

It is idle, therefore, to denounce Ahimsa or to be angry 
with me on the strength of the cases cited. Ever since my ex- 
perience of the distortion of Ahimsa in Bettiah ih 1921 I have 
been repeating over and over again that he who cannot protect 
himself or his nearest and dearest or their honour by non- 
violently facing death, may and ought to do so by violently 
dealing with the oppressor. He who can do neither of the two is 
a burden. He has no business to be the head of a family. He 
must either hide himself, or must rest content to live for ever 
in helplessness and be prepared to crawl like a worm at the 
bidding of a bully. 

I know only one way — ^the way of Ahimsa. The way of 
himsa goes against my grain. I do not want to cultivate the 
power to inculcate himsa. As Ahimsa has no place in the at- 
mosphere of cowardice prevailing today, I must needs be reti- 
cent over the riots we hear of from day to day. This exhibi- 
tion of my helplessness cannot be to my liking. But God never 
ordains that only things that we like should happen an,d things* 
that we do not like should not happen. In spite of the helpless- 
ness, the faith sustains me that He is the Help of the helpless, that 
He comes to one’s succour only when one throws himself, 

His mercy. It is because of this faith that I cherish 
that God will one day show me- a path which I may ^eta^^ntly 
commend to the people. With me fhe conviction as 

ever that willynilly Hindus and Mussalm^is nip^, h® <*i^ends 
one day. No one can say hpw and wjhep. The 

future is entirely in '.the- 
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to US the ship of Faith which alone can enable us to cross the 
ocean of Doubt. 

Young India, 11-10-1928 
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‘MY ATTITUDE TOWAEbs WAR’ 

My . article under the above heading published in Young 
India, 13th September 1928, has given rise to much correspon- 
.jdence with me and in the European press that is interested in 
war against war. In the personal correspondence there is a 
letter from Tolstoy’s friend and follower, V. Tcherkoff, which, 
coming as it does from one who commands great respect among 
lovers of peace, the reader will like me to share with him. Here 
is the letter: 

, ‘'Your Russian friends send you their warmest greetings 
and best wishes for the further success of your devoted service 
for God and men. With the liveliest interest do we follow your 
life, the work of your mind, and your activity, and we rejoice 
at each of your success. We realize that all that you attain, in 
your own country is at the same time also our attainment, for, 
although under different circumstances, we are serving the 
one and the same cause. We feel a great gratitude to you for 
all that you have given and are giving us by your person, the 
example of your life, and your fruitful social work. We feel 
the deepest and most joyous spiritual union with you. 

But the truer and the deeper is the unionl" the. more acutely 
one feels the least difference or misunderstanding between us. 
And it is just such a misunderstanding between us that has 
elicited my present letter to you. ' 

Your article ‘My Attitude Towards War,’ printed in Young 
India of the 13th September of this year, has grieved many of 
. your admirers and friends. And I have felt the need of ex- 
pressing that which I feel and think on this subject. I hope 
that you will accept iny words with the same feeling of good- 
will with which they issue from me. 

^ou justify your past participation , in three wars waged by 
the British Government. Alluding to the same subject some 
years ago you in an article expressed yourself, if I remember 
right, in another spirit. Then you did not justify yourself, but 
recognized your former inconsistency. And I remember that 
this readiness of yours to recognize your past mistake greatly 
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touched and consoled me and your other friends here. Where- 
as now, on the contrary, you justify yourself, referring to the 
usual arguments put forward in defence of war. You say: ‘Life 
is governed by a multitude of forces. It would be smooth sail- 
ing, if one could determine the course of one’s actions only by 
one general principle whose application at a given moment was 
too’ obvious to need even a moment’s reflection.’ This is quite 
correct with regard to all cases which admit of considerations 
of practical expediency. But there is a category of actions, 
which owing to their character do not admit of such consi- 
derations. They are such actions which for us clearly violate a 
definitely recognized moral or divine law. To this category of 
actions belongs the wilful killing of man. In this case the issue 
should be placed categorically, and one should not allow any 
considerations of expediency to interfere. 

Neither may one solve this question according to whether 
one sympathizes or not with a given Government. And yet 
you do so when you say: Tf there was a national Government, 

I can conceive occasions when it would be my duty to vote for 
the military training of those who wish to take it.’ In this way 
you justify others who also vote for the preparation for war 
because they sympathize with another Government. And what 
a snare is placed in people’s way by a man who denies war to 
such an extent that he» refuses to serve in the army and who 
at the same time votes for military training? 

Further you say that ‘all its (the Government’s) members 
do not believe in non-violence,’ and that ‘it is not possible to 
make a person or a society non-violent by compulsion.’ But by 
abstaining from voting for military training I compel no one 
to do anything, just as by refraining from voting for training 
pickpockets I do no violence to pickpockets. 

You refer to the example of a harvest eaten by monkeys. 
But by transferring the case from men to monkeya you obscure 
it. If your harvest were attacked by men not feasts, would 
you not deem it your duty to sacrifice the harvest rather .than 
destroy the men? 

You say that it would be madness for you to sever your con- 
nection with the society to which you belong, and that as long 
as you lived under a system of government based on force, aiiS 
voluntarily partook of the many facilities and privileges^t 
created for you, you were bound to help it to the extent of, 
your ability when it was engaged in war. . ' 

Firstly, by abstaining from approving those evil cfeeds^ which 
men are engaged in around me I not only do not mf con- 
nection with the society to which I helong,*;^ the 

opposite.. I utilize this connectibn-^ way of 

serving this society. 
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Secondly, if living as I live I am obliged to assist the State 
in waging war, then I ought at all costs to cease to live as I 
live, even if I had in doing so to sacrifice my life, and in no 
wise to help people in the slaughter of their brothers. Besides^ 
it is quite possible to make use of certain facilities afforded 
by the State, which could be obtained without violence, and at 
the same time to abstain from supporting the evil deeds of the 
State. 

Perhaps the misunderstanding partly arises from your not 
having sufficiently rigidly drawn the line between violence and 
killing. There are cases when it is indeed difidcult, without 
careful consideration, to make clear whether definite violence 
is being committed. But in the question of war there is no 
room for doubt as to its being founded on the killing of man. 
In this we probably agree. 

We hope, dear and greatly esteemed friend, that you will 
recognize the justice of the considerations I have expressed, 
and that you will give us an explanation that will quiet our 
misgivings^. At all events believe me that I would not have 
written this letter, had not the passages indicated in your article 
indeed called forth misgivings among many of your sincere and 
earnest friends. 

In conclusion, I may only reiterate the expression of my 
deepest regard for you and my warmest good wishes for yourself 
and your good work.’' 

I need hardly assure M. TcherkofE that not only do I not 
resent his letter but I welcome it for its warmth of affection 
and for its transparent sincerity. 

I do not propose to enter into a detailed reply to the points 
raised in the letter. For me the matter do^s not admit of 
reasoning teyond a point. It is one of deep conviction that war 
Is an unmixed evil. I would not yield to anyone in my detesta- 
tion of war. But conviction is one thing, correct practice is 
another. The very thing that one war resister may do in the 
interest of his mission may repel another war resister who 
may do the exact opposite, and yet both may hold the same 
view about war. This contradiction arises because of the be- 
wildering complexity of human nature. I can only, therefore, 
plead for mutual toleration even among professors of the same 
creed. 

Now for some points in the letter. I do not recall the writing 
or speech in which I expressed repentance for my participa- 
tion in Britain’s wars. What I am likely to have said is thal 
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I was not sorry that I aided Britain though her policy was 
afterwards discovered by me to have been bne fraught with 
harm to India and danger to humanity- If I had felt remorse 
for having taken part in the three wars as wars' I should have 
remembered it and repeated it unless I had changed my opi- 
nion about my participation. 

Whatever I have done was not done from expedience as 
we understand the term. I claim to have done every act des- 
cribed by me for the purpose of advancing the cause of peace. 
That does not mean that those acts really advanced the cause 
of peace. I am merely stating the fact that my motive was peace. 

What is possible, however, is that I was then weak and am 
still too weak to perceive my error even as a blind man is un- 
able to see what his neighbours are able to see. I observe daily 
how capable we are of utmost self-deception. 

For the time being, however, I am not aware of my self- 
deception. What I feel is that I am looking at peace through a 
medium to which my European friends are strangers. P belong 
to a country which is compulsorily disarmed and has been held 
under subjection for centuries. My way of looking at peace 
may be necessarily different from theirs. 

Let me take an illustration. Supposing that both cats and * 
mice sincerely desire peace. Now cats will have to adjure war 
against mice. But how will mice promote peace? What will 
they abjure? Is their vote even necessary? Suppose further 
that some cats do not observe that pact arrived at by the 
assembly of cats and continue, preying upon noice, what will 
mice do? There may be some wise heads among them, and 
they may say, ‘We will offer ourselves a willing sacrifice till 
the cats are oyer-satisfied and find no fun in preying.’ These ' 
will do well to propagate their cult- But what should be their 
attitude, peace-lovers though they are, towards the mice who 
would, instead of running away from their oppressors, decide 
to arm themselves and give battle to the enemy? The leffoirl 
may be vain, but the wise mice whom I have imagined I 
apprehend, be bound to assist the Eh|ie in their de^e to be- 
come bold and strong even whilst maintaining altitude 

of peace. They will do so not but of pdj^cy^ilt high- 
est of motives. That is c^actiy fe 
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not an easy thing to understand, still less to practise, weak as 
we are. We must all act prayerfully and humbly and conti- 
nually ask God to open the eyes of our understanding, being 
ever ready to act according to the light as we receive it. My 
task as a lover and promoter of peace, therefore, today consists 
in unflinching devotion to non-violence in the prosecution of 
the campaign for regaining our liberty. And if India succeeds 
in so regaining it, it will be the greatest contribution to the 
world’s peace. European war resisters, therefore, may well 
formulate public opinion in Europe that will compel Britain to 
retrace her steps and stop the continuing spoliation of India. 

Young India, 7 - 2-1929 
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SWORD V. SPIRIT 

' A friend sends the following interesting extract from an 
old number of My Magazine: 

“No conqueror ever gained more by wars than did Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French, who, beginning as a poor Corsican 
Lieutenant, for a little while dominated Europe, altering 'boun- 
daries, upsetting thrones. Yet Napoleon knew that it was folly 
to rely on fdrce. ‘There are only ]two powers in the 'world,' he 
said, not after he had been defeated and exiled,' but while he 
appeared to be at the height of his success; ‘those powers are 
the spirit and the- sword. In the long run the sioord will 
always be conquered by the svirit.\ 

But why, we may ask, did Napoleon, if he saw so plainly 
the uselessness of war, continue to make war? Why did he 
use the sword until it was wrenched out of his hand at Water- 
loo? - Partly because Napoleon, like the rest of us, could not 
always practise what he preached, but partly because other kings 
and emperors would not let him alone. They were not as wise 
as he. When he pleaded for peace they would not believe he 
was ‘Sincere. To the Emperor of Austria after a fierce battle 
he addressed this personal appeal: 

‘Thousands of Frenchmen and Austrians have been killed; 
I The prospect of continuance of such horrors distresses ? rpe so 
. ..greatly that I make a personal appeal to you. Amid grief and 
surp^unded by 15,000 corpses, I implore Your Majesty, I feet 
to give you an urgent warning. You ar^ far ffomHlie^ 
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scene, your heart cannot be so deeply moved as mine is on the 
spot. 

‘Let us give our generation peace and tranquillity. If the 
men of the later days are such fools as to come to blows, they 
will learn wisdom after a few years of fighting and will then 
live at peace with one another.’” 

Would that India, which through her Congress has sub- 
tscribed to the policy of non-violence, will adhere to it and de- 
monstrate to a world groaning under the curse of the sword 
that the spirit does triumph over the sword in national affairs 
as it has ever been shown to have triumphed in individual 
affairs. 

Young India, 14-2-1929 


FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE 

Pax International is a monthly journal issued at Geneva* 
12 rue de Vieux-College, on behalf of the Women^s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. I have before me a copy of the 
November number of this monthly which has the following 
paragraph: 

“In Jugoslavia 72 members of the religious body of Nazar- 
enes have been condemned by the military court of the Save 
District to ip years’ imprisonment for refusing to take up arms. 
All, of the condemned have already served 5 years’ imprison- 
ment for the same offence. All friends of peace in the whole 
world should protest against these inhuman sentences and 
demand the revision of the sentence.” 

It is a remarkable awakening in the Western world, this 
peace movement. That 10 years’ servitude for the mere refusal to 
take up arms is possible under a system in respect of 72 honour- 
able men who follow the law of love rather than the law hi 
hate which the system promulgates is proof of its, b^IiaTity^ 
Whether the world conscience disapproves pf^ the^ ^?^ge 
sentences or not and whether such disapproval J>i^uces an 
effect on the Jugoslavian Government or iirife ca^ii! that 
the system! must be at its last gasp limt n^edi^ 
the infliction of barbarous s&itene§I 
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citizens. I tender my respectful congratulations to the brave 
Nazarenes whom, let me hope, the conscience of Jugoslavia itself 
will not allow to lie buried in its goals for 10 long years- 

Young India, 14-2-1929 
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WOMEN AND WAR 

An effective movement against war is making steady head- 
way in the West, and the women of the West are playing a 
most important, if not the leading, part in the movement. The 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom issued 
at its confer epee at Frankfort-on-Main held on January 4th 
the following telling appeal: 

“Formerly war only raged over limited areas; the evil was 
localized; * 

Today a war once started spreads everywhere. 

Formerly only one area was involved in fear and danger; 

Today the whole world is ‘Balkanized’, fires blaze up from, 
various centres all at once in all parts of the world. 

Never has war threatened the world in lupre terrible form; 

Never has war threatened such vast surfaces of the world;: 

Never has it threatened such innumerable populations as 
are threatened by modern methods of war. 

It is no longer a question of conflicts between mercenaries; 

It is no longer a question of battles involving mobilized 
young men; 

Entire peoples are threatened\ 

Bo they know what a new war would be with the methods-^ 
of destruction offered by science from now on which are every 
day perfected? ( 

Bo they know that the airplanes without pilots, steered by 
radio and carrying poison gas, bombs and incendiary bombs 
can, in a few minutes, destroy simultaneously great cities like 
London, Paris, Berlhi? 

Do they know that poison gases not only destroy human 
beings, sometimes like a thunderbolt, sometimes after long 
and terrible sufferings, but also that they penetrate the depths 
« of earth and poison water aird_ everything underground? 
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Do they know that the incendiary bombs can, by chemical 
combination, produce a temperature of 1,000 degrees which 
® would secure the annihilation of everything which by a miracle 
might have escaped destruction by gas? 

Do they realize that a new war would thus be a war of the 
siTYiiiltaneous extermination of peoples ^ and would imperil the 
whole of civilization? 

Now, if the race in armaments continues, leading, as it does, 
all States to ruin, nothing can prevent a netv conflict from 
'brcalzino out. 

It is a duty to make known to the masses the extent and 
gravity of the danger that threatens them. 

It is a duty to show them the futility of all the measures of 
protection against chemical and bacteriological methods of 
destruction perfected by science for use in war. 

Proposals for disarmament have been made since 1927 by 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Pact for the ^Renunciation of War’ has been signed by 
a large number of States. 

The logical conclusion of this renunciation 
can only be disarmament. 

Ancf it is the only way to avoid fresh wars. 

If,, with us, you are convinced, 

Insure the success of the campaign we have undertaken, by 
giving us your moral support by the help of your name, if you 
cannot help us in a more active way, 

And by material help -according to your means.” 

We are too poor to give any material support. Moreover 
we are not a nation to take part in any war. Till we come to 
our own, we shall have to be victims of the war that may come 
upon the world. But it is possible to render more than moral 
and material support to the movement, that is by regaining our 
freedom not by warlike means but by non-violent means. I 
suggest to the friends of peace for the world that the Congress 
in 1920 took a tremendous step towards peace when it declared 
that it would attain her own, namely Swaraj, by non-violehl 
and truthful means. And I am positive that, if we unflinchingly 
adhere to these means in the prosecution of our ’goal^ yve shall 
have made the largest contribution to the world peace. 

Young India, 21-3-1929 
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It is not without diffidence that I approach the question, 
raised by Rev. B. de Ligt in his open letter to me with regard 
to my attitude towards war.* To remain silent at the risk of' 
being misunderstood is an easy way out of the difficult situation 
I find myself in. To say that I made a mistake in participating 
in war on the occasions in question would be easier still. But it ' 
would be unfriendly not to answer questions put in the friend- 
liest manner; and I must not pretend repentance when I do not 
feel it. My anxiety to avoid a discussion of the question does 
not proceed from want of conviction, but it proceeds from the 
fear that I may not be able to make my meaning clear, and 
may thus create an impression about my attitude towards war 
which I do nof desire. Often do I find language to be a poor 
vehicle for expressing some of my fundamental sentiments. I 
would, therefore, urge Mr. B. de Ligt and other fellow war-re- 
sisters not to mind my faulty or incomplete argument and still 
less to mind my participation in war which they may be unable 
to reconcile with my professions about war. Let them under- 
stand me to be uncompromisingly against all war. If they 
cannot appreciate my argument, let them impute my partici- 
pation to unconscious weakness. For I would feel extremely 
sorry to discover that my action was used b^ anyone to justify 
war under certain conditions. 

But having said this much I must adhere 4o the position 
taken up in the articlef which is the subject matter of Mr. B. 
de^Ligt’s letter. Let the European, war-resisters appreciate one 
vital difference between them and me. They do not represent 
exploited nations; I represent the most exploited nation on earth. 
To use an unflattering ‘ comparison, they represent the cat and' 
I represent the mouse. Has a mouse even the sense of non- 
violence?' Is it not a fundamental want with him to strive t^* 
offer successful violence before he can be taught to appreciate 
the virtue, the grandeur, the supremacy, of the law of non-viol- 
ence — ^Ahimsa-^in the field of war? May it not be necessary: 

* Given as an appendix. 

t §ee Chapter^ 30. 
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for me, as a representative of the mouse tribe, to participate in 
my principal’s ^sire for wreaking destruction even for the pur- 
pose of teaching him the superiority of non-destruction? 

Here the analogy of the cat and the mouse ends. The mouse 
has no capacity in him to alter his nature. A human being, 
however debased or fallen he may be, has in 'him the capacity 
of rising to the greatest height ever attained by any human being 
irrespective of race or colour. Therefore, even whilst I may go 
with my countrymen a long way in satisfying their need for 
preparation for war, I should do so in the fullest hope of wean- 
ing them from war and of their seeing one day its utter futility. 
Let it be remembered that the largest experiment known to 
history in mass non-violence is being tried by me even as I seem 
to be lending myself for the purpose of war. For want of skill 
the experiment may fail. But the war-resister in Europe should 
strain every nerve to understand and appreciate the pheno- 
menon going on before him in India of the same man trying 
the bold experiment in non-violence whilst hobnobbing with 
those who would prepare for war. 

It is part of the plan of non-violence that I should share the 
feelings of my countrymen if I would ever expect to bring them 
to non-violence. The striking fact is that Jndia including the 
educated politician is nolens volens driven to the belief that 
non-violence alone will free the masses from the thraldom of 
centuries. It is true that all have not followed out the logical 
consequences of non-violence. Who can? In spite of my boast 
that I know th*e truth of non-violence and try my best to 
practise it, I fail often to follow out the logical conclusions of 
the doctrine. The working of nature’s processes in the human 
breast is mysterious and baffles interpretation. 

This I know that, if Irj^a comes to her own demonstrably 
through non-violent means? India will never want to carry a 
vast army, an equally grand navy, and a grander air force. 
her self-consciousness rises to the height necessary to give hA 
a non-violent victory in her fight for freedom, the world valued 
will have changed and most of the paraphernalia of would 
be found to be useless. Such an India may be a rpere ' day- 
dream, a childish foUy. But such, in iny opinion, is undoubtedly 
the implication of an India becoming free through non-violence. 
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When that freedom comes, if it ever does, it will have come 
through a gentlemanly understanding with G^at Britain. But 
then it will not be an imperialistic haughty Bntain manoeuvr- 
ing for world supremacy, but a Britain humbly trying to ^ serve 
the common end of humanity. India will no longer then be 
helplessly driven into Britain’s wars of exploitation, but hers 
will be the voice of a powerful nation seeking to keep under 
restraint all the violent forces of the world. 

Whether all these fanciful ideas are ever realized or not, 
my own life line is cast. I can no longer, in any conceivable 
circumstance, take part in Britain’s wars. And I have already 
said in these pages that, if India attains (what will be to me 
so-called) freedom by violent means, she will cease to be a 
country of my pride; that time will be a time for me of civil 
death. There ^can, therefore, never be any question of my parti- 
cipation, direct or indirect, in any war of exploitation by India. 

But I have already pointed out in these pages that fellow 
war-resisters in the West are participants in war even in peace 
time inasmuch as they pay for the preparations that are being 
made for it and otherwise sustain governments whose main 
occupation is such preparation. Again, all activity for stopping 
war must prove fruitless, so long as the causes of war are not 
understood and radically dealt with. Is not the prime cause of 
modern wars the inhuman race for exploitation of the so-called 
weaker races of the earth? 

Young India, 9-5-1929 , 
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THE KELLOGG PACT 

# "‘In Young India for March 21st was printed an appeal 
issued at the recent Conference of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, in which occurs the following 
passage: "The Pact for the ‘"renunciation of war” has been 
signed by a large number of States. The logical conclusion of 
this renunciation can only be disarmament. And it is the only 
way to avoid fresh war.’ It is possible that some of the readers 
of Young India are not fully conversant with the genesis of this 
Pact, the Kellogg Pact as it is often called, and with its tre- 
mendous possibilities. So the following very sketchy outline 
may not be out of place. 

It is the outcome of a movement for the outlawry of war 
which was begun in the U. S. A. by Mr. S. O. Levinson in 1920, 
and has been gradually but steadily gaining strength. Senator 
Porah, a man of exceptional ability and power, .has been, so to 
speak, Mr. Levinson’s representative in the TJ. S. A. Senate, and 
in 1923 he brought in a resolution of which the general purport 
was that the U. S. A. should invite all the civilized nations of 
the world to join her in a universal treaty outlawing war by 
declaring it an international crime. It was at first hardly 
treated with any seriousness, but the Outlawry Committee 
founded by Mr. Levinson was steadily educating public opinion, 
so that each time Mr. Borah called the attention of the Senate 
to his resolution, it was treated more, seriously, and about three 
years ago the women peace workers in the U.S,A. saw its possi- 
bilities, and began to work for it. About two years ago Mr. 
Levinson visited Europe, and his scheme was thus brought more 
prominently to the fore. 

In ApriP 1927, M. Briand, the Foreign Secretary for France, 
speaking at a meeting in commemoration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the entrance of the U.S.A. into the War, made a 
remark to the effect that he would at any time be willing to 
sign a treajty with the U.S.A., outlawing war between the two 
countries; and he followed this up in June 1927 with a formal 
offer to Mr. Kellogg, the Secretary of State- to the U.S.A. 
Mr. Kellogg after some time replied with the suggestion that 
instead of a bilateral treaty between France and the U.SJL 
there should be a multilateral treaty in which all the civilfeed 
nations of the world should be invited to join. This, it be 
noticed, was in essence the same as Mr. Levinsdn’^ schem^e. It 
is not necessary to go into all the correspondence and negotia- 
tions on the subject, or into the various exceptions or reserva- 
tions proposed by the French and British Foreign Ministers, 
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Which would have weakened the treaty considerably, had they 
been embodied in it. Secretary Kellogg was firm in insisting 
on the universality of the treaty, and on its freedom from all 
reservations; and at last on August 27th 1928 it was signed by 
fifteen States, and within five or six months practically all the 
States of the world signified their intention of adhering to it. 

It consists of only two very brief and simple articles, by 
the first of which the signatories, in the names of their respec- 
tive peoples, renounce war as an instrument of national policy; 
while by the second they agree never to seek a settlement of 
any dispute, of whatever nature and whatever origin, save by 
pacific means It thus stands as a clear and unqualified re- 
nunciation of war, and whatever reservations were sought to be 
made are outside it, hence have no binding quality, and are- 
reduced to a mere statement of the interpretation put upon 
the treaty by the individual statesmen who made them. 

Now, while it is quite true that the logical outcome of this 
renunciatipn is disarmament, that outcome is not likely to 
follow very quicker. |t would perhaps be more accurate to say 
that this renunciation for the first time brings disarmament, 
within the realm of possibility. The governments have not 
sufficient confidence in one another to dare to disarm so long' 
as war is recognized as a legitimate way of settling their dis- 
putes, and no student of history can blame them. It is doubt- 
ful how far it is even now realized that this treaty has placed 
war outside the pale of legitimacy; but as that realization, 
grows, the 'fear and distrust will gradually disappear. 

The first thing needed, then, is for the people in every 
country to realize* what ' their Government has done in their 
name, and to build up a strong enough public opinion to hold! 
the governments to their word. There is little, if any, room for 
doubt in the minds of those who have followed the history of 
the Pact that it is the force of public opinion that has brought 
about its. acceptance by practically the whole world. It is for 
tSe same force of public opinion to make it an effective reality^ 

How does all this affect India? Do not her poverty and’ 
her subjection make her powerless? I think not. For public* 
opinion belongs to the realm of the mind, and nothing can 
fetter the mind. To build up the strong united public opinion 
that is needed will no doubt take time, especially in so vast 
and diversified a country as this; but the building can be done 
independently of all political parties and political disabilities; 
the subject belongs to a higher sphere than these. So now is* 
the time to begin. Let the teachers in the schools and colleges 
lead the way by seeing that the youths fully understand what 
this Pact really is, what it involves, and what power it places 
in the hands of the people. When this knowledge has been 
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assimilated by the educated it will in some form permeate the 
masses of the uneducated, preparing the way for the stand 
India will take when she has attained her freedom. 

It has been objected by some that there is no hope of gov- 
ernments being sincere, or keeping their word, and that the 
treaty is therefore a mere futile gesture, a ‘‘fictitious Peace 
Pact” {Yeung India, p. 117); the reply is that people can, 
if they so will, prevent its being so, and make it instead one of 
the greatest events that have ever happened in human history., 

If they realize what an opportunity the signing of this Pact 
gives them, they will assuredly not fail to take advantage of 
it.— L. E.” 

I gladly publish L. E.’s contribution, and have no difficulty 
in agreeing that the Kellogg Pact has great possibilities, the 
patent insincerity of many signatories notwithstanding. I share 
to the full the apprehension alDOut the Pact felt by the corres- 
pondent whose letter to Young India L. E. has mentioned. But 
this insincerity does not trouble me. My difficulty is as to the 
suggestion made by L. E. about India’s part in promoting peace. 
India’s contribution to peace must, in the nature of things, ibe 
different in kind from that of the Western nations. India is not 
an independent nation. And it may be inferred from her pre- 
sent position that she has not the will to be independent. The . 
parties to the Pact are mostly partners in the exploitation of 
the peoples of Asia and Africa; India i^the most exploited among 
them all. The Peace Pact, therefore, in substance means a 
desire to carry on the joint exploitation peacefully. At least 
that is how the Pact appears to me to be at present. India has 
never waged war against any nation. She has put up some- 
times ill-organized or half-organized resistance in self-defence 
pure and simple. She has, therefore, not got to develop the will 
for peace. She has that in abundance, whether she knows it 
not. The way she can promote peace is to offer successful re- 
sistance to her exploitation by peaceful means. That is to say, 
she has to achieve her independence, for this year to be known 
as Dominion Status, by peaceful means. If she can do this, it 
will be the largest contribution that any single nation will have 
made towards world peace. If my diagnosis is correct, it vdll be 
realized that the teaching such as L. E. wants in the schbofe can 
only be ineffective and, what is worse, hypocritie^j.,,, Bven if 
the teachers can make themselves believe in whai^ &ey may be 
called , upon to teach, it will find no ^ho in "Sie hearts of the 
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boys and girls of their classes, even as a person who ha^ never 
hurt a fly will fail to understand the meaning of an appeal made 
to him to will not to spill blood. 

Young India, 4-7-1929 
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OUR CHOICE 

An American correspondent has sent me a cutting from an 
old number of The World Tomorrow (August, 1928). It is a 
remarkable article on ‘Pacifism and National Security’ by John’ 
Nevin Sayre, which is worthy of perusal by every patriot. The 
following opening paragraphs show which way the writer would 
lead us: 


“Pacifism, first of all, asks people to consider whether 
national armament can really conduce to security in a civiliza- 
tion which uses the tools of twentieth century science. No 
matter what may be said for defence by armament in the past, 
we believe that it is an utterly obsolete and extremely dan- 
gerous way of attempting to attain security now. In the world 
in which we live and in the decades immediately ahead it is 
open to the double objection of (1) mounting cost, and (2) di- 
minishing effectiveness for defence. 

Within the span of forty years, that is within the lifetime 
of many of my readers, the United States has increased the 
annual expenditure for its navy from 15 milfion to 318 million 
dollars. The last session of Congress passed appropriations 
which mean that, every time the hands of the clock traverse 
' twenty-four hours, the United States spends 2,000,000 dollars 
for upkeep of the army and navy. A leading article in The 
New York Times, published in March 1927, was headed, ‘War 
— ^Mail’s Greatest Industry’. The writer asserted that ‘prepara- 
tion to be ready for war constitutes what is actually the greatest 
industry in the world.’ 

There is also an increasing human cost not measurable in 
dollars. The machines of war have to be tended by men. The 
munitions of war have to be manufactured by men, and ap- 
proach is being made more and more toward the drafting of 
industry and of whole populations for war service. Once wars 
were fought by professional armies which constituted but 
relatively small part of any people; today military’ strategists 
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plan to conscript the activity of the entire man power of a 
nation. A proposed French law gives power to the State to 
conscript also the women. Compulsory military training in 
time of peace and the invasion of schools and colleges by mili- 
tary departments run by the Department of War are requisi- 
tioning study time of youth, and tending to regiment youth's 
thinking. The post office, the newspapers, the radio, the movies, 
artists, and men of science are in danger of being drawn in to 
give their support to the building of war's preparedness ma- 
chine. All this means an increasing cost to human liberty, to 
freedom of thought and discussion, to the possibility of social 
advance. It should be fully weighed in estimating the price to 
be paid for putting over an ‘adequate' security programme. 
Armed preparedness is a huge cost in the present, and for the 
future it is mounting. 

Even worse is the fact that increase of expenditure for arma- 
ment does not in the modern world purchase increase of secu- 
rity. It may do so, possibly, for a score of years, but the policy 
is subject to a law of diminishing returns, and* leads straight 
towards a climax of disaster. Senator Borah in discussing ‘what 
is preparedness?' recently called attention to the huge public 
debts and constantly increasing tax burdens which governments 
are putting on their peoples throughout the world. ‘The things 
with which governments will have to contend in the future,*^' 
he said, ‘are the economic distress and political unrest of their- 
own people*. A big armament programme, he warns us, ‘will be 
courting trouble.' It will widen the breach between the citizen 
and his Government. It will further discourage and exaspe- 
rate those who already have more than they can bear. It will 
not be preparedness, for that which accentuates economic 
distress is unpreparedness." 

The fashion nowadays is to take for granted that whatever* 
America and England are doing is good enough for us. But 
the figures given by the writer of the cost to America of her 
armament are too terrible to contemplate. War has become a 
matter 'of money and resourcefulness in inventing weapons of 
destruction. It is no longer a matter of personal bravery or en- 
durance. To compass the destruction of men, women and 
children, it might be enough for me to press a button and drop^ 
poison on them in a second. P 

Do we wish to copy this method of defending ourselves? 
Even if we do, have yre the financial ability? We complain of 
ever-growing military expenditure. But if we wgmM copy. 
America or England, we would have to incre^ise &e Imrden 
tenfold. . , * ~ 
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, ‘Why not, if the thing is worth doing?’ asks the critic. The 
■question then is, Ts it worth doing?’ Mr. Sayre answers em- 
phatically and says, Tt is not worth doing for any nation.’ I 
.say nothing about our so-called naval or military programme 
when it is resisted by the Government. The nation cannot be 
kept on the non-violent path by violence.* It must grow from 
within to the state it may aspire to. The question, therefore, for 
us to consider is, ‘What is our immediate aspiration?’ Do we 
first , want to copy the Western nations and then in the dim and 
distant future, after having gone through the agony, retrace 
our steps? Or do we want to strike out an original path, or 
rather retain what to me is our own predominantly peaceful 
path and therethrough win and assert our freedom? 

Here there is no question of compromise with cowardice. 
Either we train and arm ourselves for destruction, be it in self- 
defence, and. in the process train for suffering too; or we merely 
prepare ourselves for suffering for defending the country or 
delivering it from domination. In either case bravery is indis- 
pensable. In the first case personal bravery is not of such im- 
portance as in the second. In the second case too we shall 
perhaps never be able to do without violence altogether.' But 
violence then will be subservient to non-violence and will 
always be a diminishing factor in national life. 

At the present moment, though, the national creed is one of 
non-violence, in thought and word at least, we seem to be drift- 
ing towards rwiolence. Impatience pervades the ■ atmosphere. 
"We are restrained from violence through our weakness. What is 
wanted is a deliberate giving up of violence out of strength. To 
be able to do this requires imagination coupled with a pene-' 
trating study of the world drift. Tdday the superficial glamour 
'Of the West dazzles us, and we mistake for progress the giddy 
•dance which engages us from day to day. We refuse to see that 
it is surely leading us to death. Above all we must recognize 
that to cc^pete with the Western nations on their terms is to 
court suic;de. Whereas if we realize that notwithstanding the 
•seeming supremacy of violence it is the moral force that governs 
the universe, we should train for non-violence with j;he fullest 
faith in its limitless possibilities. Everybody recognizes that, 
if a non-violent atmosphere had been maintained' in 1922, we 
could have completely gained our end. Even as it is, ^e' lia'i 
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<a striking demonstration of the efficacy of non-violence, crude 
though it was, and the substance of Swaraj then gained has 
never been lost. The paralysing fear that had possessed the 
nation before the advent of Satyagraha has gone once for all^ 
In my opinion, therefore, non-violence is a matter of patient 
training. If we are to be saved and are to make a substantial 
‘Contribution to the world’s progress, ours must emphatically 
■and predominantly be the way of peace. 

Young India, 22-7-1929 
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George Joseph has been one of my Nearest comrades. When 
I was having rest in Yeravda, he was editor of Young India* 
Before that at my instance he was editor of the now defunct 
independent He had sacrificed a lucrative practice for the sake 
of the country. He went to gaol for the same cause. He is an 
earnest and honest worker. He is therefore entitled to a res- 
pectful hearing, the more so when such a* man differs from you, 
and rejecting the old recommends with the fervour of a convert 
the adoption of a new policy. George Joseph has done it. One 
of his old associates sends a cutting from a newspaper con- 
taining Joseph’s enunciation of his new policy, and marks it 
""‘George JosephJs confession of faith.” Another man, an un- 
known admirer of George Joseph, copies out from the report 
the whole of his criticism of the khadi programme. He writes 
in a most distracted mood, and insists that I must take notice 
of the remarks about khadi. 

There is no cause for distraction, grief or alarm. It would 
he surprising, if, in a great national upheaval, we did not find 
men honestly recanting old views and enunciating new. Qiahg^ 
is a condition of progress. An honest man cannot 
observe mechanical consistency when the miiid r^evblte against 
anything as an error. We must therefore patitetiy try to 
understand what George Joseph has to say, and libt hesitate to 
aLC<iept what appeals to our reason, even th^iigfrlt may mean a 
sacrifice of some cherished ideal. 
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It is, I hope, in that spirit that I have endeavoured to study 
Joseph’s speech. He conderiiins khadi, he is “quite satisfied that 
the removal of untouchability is not primarily a problem of 
^atesmanship.” His programme in one simple sentence is: 
‘Militarize India.’ Here is an extract from the speech: 

“We cannot all become soldiers. There is not enough room 
for us. But it should be possible for us to set about the idea of 
training about 5,000 men every year in this presidency in urban 
units. The men will go to drill two or three times a week, go 
out to camp three weeks in the year. Such training should be 
made available not only for the students who are at college but 
also for men of sufficient social and educational status, the 
educational standard being the membership of the School 
Leaving class. If you see in every street such people going about 
in khaki, there will be a new element in our Ms. This kind 
of training would make people to stand straight, to thmk 
straight, and to speak straight. It will be a great enrichment^ 
of our life:” 

My experience teaches nie differently. I have known men. 
in khaki rolling in gutters instead of standing straight. I have 
seen a Dyer thinking crooked and speaking not straight but 
nonsense. I have known a commander-in-chief being unable to^ 
think at all, let alone thinking straight. Let those who are eii- 
amoured of military training have it by all means; but to sug- 
gest it ‘as a new constructive programme’ betrays impatience 
and hasty thinking. There is not much danger of ‘the new pro- 
gramme’ taking root in the Indian soil. Moreover, it is against 
the new order of things that is coming into being even in the 
West which has grown weary of the war-gock The military 
spirit in the West bids fair to kill the very humanity in man and 
reduce him to the level of the beast. What is wanted and what 
India has, thank God, learnt in a measure undreamt of before 
is the spirit of unarmed resistance before which the bayonet 
runs to rust and gimpowder turns to dust. The vision that 
Joseph puts before us of an armed government bending a mino- 
rity to its will by a clatter of arms is a negation of the demo- 
cratic spirit and progress. If that is the promise of the new pro- 
gramme, we have the armed coercion even now, not indeed of 
mere minority but of an overwhelming majority. What we .want,, 
I hope, is a government not based on coercion even of a'minority, 
but on its conversion. If it is a change from white military rule' 
to a brown one, we hardly need make any fuss. At any rate 
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the masses then do not count. They will be subject to the same 
-spoliation as now if not even worse. When George Joseph has 
lived down his impatience, I know him to be too honest not to 
retrace his steps and become the fine democrat that, to my great 
joy, I had discovered him to be on the Madras beach in 1919- 

Let us then turn to what he has to say about khadi : 

“As long as I was within the fold of the Congress, the only 
thing the constructive programme represented was khaddar, 
removal of untouchability, and in later years prohibition. Now 
I must frankly tell you that I have come deliberately to the 
conclusion that not one of these goes to the root of the funda- 
^ mental need of this nation. Khaddar does not. I think it will 
not survive the creator of the movement, Gandhiji. I have 
come to that conclusion because of the fundamental economic 
defect which is attached to khaddar. It costs far too much 
to produce and to buy, and is, consequently, unjust to the con- 
sumer. Khaddar which costs about a rupee a^ yard will not 
stand against the cloth produced by the machine industries 
costing as. 6. My experience of khaddar is that it results in 
injustice to the producer also. The women, the spinners, who 
are at the root of khaddar, working for 10 hours a day, have 
got to be content with a wage of as. 3. I suggest that an indus- 
try -based on the payment of as. 3 as wages to the fundamental 
producer thereof cannot succeed, because it amounts to sweat- 
ing of labour. The sweating of labour consists essentially in 
paying to the labourer less than is sufficient for her physical 
maintenance. It is no answer to say that the coimtry is strick- 
en with famine, that there are millions of people without occu- 
pation, and to say that for these as. 3 is better than no income 
whatever. I refuse to accept that argument. That cannot be an 
argument wMch can appeal to any human employer of labour, 
or any statesman with a forward-looking view, in referenda to 
the affairs of his country. It is no consolation to be told thai 
I shall be right in offering as. 3 wages a day, when I know as 
a matter of economic necessity that the wages would not be 
sufficient to maintain the worker, much less her family. Itiat 
is to my mind the hopeless, ineraidicable and inexorable vice 
that attaches to khaddar. That is why todaV, in ^ite of 7 
or 8 years of labour by Gandhiji, and in spite of lakhs of 
money poured like water into the organization of the 
the production of khaddar is infinitely small compareeL" ^41^' 
magnitude of the problem that has got to be solved,rt|ia^ siiSfr:^ 
produce clothing for the whole of India, ajid i® put to* 

the importation of Rs. 60 crores worth of cloth pygiY 
Here George Joseph’s impatience for refpi^ bas 
him into lapse of memory. For he brings 
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support of his summary rejection of khadi, but quotes as facts 
what he himself used to refute as fallacies. Arguments may be 
revised on further consideration, but facts may not be unless 
‘ they are proved to have been false. Khadi as conceived for the 
use of millions does not cost more than foreign cloth for the 
simple reason that the millions must, if khadi is to be used by 
them, be their own manufacturers and consumers. These pages 
have shown that in Bardoli, Bijolia and several other places 
khadi is being so manufactured and consumed, even as in mil- 
lions of homes people cook and eat their own food. It is possible 
to demonstrate, in terms of metal, that rice or bread cooked in 
a few factories would cost less than they cost today in the 
millions of homes. But nobody on that account would dare sug- 
gest that the millions should cease to cook and should send their 
raw rice and wheat to be cooked in centralized fatitories. 

Again it is not true to say that women spinners work ten 
hours per day. Whatever spinning they do is done during their 
::pare hours, and what they get is not a day’s wage but in the 
majority of cases a substantial addition to their daily earnings 
from their daily avocation. The earning from spinning is waste 
turned into wealth and not the price of ‘sweated labour’ as 
Joseph puts it. And let me correct Joseph by saying that no 
spinner even working for 10 hours per day can earn 3 as. per 
day. Spinning has never been conceived as a full-day occupa- 
tion. Lastly, it is untrue to say that “lakhs of money have been 
poured like water into the organization of the industry.” No 
organization on a nationwide scale has been known to cost less 
in organizing than this has. What is true is that a paltry 25 
lakhs have been invested as capital for organizing this great and 
daily growing cottage industry which brings water to thousands 
of parched lips. Joseph must think cheap of his countrymen 
when he prophesies that an organization which employs at least 
1,500 wilhng workers in 1,500 villages, an organization which 
brings daily relief to nearly 150,000 women, an organization 
which commands the self-sacrificing labours of a Mithubai Petit, 
the Naoroji Sisters, of a Banker, a Jamnalal, a Rajagopalachari, 
and Abbas Tyebji, a Venkatappayya, a Pattabhi, a Gangadharrao, 
a Vallabhbhai, a Lakshmidas, a Rajendraprasad, a Jairamdas, 
lyEahadev, a Kripalani, a Satish Chandra Dasgupta, a Suresh' 
i^anerji, aye a Jawaharlal, and a host of others, lawyers, doctors,. 
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merchants and laymen too numerous to mention though known 
to fame, will die after the death of one man. It will be a tragic 
miracle, if all these men and women find the morning after my 
death that khadi was a ‘huge blunder’. 

And the pity of it all is that Joseph does not suggest an 
alternative. Not even if every educated Indian was dressed in 
khaki and knew how to shoot straight, would the problem of 
the growing poverty and the forced partial unemployment of 
millions of the peasantry be solved without a special programme 
devisM for the purpose. For better or worse khadi is that pro- 
gramme till a better is evolved. 

Young India, 19-12-1929 
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DIFFICULTY OF PRACTICE 

The reader should read Rev. B. de Ligt’s letter printed else- 
where (Appendix). I welcome the letter as of a fellow-seeker 
in the field of ahimsa. It is entitled to respectful consi&ration. 
And such friendly discussion leads to a clearer conception of 
the possibilities and limitations of non-violence. 

In spite of the greatest effort to be detached, no man can 
altogether undo the effect of his environment or of his upbring; 
ing. Non-violefice of two persons occupying different positions 
will not outwardly take the same shape. Thus the non-violence 
of a child towards his father would take the shape of conscious 
and voluntary submission to his violence when he loses his 
temper. But if the child has lost his temper, the father’s sub- 
mission to the child’s violence would be meaningless. The father 
would take the child to his bosom and instantaneously sterfli^ 
the child’s violence. In each case it is of course a^uip!^"^ 
the outward act is an expression of the inward int^ifi^ ffee 
who having retaliation in his breast submits to out of 

policy is not truly non-violent, and may even be a if 

he hides his intention. It should also be reiueratfe^ feat non- 
violai^ce comes into play onfy Wheh with 

violence. One who^ reirfeis feere is 
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occasion for its exercise is simply im-violent and has no credit 
for his inaction. 


Dominion Status ceasing to be a factor, the points raised 
from that imaginary event now need not be discussed except 
to say that the enjoyment by India of Dominion Status would 
have meant India, then become an equal partner, instead of 
being ruled by it, dominating the foreign policy of Great Britain. 


My general and hearty approval of the Nehru Report must 
not be taken to mean endorsement of every word of it. My 
approval need not carry endorsement of the constructive pro- 
gramme for the future governance of free India. My non- 
violence would not/ ;^r event me from fighting my countrymen 
on the many questions that must arise when India has become 
free. .A mere academic discussion can only hamper the present 
progress of non-violence. I know, however, that, if I survive 
the struggle for freedom, I might have, to give non-violent battle 
to my own countrymen, which may be as stubborn as that in 
which I am now engaged. But the military schemes now being 
considered by the great Indian leaders are highly likely to/ 
appear even to them to be wholly unnecessary, assuming that 
we have come to our own demonstrably through non-violent 
means deliberately chosen and used- - 

My collaboration with my countrymen today is confined to 
the breaking of our shackles. How we would feel and what we 
shall do after breaking them is more than they or I know. 


It is profitless to speculate whether Tolstoy in my place 
would have acted differently from me. It is enough for me to 
give the assurance to my friends in Europe that in no single act 
of mine have I been consciously guilty of endorsing violence or 
compromising my creed. Even the seeming endorsement of 
violent action by my participation on the side of Britain in the 
Boer War and the Zulu Revolt was a recognition, in the interest 
of non-violence, of ah inevitable situation. That the participa- 
tion may nevertheless have been due to my, weakness or igno- 
rance of the working of the universal law of non-violence is 
quite possible. Only I had no ■ conviction then, nor have any 
now, of such weakness or ignorance. 



non-violent man ynll instinctively prefer direct partici- 
* to indirect, in a system whichds based on violence and tO' 
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which he has to belong without any choice being left -to him, 
I belong to a world which is partly based on violence. If I have 
only a choice between paying for the army of soldiers to kill 
my neighbours or to be a soldier myself, I would, as I must, 
consistently with my creed, enlist as a soldier in the hope of 
controlling the forces of violence and even of converting my 
comrades. 

National independence is not fiction. It is as necessary as 
individual independence. But neither, if it is based on non- 
violence, i^ay ever be a menace to the equal independence of 
the nation or the individual as the case may be. As with indivi- 
dual and national independence, so with the international. The 
legal maxim is equally moral: Sic utere tuo ut alienum^ non 
laedas. It has been well said the universe is compressed in the 
atom. There is not one law for the atom and another for the 
universe. • 

Young India, 30-1-1930 
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SUPERSTITIONS DIE HARD 

Mr. Henry Eaton writes from California: 

“I am not a British sympathizer. My ancestors fought to 
liberate themselves from the British in 1T76. But as far as I 
can see from what I read in the papers it would be more harm- 
ful than beneficial if Britain got out of India. I do not mean to 
infer that India could not govern herself, although I cannpt 
but see that such an attempt would be very 'arduous at the 
present time. But if Britain gets out of India, who is going to 
keep the Russians or any other nation out? Certainly India, 
from all I can. learn of her, has no adequate army to protect 
herself. 

But perhaps you would prefer Rushan masters to English, 
Russia is waiting there at the Khyber pass. Russia und^r^uids 
the East. Her people are a mingling of the occidental aM fhc 
oriental. But Russia has Western culture. Any rela^l^ India 
could have with her would have to be subordinate. Fersionally 
I am not antagonistic to Russia. Her war against 
is the great hope of Western civihzatiqh? tfel^ M Jiinerica, 
our greatest capitalist, Hem^ Ford, xealfe^ of 

an equitable distribution of wesdtlW maMer of 
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Ind|ia does not particularly appeal to me. With Russia as 
master India would lose her identity as a culture. With Eng- 
land India has always retained that identity. 

Perhaps you do not fear the Russian menace as much as 
we of the Western world. In America many of us are sure that 
once Britain is out of India, Russia will step in. We cannot 
visualize the India of the present, the India with her caste 
system and her primitive methods of manufacture and agri- 
culture, defending herself against Western invasion. You have 
no national organization for protection. There is no unity in 
India. Unity has been essential to the rise of Western culture 
and civilization. There also seems to be no progress, as we look 
on progress in the West, in India. You yourself advocate the 
return to the old methods of weaving. Have you, with your 
great intelligence, no realization of the inevitability of change, 
of moving forward ? 

You cannot go back from old age to childhood. How then 
can you go^ back from enlightened methods of weaving to un- 
enlightened methods and hope to gain anything? While you 
work in the old way that is hard, you realize that there is a 
new way that is easy, and you cannot be satisfied with the old 
hard way. You see how Japan has risen to power by adopting 
the new way and even China is awakening. India alone seems 
not to realize the importance of the new ways of the world. 
How is it that you, her great leader, do not preach progress to 
your people? 

These are two questions that puzzle me greatly: Why does 
India not realize the Russian menace if she becomes free of 
England? And why does Mahatma Gandhi not ‘make his people 
realize that their freedom lies first of all in adopting the new 
system of labour with the help of machinery? I would very 
much like to have you, who, alone must know the answers, tell 
them to me. 

By birth and heritage I am a citizen of the United States 
of America, but I take such a personal interest in the affairs 
of the world that I like to think of myself in my little way as 
a citizen of the world. At the University I attend here in Cali- 
fornia, the question of India often arises: The general sym- 
pathies are with you against the British. However, as I myself 
. can understand the present situation in India, it seems that 
of the. two evils British control in India is the lesser. The other 
evil, as I have already tried to explain, is Russian domination. 
But what we all want to know is how you feel about the matter.’^ 

This letter beta-ays two superstitions. One of them is that 
Ihdia is imfit to govern herself because she cannot defend her- 
.and is torn with internal dissensions. The writer gratui- 
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tously assumes that, if Britain withdraws, Russia is ready to 
pounce upon India. , This is an insult to Russia. Is Russia’s one 
business to rule over those peoples who are not ruled by Bri- 
tain? And if Russia has such nefarious designs upon India, does 
not the writer see that the same power that wilt oust the British 
from domination is bound to prevent any other domination? 
If the control is handed to India’s representatives by agreement, 
there must be some condition whereby Britain will guarantee 
protection from foreign aggression as a penance for her con- 
scious or unconscious neglect during all these past years to fit 
’India for defending herself. 

Personally, even under agreement, I should rely more upon 
the capacity of the nation to offer civil resistance to any aggres- 
sor as it did last year with partial success in the case of the 
British occupier. Complete success awaits complete assimila- 
tion of non-violence in thought, word and deed 6y the nation. 
An ocular demonstration of the success of nation-wide Satya- 
graha must be a prelude to its world- wide acceptance and hence 
as a natural corollary to the admission of the futility of arma- 
ment. . The only antidote to armament, which is the visible 
symbol of violence is Satyagraha, the visible symbol of non- 
violence. But the writer is oppressed also by the fear of our 
dissensions. • In the first place, they are grossly exaggerated in 
transmission to the West. In the second place, they are hardened 
during foreign control. Imperial rule means divide et impera. 
They must, therefore, melt with the withdrawal of the frigid 
foreign rule andihe introduction of the warmth-giving sunshine 
of real freedom . . • 

Lastly, I do not subscribe to the belief that everything old 
is bad. Truth is old and difficult. Untruth has many attea^c- 
tions. But I would gladly go back to the very old Golden Age 
* of Truth. Good old brown bread is any day superior to the pasty 
white bread which has lost much of its nutritive value in gp^|^ 
through the various processes of refinement. The fist , p| 
and' yet good things can be endlessly multiplied. ^ Th^ ^iliphg 
wheel is one such thing, at any rate for India. . , ! 

When India becomes self-supportmg, self-rdfe^ 
against temptations and exploitatidm she to be the 

object of greedy attraction for smy power or 
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East, and will then feel secure without having to carry the 
Durden of expensive armament. Her internal economy will be 
India’s strongest bulwark against aggression. 

Young India, 2-7-1931 
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WHEN THE BKITISH WITHDRAW 

Q. Do you want British control to be withdrawn at once ? 

A. Certainly. I have never contemplated a gradual 
process. But that does not mean complete isolation from 
Great Britain. If Great Britain will have complete partner- 
ship, I would treasure it ; but it must be a real partnership, no 
cloak for rulership or guardianship. I know that some of you 
honestly entertain the fear that there would be anarchy and 
bloodshed . no sooner than the British withdrew from India. 
Well, if the British so choose, it is up to them to help us out of 
the mess that they have helped to create. They are responsible 
for much of the. dissensions between different communities, and 
they are responsible for having emasculated a whole people. 
And I may confess that we may experience temporary difficulty 
if you go away at once. But it is open to you . to render some 
assistance, provided that you would consent to remain under 
our control. But what can conquer your impardonable pride 
of race ? I would wiUingly have British soldiers and British 
officers under our national Government ; we would be guided 
by their advice too ; but the final direction of policy must be 
ours. But even if you withdrew and we were without any dis- 
ciplined assistance, we have enough faith in our non-violence. 
I do not think that we will not survive the withdrawal of Bri- 
tish power and British assistance both of which are today super- 
imposed on us. With these superimposed I should not feel the 
glow of freedom. And I wish that we may have an opportunity 
to fight unto death for freedom, if only to open your eyes. Why 
is it that you do not ask questions of fitness* in respect of the' 
Afghans ? We have a culture not inferior to theirs. Or do 
you think it is difficult to win freedom and enjoy it without an 
elfement of savagery in one’s nature? Well, if we are a 
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Elation of cowards, the sooner you leave us to our fate the better. 
It is better that the burden of cowards was removed from this 
earth. But cowards cannot for ever remain cowards. You do 
not know what a coward I was when young, and you will agree, 
that I am not quite a coward today. Multiply my example and 
you will have one whole nation shaking off its cowardice. 

Young India, 15-10-1931 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NON-VIOLENCE 

The bulk of the questions asked at these meetings centred 
naturally round non-violence, and I (M.D.) summarize them 
here, including therein some of the questions and answers at 
the Paris meeting. 

By way of introduction I shall give his (Gandhiji’s) distinc- 
tion between the methods of violence and non-violence : In 
the method we are adopting in India, fraud, lying, deceit, and 
all the ugly brood of violence and untruth have absolutely no 
Tbom. Everything is done openly and above board, for Truth 
hates secrecy. The more open you are the more truthful you 
are likely to be. There is no such thing as defeat or despair 
in the dictionary of a man who bases his life on Truth and Non- 
violence. And yet the method of* non-violence is not in any 
shape or form a passive or inactive method. It is essentially 
an active movement, much more active than the one involving 
the^^ise of sanguinary weapons. Truth and Non-violence are 
perhaps the activest forces you have in the world. A man who 
wields sanguinary weapons and is intent upon destroying tho^ 
whom he considers his enemies, does at least require some rest, 
and has to lay down his arms for a^while in every twenty^ur 
hours. He is, therefore, essentially inactive, for a certain 
of the day. Not so the votary of Truth and Non-Violdbc^, for 
the simple reason that they are not external wmpons: They 
reside in the human breast, and they are actively yrorkihg their 
way whether you are awake or whether you are asleep^ whether 
you are walking leisurely or playing tap ^^ctiye game. The 
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panoplied warrior of Truth' and Non-violence is ever and in- 
cessantly active.” 

How then can one be effectively non-violent ? By simply 
refusing to take up arms ? Einstein had made the call to the 
people not to take part in war. Was that enough ? — Questions 
which were raised again and again at various meetings and 
answered in a language inspired by the audience and the- 
occasion. 

About Einstein’s call he said with a humour which no one 
could have mistaken : '' My answer can be only one that, if 
Europe can take up the method enthusiastically, nothing could 
be better. Indeed, if I may say so about a great man, I would 
say that Einstein has stolen the method from me. But, if you 
want me to elaborate the thing, I would say that merely to re- 
fuse military service is not enough. To refuse to render mili- 
tary service when the particular time arrives is to do the thing 
after all the time for combating the evil is' practically gone.^ 
Military service is only a symptom of the disease which is 
deeper. I suggest to you that those who are not on the register 
of military service are equally participating in the crime if 
they support the State otherwise. He or she who supports a 
State organized in the military way — whether directly or in- 
directly — participates in the sin. Each man old or young takes 
part in the sin by contributing to. the maintenance of the State 
by paying the taxes. That is why I said to myself during the 
war that, so long as I ate wheat supported by the army whilst 
I was doing everything short of being a soldier, it was best for 
me to ehUst in the army and be shot ; otherwise I should retire 
to mountains and eat food grown by nature. Therefor# all 
those who want to stop military service can do so by withdraw- 
ing all co-operation. Refusal of military service is much more- 
superficial than non-co-operation with the whole system which . 
supports the State. But then one’s opposition becomes so. swift 
and so effective that you run the risk of not only being marched 
to jail, but of being thrown into the streets.” 

Then may' not one accept the non-military services of the 
State ? The statement of the position had moved Pierre Cere- 
sole deeply, and he asked this question in a way which was 
most touching. “We represent our truth, you represent the 
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truth. The argument is often being advanced here, and we 
should like to be enlightened by you.’' 

‘‘Now,” said Gandhiji, “you have touched the tenderest 
spot in human nature. I was faced with the very question as 
author of the non-co-operation movement. I said to myself, 
there is no State either run by Nero or Mussolini which has not 
good points about K ; but we have to reject the whole, once we 
decide to non-co-operate with the system. ‘There are in our 
country grand public roads and palatial educational institutions/ 
said I to myself, ‘ but they are part of a system which crushes 
the nation. I should not have anything to do with them. They 
are like the fabled snake with a brilliant jewel on its head, but 
which has fangs full of poison.’ So I came to the conclusion 
that the British rule in India had crushed the spirit of the nation 
and stunted its growth, and so I decided to deny njyself all the 
privileges — services, courts, titles. The policy would vary with 
different countries, but sacrifice and self-denial are the essential 
points. What Einstein has said would occur only once a year 
and only with very few people. But I suggest it as your first 
duty to non-co-operate with the State.” 

. But is there not a deep difference between an independent 
nation and a subject nation ? India may have a fundamental 
quarrel with an alien government, but how can the Swiss quarr^el 
with the State ? 

“Difference there undoubtedly is,” said Gandhiji. “As a 
member of a subject nation I could best help by shaking rid of 
my subjection. But here I am asked as to how best to get out 
of a military mentality. You are enjoying the amenities on con- 
dition that you render military service to the State. There you 
have to get State rid of the military mentality.” ^ . 

But Pierre Ceresole still had his doubts. The argument h&d 
irresistible appeal for him ; but how did his own partictiiar* 
mission fit in, if he was to pursue the method to its 
logical conclusions ? A question was asked at the sheet- 
ing in Geneva about Gandhiji’s reg^trc^g ^ 

the Internj^tional Red Cross Swety ^orgapi^d 
and ,ftves'-of‘^is(»ei^'^4|i^:'/ and 

Ceresole 
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the solution of all his difficulties and a message of cheer for the 
International Service that he had organized. “ I am ashamed to 
have to own that I do not know the history of this wonderful and 
magnificent organization. If it has saved prisoners by the thou- 
sands, my head bows before it. But having paid this tribute, 
may I say that this organization should cease to think of giving 
relief after the war but think of giving relief without the war ? 
If war had no redeeming feature, no courage and heroism behind 
it, it would be a despicable thing, and would not need speeches 
to destroy it. But what I would suggest to you is infini tely nobler 
than war in aU its branches including Red Cross organization. 
Believe me there are many more million prisoners slaves of 
their passions and conditions of life, and believe me that there 
are millions wounded by their own folly, and millions of wreck- 
ed homes on the face of the earth. The peace societies of to- 
morrow wofild, therefore, have enough work cut out for them 
when they take up international service, and may Switzerland 
^ve the lead to the world in this great task.” 

In answer to a similar question at another meeting he said : 
■“ Non-co-operation in military service and service in non-military 
matters are not compatible. ‘ Definitely ’ military service is an 
ill-chosen word. You are all the while giving military service 
by deputy because you are supporting a State which is based bn 
military service. In Transvaal and other countries some are de- 
barred from military service, but they have to pay money to the 
State. You will have to extend the scope of non-co-operation to 
your taxes. There is no limit to extending 'our service to our 
neighbours across our' State-made frontiers. God never made 
those frontiers.” 

Q. Since disarmament chiefly depends on great powers, why 
should Switzerland, which is a small State and a neutral State, 
be asked to disarm itself ? ' ’ 

A. It is from the neutral groimd of your country that I am 
speaking to all other powers and not only to Switzerland. If you 
won’t carry this message to other parts of Europe, I shall be, ab- 
solved from all blame. And seeing that Switzerland is a neutral 
territory and a non-aggressive nation, there is all the more rea- 
son why Switzerland should not need an army. Secondly, it is 
■through your .hospitality and by reason of your qccupying the 
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vantage ground that you have all nationals coming to you. It 
should be possible for you to give to the world a lesson in dis- 
armament and show that you are brave enough to do without 
ah army. ^ 

Q. How could a disarmed neutral country allow other- 
nations to be destroyed ? But for our army which was waiting; 
ready at our frontier during the last war we should have been 
ruined. 

A. At the risk of being considered a visionary or a fool I 
must answer this question in the only manner I know. It would 
be cowardly of a neutral country to allow an army to devastate 
a neighbouring coxmtry. But there are two ways in com- 
mon between soldiers of war and soldiers of non-violence, 
and if I had been a citizen of Switzerland and a President of the 
Federal State, what I would have done would be tQ refuse pass- 
age to the invading army by refusing all supplies. Secondly, by 
re-enacting a Thermopylae in Switzerland, you would have pre- 
sented a living wall of men and women and children, and invit- 
ing the invaders to walk over your corpses. You may say that 
such a thing is beyond human experience and endurance. I say 
that it is not so. It was quite possible. Last year in Gujarat 
women stood lathi charges unflinchingly, and in Peshawar 
thousands stood hails of bullets without resorting to \dolenee. 
Imagine these men and women staying in front of an army re- 
quiring a safe passage to another country. The army v/ould be 
brutal enough to walk over them, you might say. I would then 
say, you will still have done your duty by allowing yourself to 
be annihilated. An army that dares to pass over the corpses of 
innocent men and women would mot be able to repeat that ex- 
periment, You may, if you wish, refuse to believe in such, cour- 
age on the par|; of the masses of men and women, but then you 
would have to admit that non-violence is made of sterner stuff. 
It was never conceived as a weapon of the weak^ but of 
stoutest hearts. ^ 3 

Q. Is it open to a soldier to fire in the air and avoid ? 

A. A soldier, who having enlisted himself 
that he was avoiding violence by shooting in 
credit to his courage or to his creed of fit my 

scheme of things such a man would b^fie® of un- 
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truth and cowardice both — cowardice in that in order to escape 
punishment he enlisted, and -untruth in that he enlisted to serve 
as soldier and did not fire as expected. Such a thing discredits 
the cause of waging war against war. The war-resisters have 
to be like Caesar’s wife — above suspicion. Their strength lies in 
absolute adherence to the morality of the question. 

M. D. 

Young India, 31-12-1931 
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THE GREATEST FORCE 

/ . 

Non-violence is at the root of every one oi my activities and 
therefore also of the three public activities on which I am just 
now visibly concentrating all my energy. These are untouch- 
ability, khadi, and village regeneration in general. Hindu Mus- 
lim unity is my fourth love. But so far as any visible manifes- 
tation is concerned, I have owned defeat on that score. Let the 
public, however, not assume therefrom that I am inactive. If 
not during my lifetime, I know that after my death both Hindus 
and Mussalmans will bear witness that I had never ceased to 
yearn after communal peace. ^ 

Non-violence to be a creed has to be all-pervasive. I cannot 
be non-vio-lent about one activity of mine qpd violent about 
others^ That would be a policy, not a life-force. That being so, 
I cannot be indifferent about the war that Italy is now waging 
against Abyssinia. But I have resisted most pressing invitations 
to express my opinion and give a lead to the country. Self -sup- 
pression is often necessary in the interest of Truth and Non-vio- 
lence. If India had as a nation imbibed the creed of non-vio- 
lence, corporate or national, I should have had no hesitation in 
giving a lead. But, in spite of a certain hold I have on the mil- 
lions of this country, I know the very grave and glaring limita- 
tions of that hold: India has an unbroken tradition of non-vio- 
lence from times immemorial. But at no time in her ancient 
history, as far as I know it, has it had complete non-violence in 
action pervading the whole land. Nevertheless, it is my un- 
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shakable belief that her destiny is to deliver the message of non- 
violence to mankind. It may take ages to come to fruition. But 
so far as I can judge, no other country will precede her in the 
fulfilment of that mission. 

Be that as it may, it is seasonable to contemplate the impli- 
cations of that matchless force. Three 'concrete questions were, 
the other day, incidentally asked by friends : 

1. What could ill-armed Abyssinia do against well-armed 
Italy, if she were non-violent ? 

2. What could England, the greatest and the most powerful 
member of the League, do against determined Italy, if she (Eng- 
land) were non-violent in your sense of the term ? 

3. What could India do, if she suddenly became non-violent 
in your sense of the term ? 

Before I answer the questions let me lay do•^^ five simple 
axioms of non-violence as I know it: , 

(a) Non-violence implies as complete self-purification as is 
humanly possible. 

(b) Man for man the strength of non-violence is in exact 

proportion to the ability, not the will, of the non-violent person 
to inflict violence. ^ 

(c) Non-violence is without exception superio-r to violence, 
i.e. the power at the disposal of a non-violent person is always 
greater than he would have if he was violent. 

(d) There is no such thing as defeat in non-violence. The 

end of violence is surest defeat. , 

(e) The ultimate end of non-violence is surest victory — if 
such a term may be used of non-violence. In reality, wh^ 
there is no sense of defeat, there is no sense of victory. 

The foregoing questions may be answered in the light of 
these axioms. ' 1 4 

' ^1. If Abyssinia were non-violent, she would have to 

would want none. She wquld make lio appeal to Ifce jlil^ue 
or any. other power for armed intervention. She- 
give any cause for complaint. And Italy WoMd SoiSiitg to 
conquer if Abyssinians would not offer nor 

;would they giye co-operation tvilling qr f occupar 
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tion in that case would mean that of the land without its people. 
That, however, is not Italy’s exact object. She seeks submission 
of the people of that beautiful land. 

2. If Englishmen were as a nation to become non-violent at 
heart, they would shed imperialism, they would give up the use 
of arms. The moral force generated by such an act of renuncia- 
tion would stagger Italy into willing surrender of her designs.. 
England would then be a living embodiment of the axioms I 
have laid down. The effect of such conversion would mean the 
greatest miracle of all ages. And yet if non-violence is not an 
idle dream, some such thing has some day to come to pass some- 
where. I live in that faith. 

3. The last question may be answered thus. As I have said,, 
India as a nation is not non-violent in the full sense of the term. 
Neither has she any capacity for offering violence — not because- 
she has no arms. Physical possession of arms is the least neces- 
sity of the brave. Her non-violence is that of the weak ; she 
betrays her weakness in many of her daily acts. She appears 
before the world today as a decaying nation. I mean here not in 
the mere political sense but essentially in the non-violent, moral 
sense. She lacks the ability to offer physical resistance. She has 
no consciousness of strength. She is conscious only of h’er 
weakness. If she were otherwise, there would be no commimal 
problems, nor political. If she were non-violent in the cons- 
ciqusness of her strength, Englishmen would lose their role of 

. distrustful conquerors.- We may talk politically as we like and 
often legitimately blame the English rulers." But if we, as- 
Indians, could but for a rrioment -visualize ourselves as a strong- 
people disdaining to strike, we should cease to fear Englishmen 
whether as soldiers, traders or administrators, and they to dis- 
trust us. Therefore, if we became truly non-violent, we should 
carry Englishmen with us in all we might do. In other words,, 
we being millions would be the greatest moral force in the world,, 
and Italy would listen to our friendly word. 

The reader has, I hope, by now perceived that my argument 
is but a feeble and clumsy attempt to prove my axioms which 
to be such must be self-proved; 

: Till my eyes of geometrical understanding had been opened,. 

brain was swimming as I read and re-read thq twelve axioms 
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of Euclid. After the opening of my eyes geometry seemed to be 
the easiest science to learn. Much more so is the case with non- 
violence. It is a matter of faith and experience, not of argument, 
beyond a point. So long as the world refuses to believe, she must 
await a miracle, i.e. an ocular demonstration of non-violence on 
a mass scale. They say this is against human nature — non-vio* 
lence is only for the individual. If so, where is the difference in 
kind between man and beast ? 

Harijan, 12-10-1935 
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A TALK ON NON-VIOLENCE 

Now the talk centered on a discussion which was the main 
thing that had drawn the distinguished members to Gandhiji. 

“Is non-violence from your point of view a form of direct 
action ? inquired Dr. Thurman. “ It is not one form, it is the 
only form,” said Gandhiji. “ I do not of course confine the words 
‘direct action’ to their technical meaning. But without a direct 
active expression of it, non-violence to my mind is meaningless. 
It is the greatest and the activest force in the world. One cannot 
be passively non-violent. In fact ‘non-violence’ is a term I had 
to coin in order to bring out the root meaning of ahimsa. In 
spite of the negative particle ‘non,’ it is no negative force. 
Superficially we are surrounded in life by strife and bloodshed, 
life living upon life. But some great seer, who ages ago pene- 
trated the centre of truth, said : It is not through strife and vio- 
lence but through non-violence that man can fulfil his destiny 
and his duty to his fellow creatures. It is a force which is more 
positive than electricity, and more powerful than even ether. At 
the centre of non-violence is a force which is self-acting. AMmm 
means ‘ love ’ in the Pauline sense, and yet something more fean 
the Tove’ defined by St. Pa-ul, although I know St. Paul’s beacfe- 
ful definition is good enough for all practical purposes. ATmmu 
includes the whole creation, and not only human. Bessides ‘ love * 
in the English language has other connotati<ms, and so I was 
compelled to use the negative word. But it does not, as I have 
;old you, express a negative force, but st force superior to 
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all the forces put together. One person who can express ahimsa 
in life exercises a force superior to all the forces of brutality. 

Q. And is it possible for any individual to achieve this ? 

Gandhiji : Certainly. If there was any exclusiveness 
about it, I should reject it at once. 

Q. Is any idea of possession foreign to it ? 

Gandhiji ; Yes. It possesses nothing, therefore it possesses- 
everything. 

Q. Is it possible for a single human being to resist the per- 
sistent invasion of the quality successfully ? 

Gandhiji : It is possible. Perhaps your question is more 
imiversal than you mean. Isn’t it possible, you mean to ask, for 
one single In^an, for instance, to resist the exploitation of 300 
million Indians ? Or do you mean the onslaught of the whole 
world against a single individual personally ? 

Dr. Thurman : Yes, that is one half of the question. I 
wanted to know if one man can hold the whole violence at bay. 

Gandhiji : If he cannot, you must take it that he is not a 
true representative of ahimsa. Supposing I cannot produce a 
single instance in life of a man who truly converted his adver- 
sary, I would then say that it is because no one had yet been 
found to express ahimsa in its fulness. 

Q. Then it overrides all other forces ? 

Gandhiji : Yes, it is the only true force in life. 

. “ Forgive now the weakness of this , question,” said Dr. 
Thurman, who was absolutely absorbed in the discussion. “ For- 
give the weakness, but may I ask how are we to train indivi- 
duals or communities in this difficult art ? ” 

Gandhiji : There is no royal road, except through living , 
the creed in your life which must be a living sermon. Of course,' 
the expression in one’s own life presupposes great study, tre- 
mendous perseverance, and thorough cleansing of one’s self of 
all the impurities. If for mastering of the physical sciences yott 
have to devote a whole lifetime, how many lifetimes may be 
needed for mastering the greatest spiritual force that mankind 

known ? But why worry even if it means several lif etimfes ? 
Fbrj if this is the only periAanent thing iii life, if this is the ohljf 
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thing that counts, then whatever effort you bestow on master- 
ing it is well spent. Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven and 
everything else shall be added unto you. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is ahimsa. 

% 

Mrs. Truman had restrained herself until now. But she 
could not go away without asking the question with which, she 
knew, she would be confronted any day. “ How am I to act, 
supposing my own brother was lynched before my very e^es ? 

“There is such a thing as seJf-immolation,” said Gandhiji. 
“Supposing I was a Negro, and my sister was ravished by a 
White or lynched by a whole community, what would be my 
duty ? — I ask myself. And the answer comes to me : I must 
not wish ill to these, but neither must I co-operate with them. 
It may be that ordinarily I depend on the lynching community 
for my livelihood. I refuse to co-operate with thefn, refuse even 
to touch the food that comes from them, and I refuse to co- 
operate with even my brother Negroes who tolerate the v/rong. 
That is the seK-immolation I mean. I have often in my life re- 
sorted to the plan. Of course a mechanical act of starvation will 
mean nothing. One’s faith must remain undimmed whilst life 
ebbs out minute by minute. But I am a very poor specimen of 
the practice of non-violence, and my answer may not convince 
you. But I am striving very hard, and even if I do not succeed 
fully in this life, my faith will not diminish.” 

^ Mrs. Thurman is a soulful singer, and Dr. Thurman would 
not think of goi»g away without leaving with us something to 
treasure in our memory. We sat enraptured as she gave us the 
two famous Negro spirituals — ‘Were you there, when they 
crucified my Lord’, and ‘We are climbing Jacob’s ladder — 
which last suited the guests and hosts equally, as it gave ex- 
pression to the deep-seated hope and aspiration in the breast of 
every oppressed community to climb higher and higher until 
the goal was won. , 

And now came the parting. “We want you to 
America,” said the guests with an insistence, the love 

behind which could be measured as Mrs. Thimham i^ifofeed 
the request with these words: “We want you fer^W^ 
America, but for the Negroes ; we have mJtny i frfoblem that 
cries for solution, and we need you bafijc^ " How f wish 1 
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could, said Gandhiji. “ But I would have nothing to give you 
unless I had given an ocular demonstration here of all that I 
have been saying. I must make good the message here before 
I bring it to you. I do not say that I am defeated, but I have 
still to perfect myself. You may be sure that the moment I 
feel the call within me I shall not hesitate.” 

Dr. Thurman explained that the Negroes were ready to re- 
ceive Ihe message. “Much of the pecuhar background of our 
own life in America is our own interpretation of the Chfistian 
religion. When one goes through the pages of the hundreds of 
Negro spirituals, striking things are brought to my mind which 
remind me of all that you have told us today.” 

“ Well,” said Gandhiji, bidding.- good-bye to them, “ if it 
comes true, it may be through the Negroes that the unadulterat- 
ed message of,non-violence will be delivered to the world.” 
Harijan, 14-3-1936 M. D. 
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THE DOOM OF PEACE 

[Gandhiji’s message cabled to the Editor of The Cosmo- 
politan, New York, at the commencement of the Italian 
invasion.] 

Not to believe in the possibility of permanent peace is to dis- 
believe in godliness of human nature. Methods "hitherto adopted 
have failed because rock-bottom sincerity on the part of those who 
have striven has been lacking. Not that they have realized tHig 
lack. Peace is unattainable by part performance of conditions, 
even as chemical combination is impossible without complete 
fulfilment of conditions of attainment thereof. If recognized lea- 
ders of mankind who have control over engines of destruction 
were whoUy to renounce their use with full knowledge of impli- 
cations, permanent peace can be obtained. This is clearly im- 
possible without the great powers of the earth renouncing their ' 
imperialistic designs. This again seems impossible without 
these great nations ceasing to believe in soul-destroying compe- 
tition and to desire to multiply- wants and therefore increase 
^eir material possessions. It is my conviction that the root of 
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the evil is want of a living faith in a li-^hng God. It is a first- 
class human tragedy that peoples of the earth who claim to be- 
lieve in the message of Jesus whom they describe as the Prince 
of Peace show little of that belief in actual practice. It is pain- 
ful to see sincere Christian divines limiting the scope of Jesus’s 
message to select individuals. I have been taught from my 
childhood, and I have , tested the truth by experience, that pri- 
mary virtues of mankind are possible of cultivation by the mean- 
est of the human species. It is this undoubted universal possi- 
bility that distinguishes the human from the rest of God’s crea- 
tion. If even one great nation were unconditionally to perform 
the supreme act of renunciation, many of us would see in our 
lifetime visible peace established on earth. 

Harijan, 16-5-1936 
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GOD OF LOVE, NOT WAK 

The Statesman of Delhi has devoted four articles to an un- 
measured condemnation of the no-war movement led by Canon*" 
Sheppard and other earnest Christians in England. The paper 
has dragged into its support the authority of the Bhagavadgita 
in these words : 

“Indeed the true but difficult teaching of Christianity seems 
to be that society must fight its enemies but love them. 

Such, too, — 'will Mr. Gandhi please note — is the* clear 
teaching of the Bhagavadgita, where Krishna tells Arjuna that 
victory also goes to him who fights with complete fearlessness 
and is utterly devoid of hatred. Indeed, on the highest plane 
the argument between the conscientious objector the 
knightly warrior is for ever settled in the second book of that 
great classic. We have little space to quote, and the whole 
poem deserves to be read not once but many times.” * * 

The writer of the articles perhaps does not know that * 
terrorist has also used in his defence the very verses -cpkofe^ by 
him. But the fact is that a dispassionate reading of the’Bhaga- 
yadgita has revealed to me a meaning wholly contrafy to the 
one given to it by The Statesman writer. He ht^ forgotten that 
Arjuna w:as no conscientious objector in the seflse the Western 
war-resisters are. Arjuna believed in war; fie had fought the 
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Kaurava hosts many times before. But he was unnerved when 
the two armies were drawn up in battle array and when he 
suddenly realized that he had to fight his nearest kinsmen and 
revered teachers. It was not love of man or the hatred of v/ar 
that had actuated the questioner. Krishna could give no other 
answer than he did. The immortal author of the Mahabharata, 
of which the 'Gita is one — no doubt the brightest — of the many 
gems contained in that literary mine, has shown to the world the 
futility of war by giving the victors an empty glory, leaving but 
seven victors alive out of millions said to have been engaged in 
the fight in which unnamable atrocities were used on either 
side. But the Mahabharata has a better message even than the 
demonstration of war as a delusion and folly. It is the spiritual 
history of man considered as an immortal being and has used 
with a magnifying lens a historical episode considered in his 
times of moment for the tiny world round him, but in terms of 
present-day values of no significance. In those days the globe 
had not shrunk to a pinhead, as it has today, on which the slight- 
est movement on one spot affects the whole. The Mahabharata 
depicts for all time the eternal struggle that goes on daily bet- 
^ween the forces of good and evil in the human breast and in 
which though good is ever victorious evil does put up a brave 
show and baffles even the keenest conscience. It shows also the 
only way to right action. 

But whatever the true message of the Bhagavadgita may 
be, what matters to the leaders of the peace movement is not 
what the Gita says but what the Bible, which*>is their spiritual 
dictionary, says,^ and , then too not what meaning the Church 
authorities give to it, but what meaning a prayerful reading of 
it yields to. the reader. What matters most of all is the objec- 
tors’ knowledge of the implications of the law of love or ahimsa, 
inadequately rendered in English as non-violence. The articles 
of The Statesman are perhaps a fair challenge to the objectors. 
^ I am sorry I do not know enough of the movement to give a 
definite opinion. My opinion need have no weight whatsoever 
with the objectors. But it has, inasmuch as I know intimately 
some of them who even correspond with me. And now they 
have gone a step further in that they have adopted almost as their 
text-book Mr. Richard Gregg’s book called The Power of Non- 
violence which is claimed by its author to be a Western inter- 
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pretation of what non-violence as I interpret it stands for. It 
may not, therefore, be presumptuous on my part, if I set down 
v/ithout argument the implications and conditions of the success 
of non-violence. Here they are : 

(1) Non-violence is the law of the human race and is infini- 
tely greater than and superior to brute force. 

(2) In the last resort it does not avail to those who do not 
possess a living faith in the God of Love. 

(3) Non-violence affords the fullest protection to one’s 
self-respect and sense of honour, but not always to possession 
of land or movable property, though its habitual practice does 
prove a better bulwark than the possession of armed men to de- 
fend them. Non-violence, in the very nature of things, is of no 
assistance in the defence of ill-gotten gains and immoral acts. 

(4) Individuals or nations who would practise non-violence 
must be prepared to sacrifice (nations to the last man) their all 
except honour. It is, therefore, inconsistent with the possession 
of other people’s countries, i.e., modern imperialism, which is 
frankly based on force for its defence. 

(5) Non-violence is a power which can be wielded equally 
by all — children, young men and women or grown-up people, 
provided they have a living faith in the God of Love and have 
therefore equal love for all mankind. When non-violence is 
accepted as the law of hfe it must pervade the whole being and 
not be applied to isolated acts. 

(6) It is a profound error to suppose that whilst the law is 
good enough for* individuals it is not for masses of mankind. 

Harijan, 5-9-1936 
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THE LAW OF OUR BEING 

The Statesman has devoted a reasoned article to the argu- 
ment advanced by me in reply to its criticism of Canon Shep- 
pard’s war against war. In that article a very clever attempt 
has been made to dispute the whole of the position taken up by 
me. 

The writer says that whilst the Bhagavadgita assists him, 
it does not assist the terrorist. Once you admit the lawfulness 
of the use of physical force for purposes other than the benefit 
of the person against whom it is used as in the case of a surgeon 
against his patient, you cannot draw an arbitrary line of distinc- 
tion. The Mahabharata, of which the Gita is only a tiny chapter, 
describes in gruesome detail a night slaughter of the innocents 
which, but for^our recent experiences of our civilized war, would 
be considered unbelievable in actual practice. The grim fact is 
that the terrorists have, in absolute honesty, earnestness and 
with cogency, used the Gita, which some of them knew by heart, ^ 
in defence of their doctrine and policy. Only they have no 
answer to my interpretation of the Gita, except to say that mine 
is wrong and, theirs is right. Time alone will show whose is 
right. The Gita is not a theoretical treatise. It is a living but 
silent guide whose directions one has to understand by patient 
striving. 

The Statesman writer next likens Canon Sheppard’s posi- 
tion to that of Arjuna. Surely this is a faulty analogy, hastily 
. drawn. Arjima was the commander-in-chief ""of the Pandava 
forces. He became suddenly paralysed when he contemplated 
the awful scene before him. As general he knew' exactly what 
he had to do. He knew that he had to war against his cousins. 
His paralysis was due to momentary weakness. He could not 
have given up the task before him without creating the utmost 
confusion and disorder, and bringing disgrace on himself and 
his innumerable friends and followers. He was bound to engage 
himself and his followers in the terrible slaughter for which 
he had trained himself and them. It is profitless to conjecture 
what would have happened if non-violence in thought, word and 
deed had suddenly but really po^essed him. 
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That rich possession, let us hope, has come to Dick Shep- 
pard and his companions. Anyway, so far as I know, his position 
is wholly different from Arjuna’s. He is no general of any army 
-drawn^ up in battle array. He makes no distinction between 
kinsmen and others. For him man is man, no matter where he 
is born, or what his skin is, or what he calls himself. After 
having prayerfully searched through the book which for him 
is the Book of Life, he has been driven to the conclusion that 
he may not hurt his fellow-men for gain for himself or his 
country, and that therefore he must himself abstain from parti- 
cipation, direct or indirect, in war. He naturally takes the next 
•step of preaching to his neighbours the doctrine of peace or love 
and goodwill towards men without exception. This is a position 
which Arjuna never took up. 

But The Statesman writer has many strings to his bow. 
And the strongest is his denial of non-violence (jr love as the 
Jaw of the human race. If love or non-violence be not the law 
rof our being, the whole of my argument falls^to pieces, and there 
is no escape from a periodical recrudescence of war, each suc- 
ceeding one outdoing the preceding one in ferocity. I cannot 
undertake, and least of all through a newspaper article written 
•during moments snatched from the daily routine, to prove that 
love is the source and end of life. But I venture to make some 
relevant suggestions which may pave the way for an imder- 
.standing of the law. All the teachers that ever lived have 
preached that law with more or less vigour. If love was not the 
law of life, life would not have persisted in the midst of death. 
Life is a perpetu*al triumph over the grave. If there is a funda- 
mental distinction between man and beast, it is the former^ 
progressive recognition of the law and its application in practice 
to his own personal life. All the saints of the world, ancient 
and modern, were, each according to his light and capacity, a 
living illustration of that supreme Law of our Being. That the 
brute in us seems so often to gain an easy triumph is true 
enough. That, however, does not disprove the law. It sli>w^ 
the difficulty of practice. How should it be otherwise with a law 
which is as high as Truth itself ? When the practice of the law 
becomes universal, God will reign on earth as He does hi heaven. 
I need not be reminded that earth and heaven are on us. We 
know the earth, we are strangers to the heaven within us. If 
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it is allowed that for some the practice of love is possible, it is 
arrogance not to allow even the possibility of its practice in alt 
the others. Not very remote ancestors of ours indulged in can- 
nibalism and many other practices which we would today call 
loathsome. No doubt in those days too there were Dick Shep- 
pards who must have been laughed at and possibly pilloried for 
preaching the (to them) strange doctrine of refusing to eat fel- 
lowmen. Modem science is replete with illustrations of the 
seemingly impossible having become possible within living me- 
mory, But victories of physical science would be nothing 
against the victory of the Science of Life, which is summed up 
in love which is the Law of our Being. I know that it cannot 
be proved by argument. It shall be proved by persons living it 
in their lives in utter disregard of consequences to themselves. 
There is no real gain without sacrifice. And since demonstration 
of the Law of? Love is the realest gain, sacrifice too must be the 
greatest required. 

The rest of the argument advanced by The Statesman writer 
in refutation of mine needs no answer, if the law is recognized. 
His argument is valid, if the law is denied or doubted. 

One point may, however, be dealt with in passing. The 
writer seems to pooh-pooh the idea of honour derived from 
individual and national gain. He says : “ What is this honour 
that would be left to a nation that voluntarily destroyed itself ? 
There is no question for one of self-destruction, voluntary or 
otherwise. But there is of “a nation allowing^ itself to be des- 
troyed” for the sake of preserving its * honour as would be a 
case, say, if Indians died to a man, without lifting a finger, in 
their determination not to surrender to the will of an invading 
host. A woman' defends her own honour and that of her sex, 
when she non-violently refuses to the point of death the advances 
of a rake. Young Prahlad non-violently risked his life to de- 
fend his honour, which consisted in his persistence in declaring 
his belief in God. Jesus defended his honour and that of man ^ 
when he preferred the death of a felon to the denial of his faith. 

Harijan, 26-9-1936 



TEACHING OF HINDUISM 

Referring to my recent articles on the English peace move- 
ment led by Canon Sheppard, a friend writes : 

'T hold the view that independently of the context of the 
Gita and the preliminary conversation between Arjuna and 
Shri Krishna, Hinduism does not stand decisively for non- 
violence in regard to organized invasion. It would be straining: 
too much to interpret all our best scriptures in this way. 
Hinduism no doubt holds the spirit of compassion and love as 
the very highest duty for man. But it does not preach what 
you or the pacifists preach, and it is no good straining every- 
thing into an allegory for this object.” 

I have admitted in my introduction to the Gita known as' 
Anasakti Yoga that it is not a treatise on non-violence nor was it 
written to condemn war. Hinduism,, as it is practised today or 
has even been known to have ever been practised, has certainly 
not condemned war as I do. What, however, I have done is to^ 
put a new but natural and logical interpretation upon the whole 
teaching of the Gita and the spirit of Hinduism. Hinduism, not 
to speak of other religions, is ever evolving. It has no one scrip-^ 
ture like the Quran or the Bible. Its scriptures are also evolv- 
ing and suffering addition. The Gita itself is an instance in- 
point. It has given a new meaning to karma, sannyaso, yajna, 
etc. It has breathed new life into Hinduism. It has given air 
original rule of conduct. Not that what the Gita has given was- 
not* implied in tHe previous writings, but the Gita put these im- 
plications in a concrete shape. I have endeavoured, in the light 
of a prayerful study of the other faiths of the world and, what' 
is more, in the light of my own experiences in, trying to live the 
teaching of Hinduism as interpreted in the Gita, to give an ex- 
tended but in no way strained meaning to Hinduism, not as 
buried in its ample scriptures, but as a living faith speaking like 
a mother to her aching child. What I have done is perfectly" 
historical. H have followed in the footsteps, of our forefathers. 
At one time they sacrificed animals to propitiate angry gods.. 
Their descendants, but our less remote ancestors, read ia differ- 
ent meaning into the word ‘sacrifice', and ihef taught th'^t 
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sacrifice was meant to be of our baser self, to please not angry 
.gods but the one living God within. I hold that the logical out- 
come of the teaching of the Gita is decidedly for peace at the 
price of life itself. It is the highest aspiration of the human 
species. 

The Mahabharata and Ramayana, the two books that 
millions of Hindus know and regard as their guides, are un- 
doubtedly allegories as the internal evidence shows. That they 
most probably deal with historical figures does not affect my 
proposition. Each epic describes the eternal duel that goes on 
between the forces of darkness and of light. Anyway I must 
disclaim any intention of straining the meaning of Hinduism or 
the Gita to suit any preconceived notions of mine. My notions 
-were an outcome of a study of the Gita, Ramayana, Mahabharata, 

IJpanishads, etc. 

• 

Harijan, 3-10-1936 
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AHIMSA CONUNDRUMS 

A college professor and two representatives of a class of 
fifty students write : 

‘As you are no doubt aware, the Intermediate prose text 
book, Pearce and Arya^a’s Models of Comparative Prose, used 
in most Intermediate Colleges in India this year, contains a 
selection about five pages long from your book Th.e story of My 
Experiments with Truth. The selection is entitled Ahiinsa', 
and contains your discussion of this most challenging principle 
and its application to our lives. 

The fifty students in my prose class, and I, their instructor, 
have been spending several class periods studying and discuss- 
ing the above essay. Naturally it has been a fruitful and sti- 
mulating topic, particularly for Indian students who are ge- 
nuinely interested in their country's welfare and ‘future pro- 
gress. In general, we heartily agreed with your exposition of 
ahimsa, and felt impelled to incorporate this difdcult but 
splendid principle into our lives. 

At one point, however, both the students and I, their in- 
structor, have been unable clearly to understand the precise 
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nature of your views. I refer to your statement about the con- 
duct of a votary of ahimsa in case of war, particularly the 
following passage: ‘When two nations are fighting, the duty of 
a votary of ahimsa is to stop the war. He who is not equal to 
that duty, he who has no power of resisting war, he who is 
not qualified to resist war, may take part in war and yet whole- 
heartedly try to free himself, his nation, and the world from 
war.' A little further on (discussing three methods of recourse 
in case of the European War, for yourself): . Or I could 

participate in the war on the side of the Empire and thereby 
acquire the capacity and fitness for resisting the violence of 
war. I lacked this capacity and fitness, so I thought there was 
nothing for it but for me to serve in the war.' 

We should be deeply and humbly grateful, if you would 
expand and clarify this subject and your past and present views 
upon it, for the students of my class feel that they might soon 
have to decide what their attitude toward an approaching con- 
flict might correctly be : whether they can adopt ahimsa and 
yet conscientiously — for any reason whatsoever — take part irt 
war. 

I trust that you will find it convenient to answer and set 
at peace the hearts of fifty eager students and their equally 
interested instructor." 

I do not know that I need have suppressed the name of the 
college or the names of ^e signatories. The learned professor 
has sent me a stamped envelop for answer. This presumes a 
personal reply. But I have only limited time at my disposal, 
especially when I am nursing two precious patients. I would 
not miss my weekly talk with the readers of Har^ijan. I am 
therefore, with ^ologies to my correspondent, combining two 
purposes to save my time. 

The question raised in the letter is of very great importance 
and has always caused me the greatest difficulty, not much in 
deciding upon the action to be taken at a given moment but in 
Justifying my conduct in terms of ahimsa. For the same action 
may outwardly belaken by the believer and the xmbehever* 
these times the motive alone decides its quality. . . • 

At the time of writing I have neither the text book fidr the 
original in Gujarati of which the text is a traiislatMm. , But 1 
have a recollection of what I wrote. What is mofe^ ^so far ^ I 
am aware, my views on ahynsa as I held them the same 

today. 
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The general proposition that I laid down in the quotation 
vras derived from my conduct during the European War. I had 
thrown myself whole-heartedly into it at the peril of my life — 
not because of the risks attendant upon serving at such times, 
but because at the time I was attending drills and camps I was 
suffering from pleurisy and general weakness, as I had hardly 
regained the strength I had lost during an exhausting fourteen 
days' fast I had undertaken two or three months before the War. 
I believed then the British Empire to be on the whole a system 
beneficial to humanity. I had dreamt of one day converting it 
to methods of peace instead of war for the sake even of its own 
existence though in another form. But I was fully conscious of 
my limitations. I was an insignificant atom ineffective for resist- 
ance to its general policy. Whether I joined the war or not, I 
was helplessly party to it inasmuch as I ate the food protected 
by the British fleet. I was enjoying personal liberty too under 
its protection. If, therefore, I helped the War somehow or other, 
I felt that for me as a votary of uhimsa it was better to take a 
direct part in it so as to enable me the sooner to end war. It is 
quite possible that all this was argument of the weak and that, 
if I felt that war was an evil, I should have gone away from it' 
^even if it meant starvation or a rebel's death. Anyway I did 
not think so then, nor do I now. 

It is wholly beside the argument what my attitude would 
now be, seeing that I no longer believe in the empire as on the 
whole a beneficent power. n 

To illustrate my answer let me take another argument from 
my own life. Even when I was a little urchin my heart and in- 
tellect rebelled against untouchability. But being then an in- 
jsignificant member of the family I acquiesced in their conduct 
towards Harijans, which I should not do now. Needless to say, 
I could not then have argued out my conduct. My personal be- 
lief did not appear to me to be inconsistent with my living in the 
iamily. 

Indeed hfe is made of such compromises. 4-himsa, simply 
because it is purest, unselfish love,’ often demands such compro- 
mises. The conditions are imperative. There should be no self 
in one’s action, no fear, no untruth, and it must be in furtherance 
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of the cause of ahimsa. The comproirdse must be natural to 
oneself, not imposed from without. 

I should not at all wonder if my answer has given no satis- 
faction to the professor and his pupils. I must be pardoned for 
the constant reference to my own actions. The reason is ob- 
vious. I am not a well-read man in any sense of the term. All 
I know of ahimsa is in the first instance derived from my own 
-experiences and experiments carried on in broad daylight in a 
iiumble scientific spirit and in the fear of God which is Truth. 
-Harijan, 17-10-1936 
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A DISCOURSE ON NON-VIOLENCE 
Negroes the Same Problem 

Readers of Harijan will perhaps remember how the central 
topic of the members of the Negro delegation who saw Gandhiji 
about a year ago was non-violence. Two Negro gentlemen, 
who came for the recent world’s meeting of the committees of 
th^^Y. M. C. A., also had the same question to discuss, which 
shows how remarkably similar are their problems to ours ! I am 
.going to take up Dr. Tobias’ questions first, though he saw 
Grandhiji later and on his day of silence. For the long discourse 
with Prof. Mays* was a kind of commentary on the brief replies 
given in writing to Dr. Tobias, and both together make up one 
of the interesting talks Gandhiji often gives on the subject of 
non-violence. 

“Your doctrine of non-violence has profoimdly influenced 
my life,” said Dr. Tobias. “ Do you believe in it as strongly ^ 
ever?” 

“ I do indeed,” said Gandhiji. “ My faitii in it is 

# 

“ Negroes in U. S. A.— 12 million— are struggling to obtain 
.such fundamental rights as freedom from mob-violen«^, un- 
restricted use of the ballot, freedom from segf egaSofi, eid Have 
you, out of yoilf "Struggle in India, a xydnd of encour- 
agement ''to give us ?“”■ '' ’ ’ 
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“ I had to contend against some such thing, though on a much, 
smaller scale, in South Africa. The difficulties are not yet over.. 
All I can say is that there is no other way than the way of non- 
violence — a way, however, not of the weak and ignorant but of 
the strong and wise.” 

“ Travancore indicates that your full identification with the 
untouchables is bearing fruit. Do you think Travancore’s ex- 
ample will be followed by other States in the near future ? ” 

“ I sh^l be surprised if it is not.” 

"VWhat wotd shall 1 give my Negro brethren as to the out- 
look for the future ? ” 

“With right which is on their side and the choice of non- 
violence as their only weapon, if they will make it such, a bright 
future is assumed.” 

Prof. Mays was lucky enough to find Gandhiji free in Seva-, 
gram to give him as much time as he wanted, and in the course 
of the talk with him Gandhiji disclosed the secret of the convic- 
tion of a lifetime. 

As the talk proceeded, one felt as though Gandhiji was 
giving Dr. Mays what he had seen not with any of the Imown 
senses but with a ‘ sixth ’ sense. I was put in mind of Rudolf 
Steiner who is said to have developed "a second sight. “ The 
study of Mathematics,” says a writer, “reassured him, and in 
geometry he experienced for the first time the existence of a real 
world which is not visible to the bodily eye. "The triangle he 
learned about in geometry was not a particular triangle that he 
himself might draw but .the essence of all triangles. This ideal 
triangle could be seen with the ‘ inner eye ’ but could not be re- 
produced, and this absolute idea of a geometrical figure showed 
the boy that it was not wrong to ^ see things which are not visi- 
ble to our physical sight.’ ” To Dr. Mays Gandhiji gave what 
may be termed the mathematics of non-violence. 

# 

A Misnomer 

“ Passive resistance,” said Gandhiji, “ is a misnomer for non- 
violent resistance. It is much more aictive than vio'lent resistance. 
It is direct, ceaseless, but three-foiurths invisible and only one- 
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fourth visible. In its visibility it seems to be ineffective, e.g, the 
spinning wheel which I have called the symbol of non-violence. 
In its visibility it appears ineffective, but it is really intensely 
active and most effective in ultimate result. This knowledge 
enables me to detect flaws in the way in which the votaries of 
non-violence are doing their spinning. I ask for more vigilance 
and more untiredness. Non-violence is an intensely active force 
when properly imderstood and used. A violent man’s activity 
is most visible, while it lasts. But it is always transitory. What 
can be more visible than the Abyssinians done to death by 
Italians ? There it was lesser violence pitted against much- 
greater. But if the Abyssinians had retiredifrom the field and 
allowed themselves to be slaughtered, their seeming inactivity 
would have been much more effective though not for the mo- 
ment visible. Hitler and Mussolini on the one hand and Stalin 
on the other are able to show the immediate effectiveness of vio- 
lence. But it will be as transitory as that of Chenghis’ slaughter. 
But the effects of Buddha’s non-violent action persist and are 
likely to grow with age. And the more it is practised, the more 
effective and inexhaustible it becomes, and ultimately the whole 
world stands agape and exclaims, ‘ a miracle has happened.’ All 
miracles are due to the silent and effective working of invisible 
force. Non-violence is the most invisible and the most effective.” 


Can Masses Be Trained ? 


“ I have no doubt in, my mind about the superiority of non- 
violence,” said Pf of. Mays. “ But the thing that bothers me- k 
about its exercise on a large scale, the difficulty of so discip l i n i n g 
the mass mind on the point of love. It is easier to discipline in- 
dividuals. What should be the strategy when they break; out? 
Do we retreat or do we go on ? ” 


“ I have had that experience,” said Gandbiji, “ in the course 
of oxir movement here. People do not gain the trainingi^ 
preajching. Non-violence cannot be preached. It has1» j 
tised. The practice of violence can be teu^t to ; 
ward symbols. You shoot at boards, then nt 
beasts.,^ Then you are pa^ed as an expert in,&%S^.i^^s6rao- 


tion. The non-violent iinan h^ no outw^^ 



fore, not only his 


L but his 
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may say all kinds of sweet words to you without meaning them. 
On the other hand I may have real love in me and yet my out- 
ward expression may be forbidding. Then outwardly my action 
in both cases may be the ,same and yet the effect may be diffe- 
rent. For the effect of our action is often more potent when it 
is not patently known. Thus the unconscious effect you are 
making on me I may never know. It is, nevertheless, infinitely 
greater than the conscious effect. In violence there is nothing 
invisible. Non-violence, on the other hand, is three-fourths in- 
visible, and so the effect is in the inverse ratio to its invisibility. 
Non-violence, when it becomes active, travels with extraordin- 
ary velocity, and liaen it becomes a miracle. So the mass 
is .affected first unconsciously, then consciously. When it be- 
comes consciously affected there is demonstrable victory. In my 
own experience, when people seemed to be weakening there was 
no consciousness of defeat in me. Thus I was fuller of hope in 
the efficacy of non-violence after the renunciation of civil dis- 
obedience in 1922, and today I continue to be in the same hopeful 
mood. It is not a mere emotional thing. Supposing I saw no 
signs of dawn coming, I should not lose faith. Everything has 
to come in its proper time. 

“I have discussions here with my co-workers about thb 
scavenging work we are doing. ‘Why caii’t we do it after 
Swaraj ? ’ they say. ‘ We may do it better after Swaraj.’ I say 
to them, ‘ No. The reform has to come today, it must not wait 
for Swaraj ; in fact the right type of Swaraj will come only out 
of such work.’ Now I cannot show you, as*” perhaps I Cahnot 
show some of my co-workers, the connection between Swaraj 
and scavenging. If I have to win Swaraj non-violently, I must 
discipline my people. The maimed and the bhnd and the leprous 
cannot join the army of violence. There is also an age-limit for 
serving in the army. For a non-violent struggle there is no age- 
limit ; the blind and the maimed and the bed-ridden may serve, 
and not only men but women also. When the spirit of non- 
violence pervades the people and actually begins to work, its 
effect is visible to all. 

“But now comes your poser. There are people, you say, 
%ho do not believe in non-violence as you do. Are you to sit 
? Tie friends ask ; ‘‘If not now, when will you act ? ’ T 
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say in reply : ‘ I may not succeed in my lifetime, but my faith 
that victory can only come through non-violence is stronger than 
ever/ When I spoke on the cult of the spinning wheel at Faizpur, 
a newspaper correspondent imputed astuteness to me. Nothing 
could be farther from my mind. When I came to Sevagram I 
was told the people might not co-operate and might even boycott 
me. I said : ‘ That may be. But this is the way non-violence 
works.’ If I go to a village which is still farther ofE, the experi^ 
ment may work better. This thing has come in my search after 
the technique of non-violence. And each day that passes makes 
my faith brighter. I have come here to bring that faith to frui- 
tion and to^lie in the process if that is God’s will. Non-violence 
to be worth anything has to work in the face of hostile forces. 
But there may be action in inaction. And action may be worse 
than inaction.” ^ 

Violence in a Spirit of Love ? 

“ Is it ever possible to administer violence in a spirit of 
love ? ” 

No. Never. I shall give an illustration from my own ex- 
periment. A calf was lame and had developed terrible sores ; 
lie could not eat and breathed with difhculty. After three days’ 
.argument with myself and my co-workers I put an end to its 
life. Now that action was non-violent because it was wholly 
xmselfish, inasmuch as the sole purpose was to achieve the calf’s 
rehef from pain. Some people have called this an act of vio- 
lence. I have called it a surgical operation. I should do exactly 
the same thing with my child, if he were in the same predicai- 
ment. My point is that non-violence as the supreme law of our 
being ceases to be such the moment you talk of exceptions.” 

How is a minority to act against an overwhelming major- 
ity ? ” asked Prof. Mays. 

“ I would say that a minority can do much more in the way 
of non-violence than a majority. I had an English friend called 
Symonds. He used to say : ‘I am with you so long as you are 
in ai minority. After you are in a majority we are quits.’ I had 
less diffidence in handling my minority in South Africa than I 
had here in handling a majority. But it would be wholly wrong 
for that reason to say that non-violence is a weapon of the iveak. 
The use of non-violence requires greater bravery than that of 
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violence. When Daniel defied the laws of the Meads and 
Persians, his action was non-violent.”. 

Consequences to the Enemy 

“ Should the thought of consequences that might accrue to 
the enemy as a result of your non-violence at aU constrain 
you ? ” 

“Certainly. You may have to suspend your movement as 
I did in South Africa when the Government was faced with the 
revolt of Emopean Labour. The latter asked me to make com- 
mon cause with them. I said ‘ no 

“And non-violence will never rebound on you, whereas 
violence will be self-destroyed ? ” interposed the Professor. 

“Yes. Violence must beget violence. But let me tell you 
that here too my argument has been coxmtered by a great man 
who said : ‘Look at the history of non-violence. Jesus dies on 
the cross, but his followers shed blood.’ This proves nothing. 
We have no data before us to pass judgment. We do not know 
the whole of the life of Jesus. The followers perhaps had not 
imbibed fully the message of non-violence. But I must warn 
you against carrying the impression with you that mine is the 
final word on non-violence. I know my own limitations; I 
am but a humble seeker after truth. And all I claim is that 
every experiment of mine has deepened’ my faith in non- 
violence as the greatest force at the disposal? of mankind. Its 
use is not restricted to individuals merely, but it can be practised 
on a mass scale.” 

Harijan, 20-3-1937 


M. D. 
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OUR FAILURE 

The comnaimal riots in Allahabad — the head-quarters of the 
Congress, and the necessity of summoning the assistance of the 
police and even the military show that the Congress has not yet 
become fit to substitute the British authority. It is best to face 
this naked truth, however unplea^nt it may be. 

The Congress claims to represent the whole of India, not 
merely those few who are on the Congress register. It should 
represent even those who are hostile to it and who will even 
crush it, if they can. Not until we make good that claim, shall 
we be in a position to displace the British Government and func- 
tion as an independent nation. 

■ This proposition holds good whether we seek to di^Iace 
British rule by violent action or non-violent. 

Most probably by the time these lines appear in print peace 
would have been established in Allahabad and the other' parts. 
That, however, will not’ take us further in our examination of the 
fitness of the Congress as an organizaition ready to displace Bri- 
tish authority in its entirety. 

No Congressman will seriously doubt that the Congress is not 
at the present moment capable of delivering the goods if it was 
called upon to do so. If it was capable, it would not wait for the 
But every Congressman beheves that the Congress is fast 
becoming such a*body. The brillia nt success at Haripura will, be 
cited as the most conclusive proof of the fact. 

The riots and certain other things I can mention should make 
us pause and ask ourselves whether the Congress is really grow^ 
ing from strength to strength. I must own 'that I have befea 
guilty of laying that claim. Have I been overhasty in doing so ? 

It is my conviction that the phenomenal growth tire 
•gress is due to its acceptanoer and,- ®if orcement, hsoiwp^:!^^»; 
feet, of the policy of non-violence. Time has arrtv^iidi^bB^^^ 
the nature of Congress non-violence. Is it 
weak and the helpless, or of the strong and the 3^ 

is the former, it will ne^r t^e iis 

iss 
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ised, may even render us for ever unfit for self-government. The* 
weak and helpless are non-violent in action because they must 
be. But in reality they harbour violence in their breasts and 
simply await opportunity for its display. It is necessary for- 
Congressmen individually and collectively to examine the qualitj^ 
of their non-violence. If it does not come out of real strength, 
it would be best land honest for the Congress to make such a de- 
claration and make the necessary changes in its behaviour. 

By this time, i.e. after seventeen years’ practice of non- 
violence, the Congress should be able to put forth a non-violent 
army of volunteers numbering not a few thousands but lacs who- 
would be equal to every occasion where the police and the mili- 
tary are required. Thus, instead of one brave Pashupatinath 
Gupta who died in the attempt to secure peace, we should be* 
able to produce h-undreds. And a non-violent army acts unlike- 
armed men, as well in times of peace as of disturbances. They 
would be constantly engaged in constructive activities that make 
riots impossible. Theirs will be the duty of seeking occasions; 
for bringing warring communities together, carrying on peace- 
propaganda, engaging in activities that would bring and keep 
them in touch with every single person, male and female, adult 
and child, in their parish or division. Such an army should be 
ready to cope with any emergency, and in order to still the frenzy 
of mobs should risk their lives in numbers sufficient for the pur- 
pose. A few hundred, maybe a few thousand, such spotless- 
deaths will once for all put an end to the riots. Surely a few 
hundred yoimg men and women giving themsflves deliberately 
to nibb fury will be ariy day a cheap and braver method of deal- 
ing with such madness than the display and use of the police and' 
the military. 

It has been suggested that when we have our independence- 
riots and the like will not occur. This seems to me to be an 
empty hope, if in the course of the struggle for freedom we do 
not understand and use the technique of non-violent action in 
every conceivable circumstance. To the extent that the Con- 

* The following correction by M. D* appeared in the next issue ( dated 
2 - 4-1938 ) of Harijan : 

“ We are glad to have to say that the statement that Shri Pashupatinath 
Gupta was dead is incorrect. We have a telegram from the Allahabad District 
Congress’ Committee saying that though he was seriously stabbed he is making^ 
sati5actory progress.” 
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gress ministers have been obliged to make use of the police and 
the military, to that extent, in my opinion, we must admit our 
failure. That the ministers could not have done otherwise is un- 
forttmately only too true. I should like every Congressman, I 
should like the Working Committee, to ask themselves why we 
have failed, if they think with me that we have. 

Harijan, 26-3-1938 
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AN APPEAL FOE SELF-EXAMINATION 

[The following is a condensed summary of Gandhiji’s 
opening address to the Gandhi Seva Sangh at Delang (Orissa) 
on the afternoon of 25th March. * M.D.1 

The Creed 

Kishorlalbhai, our President, who is more ill than I, has 
prepared a long and well thought out address. He has dealt at 
great length with our mutual misimderstandings, bickerings, our 
refusal to understand and bear with one another and so on, and 
asked whether our faith is anything worth, if it does not reflect 
itself more and more in our daily lives. Do we feel that we are 
marching further forward every day towards oxu: goal ? Do we 
feel that we are more non-violent today than we were when we 
met a year ago ? Have there been fewer occasions when we 
gave way to irritation and anger ? Such questions we have to 
ask ourselves again and again. For the way of non-violeno^ 
and truth is sharp as the razor’s edge. Its practice is more than 
our daily food. Eightly taken food sustains the body ; ri^tly 
practised non-violence sustains the soul. The body food we caii 
only take in measmed quantities and at stated intervals; 
violence, which is the spirituad food, we Mve to take 
tinually. There is no such thing as satiation. I 
conscious every moment that I am pursuing the 
to examine myself in terms of that goal. . .... r,-," 

The very first step in non-violMsce in 

our ..daily, ■/life,.,.. as hetw^een ..OTrseJ^efjjj'i^l^^l^. .Jbl^ility^, 
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tolerance, loving kindness. Honesty, they say in English, is the ■ 
best policy. But in terms of non-violence it is not mere policy. 
Policies may and do change. Non-violence is an unchangeable 
creed. It has to be pursued in face of violence raging around 
you. Non-violence with a non-violent man is no merit. In fact it 
becomes difficult to say whether it is non-violence at all. But 
when it is pitted against violence, then one realizes the differ- 
ence between the two. This we cannot do unless we are ever 
wakeful, ever vigilant, ever striving. 

. The Riots 

The riots in U. P. affected me deeply. I discussed them with 
Maulana Azad and the Bose brothers in terms of non-violence. 
I felt that we were getting not nearer towards our goal but 
farther away from it. Haripura gave me reason to hope that 
we were growing in strength, .and that in spite of our shortcom- 
ings we should be ^ able to see > Swaraj in my lifetime. I had 
thought that we should, in the course of the year, acquire that 
strength. But the riots in Allahabad and elsewhere came as a 
rude shock. We were, to our shame, compelled to seek the aid 
of the police and the military. 

Supposing the Viceroy were to invite the President of the 
Congress to meet him and to state the Congress terms, do you 
think he would have the strength to say, ‘ The Congress is cap- 
able of. taking charge of the administration, the British may go 
Do you think we could tell him that we should be able to do 
without the police and the military, that we should be able to 
come to terms with the Princes, the Zamindars and with the 
Mussalmans ? I am afraid we could not* honestly say that we 
should easily be able to come to terms with these. And yet if 
we have real non-violence in us, we should be able to say and 
do these things. 


Not the Weapon of the Weak 

I therefore ask you and myself whether our non-violence is' 
of the weak and not of the strong as it should be. That it can 
work to a certain extent in the hands of the weak is true. It 
has so worked with us. But when it becomes a cloak for our 
i^iMfcness, it emasculates us. Far better than emasculation 
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would be the bravery of those who use physical force. Far 
better than cowardice would be meeting one’s death fighting. 
We were perhaps all originally brutes, and I am prepared to be- 
lieve that we have become men by a slow process of evolution 
from the brute. We were thus born with brute strength, but 
we were born men in order to realize God who dwells in us. 
That indeed is the privilege of man, and it distinguishes him 
from the brute creation. But to realize God is to see Kim in all 
that lives, i.e. to realize our oneness with all creation. This is 
impossible unless we voluntarily shun physical force and deve- 
lop conscious non-violence that is latent in every one of us. 
This can only come out of strength. Have we the non-violence 
of the strong ? It is open to us to discard it as an impossible 
ideal and choose instead the method of violence. But the choice 
has to be made. 


And if it is a weapon of the strong, then there are some in- 
escapable conclusions. We should be able to deal with riots and 
stop the increasing tension between' Hindx;s and Mussalmans. 
What, you will ask, we as votaries of non-violence should have 
done to quell these riots ? Well, it was primarily the work of the 
Congress Committee to queU the riots. We should have thou- 
sands of volunteers ready to serve in a crisis of this kind In 
1921 we drew up a pledge for volunteers, wherein it was pro- 
vided that a volunteer should be non-violent in thought, word 
and deed. Hakiinsaheb Ajmal Khan, who was then. President, 
had the same pledge accepted by the Khilafat volunteers. It 
was not without difficulty that the pledge was accepted by the 
Khilafat Conference. For a volunteer to be non-violent in word 
^nd deed was all right, some of the Maulanas said. But to ex- 
pect them to be non-violent in thought was a tall order. 1 was 


seeking, they said, to be master of their minds. I said, ‘No. 
The mastery is to be of ahimsa, not of any single individual’^ 
Ultimately they accepted the pledge. But, in spite of odr 
ing accepted the pledge 17 years ago, we have not 
irresistible strength that such acceptance of tMmsa meaa#T!fe 
reason is that we have not troubled, we, have not 
organize such a non-violent volimte^ army-;; 
so, if we„'caniM>t carry out the pl^ge, 
sider our position. The tra^y.- fe 
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existence,; but it exists on paper. If we had on a sufficient scale 
such a non-violent army as the pledge contemplates, we shovdd 
not have had these riots ; and if there had been, they would have 
quelled the riots or immolated themselves in the attempt. We 
have heard of only one who met his death. I admire his self- 
immolation. But my breast would have swelled with joy, if 
there had been several Guptas. 

Do you think this is an empty dream ? Do you think we 
cannot quell the riots even with such a non-violent army ? If 
you really think so, if that is the conclusion that you arrived at 
after qahn and dispassionate thinking, you must also conclude 
that Swaraj cannot be attained by means of non-violence. 

Harijan, 2-4-1&38 
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THE CHOICE 

My remarks arising out of the recent riots in U. P. have 
attracted much attention. Friends have sent me cuttings from 
the Press. This is some of the criticism printed or spoken : 

(1) My writing betrayed hysteria. 

(2) I wrote without sufficient, data. 

(3) I had recanted my views on non-cooperation and civil 
resistance. 

(4) I had been driven to the policy of the Liberals. 

(5) Congressmen had nevSr adopted non-violence as bet- 
ween themselves. 

(6) I was expecting the impossible from hum^ nature. 

(7) If my position was accepted, Swaraj would never be 
obtained, for alt India could never become non-violent. 

There is much more I- could cull from the criticism, I have 
only taken the relevant parts. , 

1. If my article betrayed hysteria, the symptoms still 
p^ist, for in spite of the criticism which I have studied with 
the care it .demanded, I see nothing to change the position I have 
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taken up, The critics should remembei: that my proposition was 
specific and narrow. Swaraj could not be obtained through 
non-violent means unless our non-violence was of the brave and 
such as to be able to deal effectively with violence. I have not 
maintamed that it could not be obtained by other means. But 
if it could be so obtained, we were not ready to deliver the goods,, 
for we were not ready for matching our force against the 
British. 

2. All the data required were that there were riots, no 
matter on how small a scale, that Congressmen were not able 
to deal with them non-violently, and that the aid of the police 
and the military had to be summoned. There was no dispute 
about these three broad facts. They were enough to enable me 
to draw the conclusions I did. In this there was no reflection 
on the ministers. I have admitted that they could not have 
acted otherwise. The fact, however, remains that the Congress 
non-violence was not able to cope with the emergency, 

3. There is nothing in my article to warrant the inference 
^ that I had lost my faith in non-cooperation and civil resistance^ 

All I need say is that it is brighter than ever. The two are quite 
enough to bring Swaraj, provided that non-violence practised 
is of the bravest. 

4. I wish I could be drawn towards the policy of the 
Liberals. I have many personal friends among them. But they 
have no sanction. I claim that I have an infallible sanction. 
My article was written to show that during the riots it was not 
the sanction that had failed, the failure was of the organization 
which had accepted the sanction, namely, active, constructive 
non-violence. 

5. I can only refer the critics to the many resolutions of 
the Congress which do not confine the use of- non-violence only* 
towards Englishmen. Indeed I remember having many 

sions at the Working Committee meetings at which the 
sity of non-violence among ourselves was empha^'zsed, 

6. Well, human nature has hitherto responded fe 
call of non-violence. But I am concerned with 

Jure. Congressmen have to sign a pledge/wh^4^?bc^^i^ 
to non-violence. My question was 
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-lence in them? If they have, is it of the brave? My thesis is 
that, if it is of the brave, it should be enough for dealing with 
the riots and for delivering the goods. 

7. This is answered in the foregoing. 

But I have the fear that our non-violence is not of the kind 
required. Congressmen may not treat my warning lightly. 
.After all I am supposed to be the Congress expert, however in- 
efficient, on non-violence. I have confidence in my readings and 
my remedies. I cite Ahmedabad and Viramgam violence, Bom- 
bay violence during the Prince’s visit, and Chauri Chaura on 
the eve of Bardoli. The results have amply justified the reme- 
dies applied at my instance, though on these occasions critics 
were not wanting who had expressed their strong disapproval 
of the suspensions. I have no doubt about my present diagnosis 
about the reijiedies. The remedies are not beyond our ability, 
if we have a living conviction about non-violence and its nature. 
'Here are some of the remedies : 

1. We must discover a solution for the Hindu Muslim ten- 
sion. I use that expression deliberately instead of ‘ communal 
— for, if we find this, the other will follow as a matter of course. 

2. There must be a purging of the Congress registers so. as 
to make them proof against bogus voters. From all accounts I 
receive, our registers contain too many bogus names to be called 
•at all accurate. 

3. Congressmen must not be afraid to find themselves in a 

minority. ^ 

« 

4. >, Without delay every Provincial Congress Committee 
■should raise a proper corps of volunteers pledged to non-vio- 
lence in thought, word and deed. And there should be a manual 
►of instruction as to training etc., prepared for universal use. 

There is nothing heroic or impracticable in these sugges- 
tions. But they are impractitable, if those who lead have no 
living faith in non-violence. If they have not, the sooner non- 
violence is removed from the Congress vocabulary the better it 
is for the Congress and the nation.’ The alternative is certainly 
not unadulterated violence. The glongress is the only political 
! “Organization in the world which has, at my instance, adoptei^ 
-hMdulterated non-violence for the attainment of Swaraj. ' It is 
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should be, It will do gieat harm to the nation. In the last heat 
w may be found to be cowards instead of brave men and wome^ 
^d there IS no disgrace greater than cowardice for fighters for 
freedom. Surely there is nothing to be ashamed of in retracing 
our steps. If we feel that we shall not be able to displace the 
British power without a violent struggle, the Congress must say 
so to the nation and prepare accordingly. We must do what is. 
bemg.done all the world over-‘ forbear when we can, hit when 
we must.’ If that is to be our creed or policy, we have lost pre- 
cious seventeen years. But it is never too late to learn and 
mend. Seventeen years in the life of a nation is nothing. It 
■will go hard with Congressmen, if having received the warning 
they do not -make the choice. 

Harijan, 9-4^1938 
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MARTIAL V. MORAL 

. It is often forgotten that the Congress has only moral autho- 
rity to back it. The ruling power has the martial, though it 
often dilutes the martial with the moral. This vital difference 
has come to fore since the assumption of office by the Congress 
in seven provinces. This office-holding is a step towards either 
greater prestige or its total loss. If it is not to be a total loss, 
the ministers and the legislators have to be watchful of t heir 
own personal and public conduct. They have to be, lib-A 
Caesar’s wife, above su^icion in. everything. They may hot 
make private gains either for thenselvi^ or for iheir relatives 
or friends. If the relatives or fri^ids get any appoinhaent, it 
must be only because they, are the best among, the. 
and their market value is always greater than ^ 
undpr the Govemment. The ministers and 
Congress ticket have to be fearfes in the pearfch^^Sme ^ 
duty. They must always be ready to thA. 
or offices. Offices and seats in the • m^t * 

outside their ability to taise of the 
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Congress. And since both depend wholly upon the possession of 
morals, both public and private, any moral lapse means a blow 
to the Congress. This is the necessary implication of non-vio- 
lence. If the Congress non-violence is merely confined to ab- 
stention from causing physical hurt to the British officials and 
their dependants, such non-violence can never bring us indepen- 
dence. It is bound to be worsted in the final heat. Indeed, we 
shall find it to be worthless, if not positively harmful, long be- 
fore the final heat is reached. 

There is considerable force in the argument of those who 
have conceived Congress non-violence in that narrow light when 
they say that it is a broken reed. 

If on the other hand non-violence, with all the implications, 
is the Congress policy, let every Congressman examine himself 
and reconstruct himself accordingly. Let him not wait for in- 
:structions from the Working Committee. After all the Work- 
ing Committee can act only in so far as it interprets the public 
mind. And non-violence is not a quality to be evolved or ex- 
pressed to order. It is an inward growth depending for susten- 
ance upon intense individual effort. 

I have received several letters offering the writers’ names 
for enrolment as volunteers ready to immolate themselves at 
times of rioting and the like. To these writers I would suggest 
that they enlist co-workers themselves, form local corps, and 
begin training in accordance with the suggestion I have made. 
Let them not confine themselves merely to preparedness for 
emergencies, but for the daily walk of life in all its departments, 
personal, domestic, social, economic, political, religious. Only 
thus will they find themselves more than ready for dealing with 
emergencies in their own localities or beats. They may not 
aim, except indirectly, at influencing events happening hundreds 
of miles away frorgL their scene 6f activity. That ability will 
•come, if the right beginning is made in the first instance. 

Harijun, 23-4-1938 
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MORE POSERS 

Nowadays Gandhiji hardly enters into discussions on acade- 
xnic questions, if only for the reason that he has very little time 
for this. But in Peshawar, where he saw so many new faces 
and where though he had not the health he had some time back, 
he answered questions of a more or less academic character. 
Take the following from a professor : “ How is it,” he asked, 
■“ that many of the English pacifists are talking of defence and 
elaborate plans of defence ?” And, “ May it not be possible to 
carry pacifism too far ? Supposing Abyssinia had simply non- 
resisted and said to Italy, ‘Do your worst,’ would the Italians 
have been ashamed and desisted from their design ? Lansbxury 
said they would.” , 

“ I shall take up the Abyssinian question first,” said 
Gandhiji. “I can answer it only in terms of active, r^istan^ 
hon-violence. Now non-violence is the activest force on earth, 
and it is my conviction that it never fails. But if the Abysski- 
ians had adopted the attitude of non-violence of the strong, i&, 
the non-viotepce which breaks to pieces but never bends, Musso- 
lini would have had no interest in Abyssinia. Thus if ihey had 
simply said : ‘You axe welcome to reduce us to dust or ashes, 
hut you will not find one Abyssinian ready to co-operate with 
you,’ what could Mussohni have done ? He did not want a 
desert. Mussolini wanted submission and not defiance, and if 
he had met with the quiet, dignified and non-violent' defiance 
that I have described, he would certainly have been obliged tq 
retire. Of course, it is open to anyone to say that human nature 
has not been known to rise to such height. But’ if we have made 
luiexpected progress in physical sciences, why may we do le^ 
in the science of the soul ? , , 

“Now about the English pacifists. I know there 
great and sincere men amongst them, but they suie 
terms of pacifism as distinguished from unaduiteatfed- 
lence. I am essentially a non-violent man, and I lite’ 

bereft of every trace of violence. An' essaaK dBy 
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man does not calculate the consequences. The English pacifists 
you are talldng of calculate, and when they speak of pacifism 
they do so with the mental reservation that when pacifism fg i ls 
arms might be used. With them not non-violence but arms are 
the ultimate sanction, as was the case with Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. No, someone has to arise in England with the 
living faith to say that England, whatever happens, shall not 
use arms. They are a nation fully armed, and if they having the 
power deliberately refuse to use arms, theirs will be the first 
example of Christianity in active practice on a mass scale. That 
will be a real miracle.” 

Hanjan, 14-5-1938 ' M. D. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF A PEACE BRIGADE 

Some time ago I suggested the formation of a peace brigade 
whose members would risk their lives in dealing with riots,, 
especially communal. The idea was that this brigade should 
substitute the police and even the mihtary. This reads ambi- 
tious. The achievement may prove impossible. Yet, if the 
Congress is to succeed in its non-violent struggle, it must deve- 
lop the power to deal peacefully with such situations. Commu- 
nal riots are engineered by politically-minded men. Many of 
those who take part in them are under the influe^ice of the latter. 
Surely it should not be beyond the wit of Congressmen to devise 
a method or methods of avoiding ugly communal situations by 
peaceful means. I say this irrespective of whether there is or 
there is not a commimal pact. It cannot be that any party seeks 
to force a pact by violent means. Even if such a pact were a 
possibility, it would not be worth the paper on wjiich it might 
be written. For behind such a pact there will be no. common 
understanding. What is more, even after a pact is arrived at it 
would be too much to expect that there would never be any 
•communal riots. 

Let us, therefore, see what quahfieations a member of the 
contemplated peace brigade should possess. • 
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1. He or she must have a living faith in non-violence. This 
is impossible without a living faith in God. A non-violent man 
can do nothing save by the power and grace of God. Without it 
he won’t have the courage to die without anger, v^thout fear 
and without retaliation. Such courage comes from the belief 
that God sits in the hearts of all, and that there should be no 
fear in the presence of God. The knowledge of the omnipre- 
sence of God also means respect for the lives of even those 
who may be called opponents or goondas. This contemplated 
intervention is a process of stilling the fury of man when the 
brute in him gets the mastery over him. 

2. This messenger of peace must have equal regard for all 
the principal religions of the earth. Thus, if he is a Hindu, he 
will respect the other faiths current in India. He must, there- 
fore, possess a knowledge of the general principles of the diffe- 
rent faiths professed in the country. 

3. Generally speaking this work of peace can only be done 
by local men in their own localities. 

4. The work can be done singly or in groups. Therefore 
no one need wait for companions. Nevertheless one would, na- 
turally seek companions in one’s own locality and form a local 
brigade. 

5. This messenger of peace will cultivate, through personal 

service, contacts with the people in his locality or chosen circle, 
so that when he appears to deal with ugly situations, he does not 
descend upon thfe members of a riotbus assembly as an utter 
stranger liable to be looked upon as a suspect or an unwelcome 
visitor. ' 

6. Needless to say, a peace*-bringer must have a charact^ 
beyond reproach and must be known for his strict impartiality. 

7. Generally there are previous warnings of coming sfoians. , 

If these are known, the peace brigade will not wait till the^ee^ 
flagration breaks out, but will try to handle the 
anticipation. ‘ 

8. Whilst, if the movement spreads, it if 

there are some whole-time workers, it is not 

that there should be. The, idea is to have and 

true mem and women as possible. Th^^ ^ fcad on^ 
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volunteers are drawn from those who are engaged in various 
walks of life but have leisure enough to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the people living in their circle and otherwise possess 
the quahfications required of a member of the peace brigade. 

9. There should be a distinctive dress worn by the mem- 
bers of the contemplated brigade so that in course of the time 
they will be recognized without the shghtest difficulty. 

These are but general suggestions. Each centre can work 
out its own constitution on the basis here suggested. 

Lest false hopes may be raised, I must warn workers 
against entering the hope that I can play any active part in the 
formation of peace brigades. I have not the health, energy or 
time for it. I find it hard enough tO' cope with the tasks I dare 
not shirk. I qan only guide and make suggestions through cor- 
respondence or these columns. Therefore let those who appre- 
ciate the idea and feel they have the ability, take the initiative 
themselves. I know that the proposed brigade has great possi- 
bilities, and that the idea behind it is quite capable of being 
worked out in practice. 

Harijan, 18-6-1938 
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THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS . 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, who is often invited abroad on culture 
missions and who is about to sail shortly for Australia, broke 
journey here on his way to Calcutta. “ Wherever I have been,” 
he said, “ even in that wrongly called ‘ Pacific ’ region, non-vio- 
lence is the question of questions. But it is just a question or a 
matter of doubt, — though even that should be enough — doubt 
that the weapon of violence by which they had set so much store 
up to now may not be their salvation. But, on the other hand, 
they also ask, has not Buddhism been responsible for widespread 
emasculation? And. whatever may be the potency of non-vio- 
lence, is it not impossible as a weapon of defence ? 

’ “ Do you want me to answer these questions ? ” asked 

Gaiidhiji, “ or did you reply to them ? ” , 
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“I nave been replying to them after my own historical 
fashion, but I want you to answer them, for yours will be 
authentic answers. I have been trying to show them that even 
though there have been wars and crusades and so on, on the 
surface, there has been throughout history a demonstrable 
undercurrent of non-violence. But when I go again I can give 
them your answer.” 

“ Well,” said Gandhiji, after a slight pause, “ the answer is 
being given in, India in actual practice. It is no use citing the 
example of China and Japan. India is the only place where 
an answer, if it must come, can come. Experience here is quite 
■encouraging. Intellectually, of course, even many people in 
the West have come to recognize the futility of violence, and 
have begun to ask if non-violence may not after all be worth a 
trial. Dr. Stanley Jones has sent me a copy of his recent article 
— Gandhian Solution of the Chinese Trouble — and he has seri- 
ously discussed various forms of non-cooperation that may be 
successfully adopted. There was a time when Dr. Jones had 
not much belief in non-cooperation, but he now seriously sug^ 
gests it as a non-violent solution, and has pressed me to go 
to Europe to preach peace. But so long as my mission in India 
remains unfulfilled, my visit to the West on a peace mission 
must be a vain effort. Whilst it is true that non-violence has 
made much headway in India, it is not of much value to an 
outsider and a critic at that.” 

“ What you, say, Mahatmaji, is quite correct, viz. that the 
answer is being given, and if it is really given on such a scale 
as the size of our country, it wiU be most effective. For their 
acceptance— even intellectual— of non-violence and non-cooper- 
ation is in a spirit of condescension.” 

“ It is impossible,” said Gandhiji, “ that a thing essentially’ 4 
of the soul can ever be imparted through the intellect. It is j^ 
like trying to import faith in God through the inteUecl B 
not be, as it is essentially a matter of heart. Faith can ^ jB&hd 
into knowledge by experience, and it can <x»me caily 
the heart and not the intellect. The intellect, if ^y&ing, acts 
as a barrier in matters of faith.” 

Harijan, 18-6-1938 
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MESSAGE TO CHINA 

Prof. Tao would not go without a message from Gandhiji 
for the people of China. He explained that even a non-violent 
message would be welcome, for the Chinese were not averse to 
non-violence. They were engaged in a war of self-defence, but 
in other respects they were observing non-violence. Thus they 
would never touch non-combatants. They had no enmity 
against the Japanese people. On May 20 Chinese planes had, 
flown over Japanese towns, and they might easily have spread 
death and destruction among the people of Japan in retaliation' 
for the bombing of so many Chinese ports by Japan. But 
instead of raining bombs they rained handbills and leaflets 
showing the wrong of the war. It was a unique phenomenon, 
for, as Dr. Kung had said, “ we refrained from purely humani- 
tarian grounds ; our enemies are not the Japanese people but 
the Japanese militarists.” In this, said Prof. Tao, they were but 
following the principle of non-violence. 

“But,” wrote Gandhiji in reply, “the self-inflicted restraint 
will not last when the real stress comes. The temptation will 
be irresistible. I shall not be surprised. It is inevitable. There- 
is no love in war. We have got to come to the conclusion that 
there is to be either complete non-violence or undiluted vip* 
lence. Is not this enough message?” 

Prof. Tao wondered if some day the Chinese might expect 
to have Gandhiji in their midst. 

“I almost came to yomr coxmtry,” wrote Gandhiji, “when 
those who bad invited me had to stop me from going owing to* 
the disturbances that had taken place. I do want to see peace 
reigning in your land during my lifetime. Nothing will please 
me better than to visit your great country some day.” 

Harijan, 27-8-1938 ' M. D. 
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One must feel happy that the danger of war has been Averted 
for the time being. Is the price paid likely to be too great ? 
Is it likely that honour has been sold ? Is it a triumph df 
organized violence ? Has Herr Hitler discovered a new tech- 
nique of organizing violence which enables him to gain his end 
without shedding blood ? I do not profess to know European 
politics. But it does appear to me that small natiofialiti^ can- 
not exist in Europe with their heads erect. They must be 
absorbed by their larger neighbours. They must become 
vassals. 

Europe has sold her soul for the sake of a seven days’ earthly 
existence. The peace Europe gained at Mimich is a triumph of 
violence* it is also its defeat. If England and France were sure 
of victory, they would certainly have fulfilled their duty of sav- 
ing Czechoslovakia or of dying with it. But they quailed before 
the combined violence of Germany and Italy. But what have 
Germany and Italy gained ? Have they added anything tp the 
moral wealth of mankind ? 

In penning these lines my concern is not with the great 
powers. Their height dazes me. Czechoslovakia has a lesson 
for me and us in India. The Czechs could not have done any- 
thing else when they found themselves deserted by their two 
powerful allies*. And yet I have the hardihood to say that, if 
they had known the use of non-violence as»a weapon for the 
defence of national honour, they would have faced the whole 
might of Germany with that of Italy thrown in. They would 
have spared England and France the humiliation of suing for 
a peace which was no peace ; and to save their honour ^ 
^ould have died to a man without shedding the blood 
robber. I must refuse to flunk tfet rach 
restraint, is beyond human nature. Human mture wffl 
itself wben it fuUy reahzes that to be huhi^ 
to be belastly or brutaL Thoi^ we have ^ 

out the attainment of the'virti^ qf 
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the qualities of our remote reputed ancestor, the orangoutang. 

These are not idle words I am writing. Let the Czechs know 
that the Working Committee wrung itself with pain while their 
doom was being decided. The pain was quite selfish in a way. 
But on that account it was the more real. For though numerically 
we are a big nation, in terms of Europe, i.e. in terms off orga- 
nized scientific violence, we are smaller than Czechoslovakia. 
Our liberty is not merely threatened, we are fighting to regain 
it. The Czechs are fully armed ; we are wholly unarmed. And so 
the Committee sat to deliberate what its duty was by the Czechs, 
what part the Congress was to play if the war cloud burst on us. 
Were we to bargain with England for our liberty and appear to 
befriend Czechoslovakia, or were we to live up to the creed of 
non-violence and say in the hour of trial for afflicted humanity 
that, consistently with our creed, we could not associate ourselves 
with war even* though it might ostensibly be for the defence of 
Czechoslovakia whose very existence was threatened for no 
fault of hers, or for the only fault that she was too small tio 
defend herself single-handed ? The Working Conamittee had al- 
most come to the conclusion that it would deny itself the oppor- 
tunity of striking a bargain with England, but would make its 
contribution to the world i)eace, to the defence of Czechoslo- 
vakia arid to India’s freedom by declaring to the world by its 
action that the way to peace with honour did not lie through 
the mutual slaughter of the innocents, but that it lay only and 
truly through the practice of organized non-violence even unto 
death. , , 

' And this was but the logical and natural step the W’orking 
Committee could have taken, if it was to prove true to its creed. 
If India could gain her freedom through non-violence, as Con- 
gressmen are to believe they can, she .could also defend her free- 
dom by the same means, and hence a fortiori could a smaller 
nation like Czechoslovakia. 

I do not know what actually the Working Committee would 
"have done if the war had come. But the war is only postponed. 
During the breathing time, I present the way of non-violence for 
acceptance by the Czechs. They do not yet know what is in store 
for them. They can lose nothing by trying the way of non- 
violence. The fate of Kepublican Spain is hanging in the balance. 
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So is that of China. If in the end they all lose, they will do so 
not because their cause is not just, but because they are less 
skilled in the science of destruction or because they are under- 
manned. What would Republican Spain gain if it had Franco’s 
resources, or China if she had Japan’s skill in war or, the Czechs 
if they had the skill of Herr Hitler ? I suggest that, if it is brave, 
as it is, to die to a man fighting against odds, it is braver still 
to refuse to fight and yet to refuse to yield to the usurper. If 
death is a certainty in either case, is it not nobler to die with 
the breast bared to the enemy without malice against him 
within ? 

Harijan, 8-10-1938 
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IF I WERE A CZECH 

If I have called the arrangement with Herr Hitler ‘peace 
without honour’, it was not to cast any reflection on Briti^ or 
French statesmen. I have no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain could 
not think of anything better. He knew his nation’s limitations. 
He wanted to avoid war, if it could be avoided, at all. Short of 
going to war, he pulled his full weight in favour of the Czechs. 
That it could not save honour was no fault of his. It would be 
so every time there is a struggle with Herr Hitler or Signor 
Mussolini. 

It cannot be otherwise. Democracy dreads to spill blood. The 
philosophy for which the two dictators stand calls it cowardice 
to shrink from carnage. They exhaust the resources of poetic 
art in order to glorify organized murder. There is no hurrfelg 
about their word or deed. They are ever ready for war. is 

nobody in Germany or Italy to cross their path. Their wti)d is 
law. 

It is different with Mr. Chamberlain or Sf. Bf^dier. They 
have their Parliaments and Chambers to plea^. have 

parties" to confer with. They cannot maintain 'tiiomselves on a 
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perpetual war footing, if their language is. to have a democratic 
accent about it. 

Science of war leads one to dictatorship pure and simple. 
Science of non-violence can alone lead one to pure democracy. 
England, France and America have to make their choice. That 
is the challenge of the two dictators. 

Russia is out of the picture just now. Russia has a dictator 
who dreams of peace and thinks he will wade to it through a sea 
of blood. No one can say what Russian dictatorship will mean to 
the world. 

It was necessary to give this introduction to what I want 
to say to the Czechs and through them to all those nationalities 
which are called ‘ small ’ or ‘ weak ’. I want to speak to the 
Czechs because their plight moved me to the point of physical 
and mental distress, and I felt that it would be cowardice on my 
part not to share with them the thou^ts that were welling up 
within me. It is clear that the small nations must either come 
or be ready to come rmder the protection of the dictators or be 
a constant menace to the peace of Europe. In spite of all the. 
goodwill in the world England and France cannot save them. 
Their intervention can .only mean bloodshed and destruction 
such as has never been seen before. If I were a Czech, therefore, 
I would free these two nations from the obligation to defend my 
country. And yet I must live. I would not be a vassal to any 
nation, or body. I ngust have absolute independence or perish. To 
seek to win in a clash of arms would be pure bravado. Not so, 
if in defying the might of one who would deprive me of my 
independence I refuse to obey his will and perish unarmed in 
the attempt. In so doing, though I Ipse the body, I save my soul, 
i, e. my honour. 

This inglorious peace should be my opportunity. I must live 
down the humiliation and gain real independence. 

But says a comforter, “ Hitler knows no pity. Your spiritual 
effort wiU avail nothing before him.” 

My answer is : “ You may be. right. History has no record of 
a nation having adopted non-violent resistance. If Hitler is xm- 
affected by pay suffering, it does not matter. For I shall have lost 
hdfc^ing worth. My honour is the only thing worth preserving. 
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'That is independent of Hitler’s pity. But as a believer 
in non-violence I may not limit its possibilities. Hitherto he and 
bis likes have built upon their invariable experience that men 
yield to force. Unarmed men, women and children offering non- 
violent resistance without any bitterness in them will be a novel 
experience for them. Who can dare say it is not in their nature 
to respond to the higher and finer forces ? They have the same 
-soul that I have.” 

But says another comforter, “What you say is all right for 
you. But how do you expect your people to respond to the novel 
■call ? They are trained to fight. In personal bravery they are 
second to none in the world. For you now to ask them to throw 
away their arms and be trained for non-violent resistance seems 
to me to be a vain attempt.” 

“ You may be right. But I have a call I must answer. I must 
deliver my message to my people. This humiliatioh has sunk too 
deep in me to remain without an outlet. I, at least, must act up 
to the light that has dawned on me.” 

This is how I should, I believe, act if I was a Czech. When 
I first launched out on satyagrraha, I had no companion. We 
were thirteen thousand men, women and children against a 
whole nation capable of crushing the existence out of us. I did 
not know who would listen to me. It all came as in a flash. All 
the 13,000 did not fight. Many fell back. But the honour of the 
nation was saved. New history was written by the South African 
^atyagraha. 

A more apposite instance, perhaps, is that of Khansaheb 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, the servant of God as he calls himself, the 
pride of Afghan as the Pathans delight to call him. He is sittiBg 
in front of me as I pen 'these lines. He has made several 
thousands of his people throw down their arms. He thinks te 
has imbibed the lesson of non-violence. He is not sure of 1^ 
people. I reproduce below the pledge that his soldiers of 
make. I have come to the Frontier Province, or r^h^.^:Ss 
brought me, to see with my own eyes what hk sre 

doing. I can say in advance and at once that rn^i know 

very little of non-violence. All the treasure bn earth 

'is their faith in their leader. 1 do not cite of peace 

as at all a finished illustration-. I cite as‘ an honest attempt 
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being made by a soldier to convert fellow soldiers to the ways, 
of peace. I can testify that it is an honest attempt, and whether- 
in the end it succeeds or fails, it will have its lessons for satya- 
grahis of the future. My piu-pose will be fulfilled, if‘l succeed in 
reaching these men’s hearts and making them see that, if their- 
non-violence does not make them feel much braver than the 
possession of arms and the ability to use them, they must give- 
up their non-violence, which is another name for cowardice, and 
resmne their arms, -which there is nothing but their o-wn will 
to prevent them from taking back. 

I present Dr. Benes with a weapon not of the weak but of; 
the brave. There is no bravery greater than a resolute refusal 
to bend the knee to an earthly power, no matter how great, and 
that without bitterness of spirit and in the fulhiess of faith that, 
the spirit alone lives, nothing else does. 

Peshawar, 6-10-38 

The Khudai Khidmatgar’s Pledge 

The following is a free translation of the pledge which 
every Khudai Khidmatgar signs before enrolment : 

In presence of God I solemnly affirm that : 

1. I hereby honestly and sincerely offer myself for enrol- 
ment as a Khudai Khidmatgar. 

2. I shall be ever ready to sacrifice personal comfort, pro- 
perty, and even life itself to serve' the nation and for the attain- 
ment of my country’s freedom. 

3. I shall not participate in factions, nor pick up a quarrel 
■with or bear enmity towards anybody. I shall always protect 
the oppressed against the tyranny of the oppressor. 

4. I shall not become member of any other organization,, 
and shall not furnish security or tender apology in the course of 
the non-violent fight. 

5. I shall always obey every legitimate order of my 
superior officers, 

6. I shall always live up to the principle of non-violence. 

7. I shall serve all hiunanity equally. The chief objects of 
my life shall be attainment of complete independence and reli- 
gious freedom. 
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8. I shall always observe truth and purity in ail my actions, 

9. I shall expect no remuneration for my services. 

10. All my services shall be dedicated to God, they shall not 
be for attaining rank or for show. 

Harijan, 15-10-1938 
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WOMAN’S SPECIAL MISSION 

The Editor, Harijan 
Sir, 

I have read your articles on the recent Europelan crisis with, 
great joy. It was only natural that you should speak to Europe 
now. How could you restrain yotirself when humanity was on 
the very verge of destruction? 

Will the world listen? That is the question. 

There is no doubt — judging from letters from friends in. 
England — that people there went through absolute agony during 
that ghastly week. I am sure the same applies to the whole 
world. The mere thought of war-— modem warfare— with its. 
devilish ingenuity and consequent pitiless butchery and beastia- 
lity — definitely made people think as they had never thought 
before. “The sigh of relief that was breathed and the gratitude to- 
God that went up from every heart when the news came through, 
that war had been averted, are something that I can never 
forget as long as I live,” writes an English friend. And yet is 
it just the fear of unspeakable suffering, , the dread of losing 
one’s nearest and desirest, of seeing one’s country humiliated, 
that cause one to detest war? Are we glad war has been averted 
even at the humiliation of another nation? Would we have felt, 
differently, if the sacrifice of honour had been demanded of us? 
Do we hate war because we realize it is the wrong way to settle 
disputes, or is our hatred of it part and parcel of oxir fea^f* 
These are questions that must be answered in the rfeht 
war is really to vanish from the earth. 

The crisis over,' however, what do we see? A sfelQlio» 
race than before for armaments, , a more compi^mSvfe ar^ 
intensive organization than ever of all the resociMses — 

of men, women, money, skill and talent--hi "Sife 
No avowed declaration that “war shall not be*^ 
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Is this not a recognition that war — ^however averted today — is 
still hanging over our heads as the proverbial sword of Damocles? 

To me as a woman it is painful to realize that my sex has 
not contributed to world peace the quota that should be ours by 
instinct and prerogative to contribute. It pains me to read and 
hear of women's auxiliary corps being organized, of women being 
commandeered and volunteering to take their full share in the 
actual fields as well as behind the lines. And yet, when war 
comes, it is the women’s hearts that are wrung in agony, it is 
their souls that are scarred beyond repair. It is all so inexplic- 
able. Why is it that we 'have not chosen the better part through 
all the ages? Why have we, without murmur, bowed the knee 
to hideous, soulless, brute force? It is a sad commentary on 
our spiritual development. We have failed to understand our 
high calling. I am quite convinced that, if women could only ' 
have a heart-understanding of the power and glory of non- 
violence, all would be well with the world. 

Why cannot you inspire and organize us women of India? 
Why will you not concentrate on having us as your 'sword arm*? 
How often have I longed for you to undertake an all India tour 
just for this purpose? I believe that you would have a wonder- 
ful response, for the heart of Indian womanhood is sound, and 
no women, perhaps, in the world have finer traditions of sacri- 
fice and self-effacement behind them as we. Perhaps if you 
would make something of us, we may, in however humble a man- 
ner, be able to show the way of peace to a sorrowing and stricken 
world. Who knows? 

A 

22-10-1938 A WOMAN 

I publish this letter not without hesitation. The corres- 
pondent’s faith in my ability to stir the woman heart flatters 
me. But I am humble enough to recognize my limitations. It 
'seems to me that the days of my touring are over. Whatever I 
can do by writing I must continue. But 'my faith is increasing 
in the efficacy of silent prayer. It is by itself an art — ^perhaps the 
highest art requiring the most refined deligence. I do believe 
■that it is wom.an’s mission to exhibit ahimsa at its highest and 
best. But why should it be a man to move the woman’s heart ? 
If the appeal is addressed exclusively to me not as man but as 
the (supposed to be) best exponent of ahimsa to be practised 
on a mass scale, I have no urge in me to jgo about preaching the 
doctrine to the women of India. I can assure my correspondent 
■fhat there is no want of will in me that deters me from respond- 
«ing to her appeal. My feeling is that, if men of the Congress can 
.^lain their faith in ahimsa and prosecute the non-violent 
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programme faithfully and fully, the women will be automatically 
converted. And it may be that there shall arise one among them 
who wiU be able to go much further than I can ever hope to do. 
For woman is more fitted than man to make explorations and 
take bolder action in ahiTnsa. For the courage of self-sacrifice- 
woman is any day superior to man, as I believe man is to woman, 
for the courage of the brute. 

Bannu, 25-10-38 

Harijan, 5-11-1938 
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WHY NOT CHEAT POWERS ? . 

In the criticisms on my recent writings on the plight of 
Czechoslovakia, I have observed one thing which demands an 
answer. 

Some critics argue that, if the non-violet remedy I have- 
suggest^ for the Czechs is only for comparatively weak be- 
cause small nations like them and not for the great powers Kke 
England or France or America, it cannot be of much value, if 
ey. 

Now if the critics will re-read my article, they will see that 
I have refrained ^orn suggesting it to -these big -powers because 
of their bigness, in other words, because of my timidity. But 
there was a more potent reason for my not addressing than. 
They were not in distress and therefore in no need of any re- 
medy. To use a medical expressicai, they were not ailing as Cssff^ 
choslovakia was. Their existence was not threatened, as Czedto- 
slovaMa’s was. Any appeal from me, therefore, to the great; 
powers would have amounted to an empty .and untvai^^^ 
sermon. . ■ 

By experience I have also foimd that people r»^ 
vfotmms Jor -virtue’s sake. They become virtuous 
is there anything wrong in a naan tJecMsfog; 
prrasure of circumstances. It wouM be ’noi'dof^NI*!^®!^ 
becomes good for its own sake. 
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The Czechs were' given a choice either to surrender peace- 
fully to Germany’s might or to fight single-handed and risk al- 
most certain destruction. It was at this moment that it became 
necessary for one like me to present an alternative which had 
proved its effectiveness under somewhat similar circumstances. 
My appeal to the Czechs was, in my opinion, as appropriate as it 
would have been inappropriate in the case of the great powers. , 

My critics might have, however, well asked why I had gone 
-out of my self-prescribed orbit to speak to a Western nation 
wdien I could not show cent per cent success of non-violence on 
the Indian soil — more especially now, when I had begun to 
entertain serious doubts as to whether Congressmen were really 
living up to their creed or , policy of non-violence. Indeed I had 
in mind the limitation and the present state of uncertainty about 
fhe Congress position. But my own faith in the non-violent re- 
medy was as bright as ever when I wrote that article. And I felt 
that in the supreme hour of its trial it would be cowardly on 
my part not to suggest to the Czechs the non-violent remedy for 
•acceptance. What may ultimately prove impossible of accept- 
ance by crores of people, undisciplined, and tmused till but re- 
cently to corporate suffering, might be possible for a small, com- 
pact, disciplined nation inured to corporate suffering. I had no 
right to arrogate to myself any belief that India alone and no 
•other nation was fit for non-violent action. I must confess thkt 
I have belieyed and still believe that India was the fittest nation 
to enforce non-violent action for regaining her„freedom. In'spite 
of signs to the contrary, I have the hope that the whole mass of 
people, who are more than the Congress, will respond only to 
non-violent action. They are the readiest of all the nations of 
the earth for such action. But when a case for immediate appli- 
cation of the remedy presented itself before me, I could not 
restrain myself from suggesting it to the Czechs for their accept- 
ance. 

It is, however, open to the great powers to take it up any 
day and cover themselves with glory and earn the eternal grati- 
tude of posterity. If they or any of them can shed the fear of 
■destruction, if they disarm themselves, they will automatically 
help the rest to regain their sanity. But then these great powers 
have to give up imperialistic ambitions and exploitation of the 
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^ :so-called uncivilized or semi-civilized nations of the earth and 
revise their mode of life. It means a complete revolution. Great 
nations can hardly be expected in the ordinary course to move 
spontaneously in a direction the reverse of the one they have 
followed and, according to their notion of value, from victory to 
victory. But miracles have happened before and may happen 
even in this very prosaic age. Who can dare limit God’s power 
of undoing wrong ? One thing is certain. If the mad race for 
armaments continues, it is bound to result in a slaughter such 
as has never occurred in history. If there is a victor left, the 
very victory will be a living death for the nation that emerges 
victorious. There is no escape from the impending doom save 
through a bold and unconditional acceptance of the non-violent 
method with all its glorious implications. Democracy and vio- 
lence can ill go together. The States that are toc^ay nominally 
democratic have either to become frankly totalitarian or, if they 
are to become truly democratic, they must become courageously 
non-violent. It is a blasphemy to say that non-violence can only 
1)6 practised by individuals and never by nations which are com- 
posed of individuals. 

Peshawar, 5-11-38 

Harijan, 12-11-1938 
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THE JEWS 

Several letters have been received by me asking me to de- 
clare my views about the Arab- Jew question in Palestine^ and 
the persecution of the Jews in Germany! It is not without hea- 
tation that I venture to offer my views on this very (hfiScutt 
-question. 

My sympathies are all with the Jews. I have known 
intimately in South Africa. Some of them became lifelcai^ com- 
panions. Through these friends I came to ieara miK^ ^ 
age-long persecution. They have been the 
Christianity. The parallel betwe^ thdir by Chri- 
stians and the treatment of untouchable by is v^ry clos^ 
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Religious sanction has been invoked in both cases for the justifi- 
cation of the inhuman treatment meted out to them. Apart from 
the friendships, therefore, there is the more common universal 
reason for my sympathy for the Jews. 

But my ssnnpathy does not blind me to the requirements of 
justice. The cry for the national home for the Jews does not 
make much appeal to me. The sanction for it is sought in the 
Bible and the tenacity with which the Jews have hankered after 
return to Palestine. Why should they not, like other peoples of 
the earth, make that country their home where they are born 
and where they earn their livelil^ood ? 

Palestine belongs to the Arabs in the same sense that 
England belongs to the English or France to the French. It is 
wrong .and inhuman to impose the Jews on the Arabs. What is 
going on in Palestine today cannot be justified by any moral 
code of conduct. The mandates have no sanction but that of the 
last war. Surely it would be a crime against humanity to reduce 
the proud Arabs so that Palestine can be restored to the Jews 
partly or wholly as their national home. 

The nobler course would be to insist on a just treatment of 
the Jews wherever they are bom and bred. The Jews born in 
France are French in precisely the same sense that Christians 
bom in France are French. If the Jews have no home but 
Palestine, will they relish the idea of being forced to leave the 
other parts of the world in which they are settled? Or do they* 
want a double home where they can remain at Vill ? This cry 
for the national home affords a colourable justification for the 
German expulsion of the Jews. 

But the German persecution of the Jews seems to have nO' 
parallel in history. The tyrants of old never went so mad as 
Hitler seems to have gone. And he is doing it with religious: 
zeal. For, he is propounding a new religion of exclusivd and 
militant nationalism in the name of which any inhumanity be-r 
comes an act of humanity to be rewarded here and hereafter. 
The crime of an obviously mad but intrepid youth is being visited 
Upon his whole race with imbehevable ferocity. If there ever 
c^d be a justifiable war in the name of and for humanity, a 
against Germany, to prevent the wanton persecution of a 
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ween a n^tinn Trr;.,- i, i ^ tnere be alliance bet- 

snH ^ nation Which claims to stand for justice and democracn^ 

drifting towards armed dictator^ip and aU it means ? ^ 

can STT ? efficiently violence 

can be worked when it is not hampered by any hyJcS or 

weakness masquerading as humanitarianism It i ^ 

how hideous, terrible and terrifying it looks in iS 

tion organized and shameless persecu- 

fo ? ‘i, a way to preserve their self-respedk and not to 

feel helpless, neglected and forlorn ? I subnS there 
person who has faith in a ji™,g Qod need feel hsjpte^ 

G^of ** God nwe Hian the 

G d of the Christians^ the Mnssalmans or ^e WnAiS tbou^ •ae 
a matter of feet, in essence He Is common to aSS^SS 
a eecond and beyond description. But as SaJ^aSS 
Ktwnahty to God and believe that He rules every" 
theirs, they ought not to feel helpless. If I were a Jewr an/l 
were horn in Germany and earned my livelihood there, I would 
c ^m Germ^y as my home even as the tallest gentile’ German 
might and chaUenge him to shoot me or cast me in the dungeon • 

^ expelled or to submit to discrimmatin^ 
^eatment. _ And for domg this I should not wait 

+w^- resistance, but would have confi^ii^. 

that in the end the rest werd botmd to follow toy ' ei^pM ’ # 

Zp ^11 'aecepF thd presdi'qjtl^ berfe' 

offered, he or they canhdt be wo^*otf than liovk AndV^* '*' ' 


^Iimtarily underg^e wiff-'b^g theto> xnner 

ofresoldfeons of sjunpaA/ 
woria outside Germ^y can. Indeed, even i^B***^^ 

America were to declare hoStifities a^B^ G 

strength/ ^i^Sffled'fiOMiee' 
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But if the Jewish mind could be prepared for voluntary suffer- 
ing, even the massacre I have imagined could be turned into a 
day of thanksgiving and joy that Jehovah had wrought deliver- 
ance of the race even at the hands of the tyrant. For to the 
God-fearing, death has no terror. It is a joyful sleep to be 
followed by a waking that would be all the more refreshing for 
the long sleep. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out that it is easier 
for the Jews than for the Czechs to foUow my prescription. And 
they have in the Indian satyagraha campaign in South Africa 
an exact parallel. There the Indians occupied precisely the 
same place that the Jews occupy in Germany. The persecution 
had also a religious tinge. President Kruger used to say that 
the White Christians were the chosen of God and Indians were 
inferior beings created to serve the Whites. A fundamental 
clause in the Transvaal constitution was that there should be no 
equality between the Whites and coloured races including 
Asiatics. There too the Indians were consigned to ghettos des- 
cribed as locations. The other disabilities were almost of the 
same tjrpe as those of the Jews in Germany. The ^dians, a 
mere handful, resorted to satyagraha without any backing 
from the world outside or the Indian Government. Indeed the 
British ofhcials tried to dissuade the satyagrahis from their con- 
templated step. World opinion and the Indian Government 
■ caihe to their aid after eight years of fighting. And that too,, was 
by "Way of diplomatic pressure, not of a threat of war. 

But the Jews of Germany can offer satyagraha under in- 
finitely better auspices ,than the Indians of South Africa. The 
Jews are a compact, homogeneous community in Germany. 
They are far more gifted than the Indians of South Africa. And 
they have organized world , opinion behind them, I am con- 
vinced that, if someone with courage and vision csm arise among 
them to lead them in pon-yiolent action, the winter of their 
despair can in the twinklihg of an eye, l^e , turhed into the 
summer of hope. And what l^as today , a degrading 

ihan-hiinlt can be turned into a,: calm, and determined stand 
bfiEered by unarmed men and womeai possessing tfie strength ofi 
sjjlfering given to them by i^ovah. It wff I be then a truly reli- 
gliM #: i^siatance offered against the .gpdless fury of defivananized 
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snan. The German Jews will score a lasting victory over the 
German gentiles in the sense that they will have converted the 
latter to an appreciation of human dignity. They will have 
rendered service to fellow-Geimans and proved their title to be 
the real Germans as against those who are today dragging, how- 
ever unknowingly, the German name into the mire. 

And now a word to the Jews in Palestine. I have no doubt 
that they are going about in the wrong way. The Palestine of 
the Biblical conception is not a geographical tract. It is in their 
hearts. But if they must look to the Palestine of geography as 
their national home, it is wrong to enter it under the shadow 
of the British gun. A religious act caimot be performed with 
the aid of the bayonet ®r the bomb. They can settle in Palestine 
only by the goodwill of the Arabs. They should seek to convert 
the Arab heart. The same God rules the Arab he§rt who rules 
the Jewish heart. They can offer satyagrdha in front of the 
Arabs and offer themselves to be shot or thrown into the Dead 
Sea without raising a little finger against them. They will find 
the world* opinion in their favour in ffieir religious aspiration. 
There are himdreds of ways of reasoning with the Arabs, if 
they will only discard the help of the British bayonet. As it is, 
they are co-sharers with the British in despcaling a people wlto 
have done no wrong to them. 

I am not defending the Arab excesses. I wish they had 
■chosen the way of non-\’iolence in resisting what they rightly 
regarded as an imwarrantable encroachment upon their coun- 
try. But according to the accepted canons of right and wrong, 
nothing can be said against the Arab resistance in the face 
of overwhelming odds. 


Let the Jews who claim to be the chosen race prove th® 
title by choosing the way of non-violence for vindicating their 
position on earth. Every country is their home inchtdyig 
Palestine not by aggression but by loving service. A 
friend has sent me a book called The Jetoish Conlnbsiic*^ to 
GimUzatkm by Cecil Roth, It gives a record of whaet 
have done to enrich the world’s literature art^ 


ficdmce; medicine, agriculture, etc. Givm thew8il# fflie 
rdfuse to fee teeated as the out<siste of ’di^^ed 

■ca: patronisred; He pan command ffie a^dCd|^(|?pi re^tect 61 ^ 
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world by being man, the chosen creation of God, instead of being 
man who is fast sinking to the brute and forsaken by God. 
They can add to their many contributions the surpassing contri- 
bution of non-violent action. 

Harijan, 26-11-1938 
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HOW TO FIGHT RATIONAL GANGSTERISM ? 


Dr. Mott began t|ie next day with thpse prefatory rema.r^ t 
“You put in your quil^e, original way yoinr views ,on the,qu^- 
tions I as^ed. I value it, more than ,I can say. . I was impressecjl 
,^y., your, recognition liiatthpre was a certain, amoun|; of advance 
in thougjht but not, in action. It is a great tMng that so majiy 
leading , minds have Ijegim to think about these vital questions 
in an advanced way. • I could show you, too, that there arq cer^ 
tain things actually concretely on foot. But, today, I want tq 
engage your attention on another matter. What to , d 0 |, wi% 
‘gangster ’ nations, if I may use the expression frequently used-?' 
There was individual gangsterism in America. 1^; hqs been put 


doyn by strong ^lice measures ^th local and national, (^ould 
ho^ vye ^o sb^iqthittg siihil'ar .for ganjgsterism between nations^ 
as ihstaiidi^d in ktanchuj:ia — the pefanous use of i^e opium. 
iioisbk,'s2i 'k.feyKfnia, in Spain, in the sudbleii seizure of A^tria|. 
and tiien the base of tizqciidsldvakia ? !N0 w in tfiis connection 
let toe say I %is iefb^ly iihjprbssed by what you wrote on thh 
Czechoslovakian crisis and on the Jewish question. Can we 
bring something lik^’ interhatibnail police into 

, ‘Gan^iji : ^fs’ qdestibn^is not new /to me. 


•>v 


Dr. Mott,:, f judge, nqt 1 r , r v . 

Gandhiji )I’!havel toi^ddil ^witH Mentiesl IjuastioAs 'WMb 
reference ito coiiditions in: India!. We havb^'had -tl 'quell fi'Ot^ 
cornmunal and Ikbour: » ^e ifnmSstriess dllhre? used nfilttary forc^’ 
in some. cases hhd police ih teost.) , whilst .itagisefed! that'&i 
iirtistaebs'cbuld ndf/Tiel^ going aKb saiS'dhatUhi Cbft^essfc 
mmistdEss'^haid proved ’theinsei^^'baettianpit wiffi th^ 
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trade, I mean their avowed weapon of non-violence. Even 
so, I woidd say in reply to the question you have asked, viz. 
that if the best minds of the world have not imbibed the spirit 
of non-violence, they would have to meet gangsterisrp in the 
orthodox way. But that would only show that we havq not got 
far beyond the law of the jungle, that we have not yet 
to appreciate the heritage that God has given us, that in ^ite of 
the .teaching of Christianity which is 1900 years old and of 
Hinduism and Buddhism which are older, and even of Islam 
(if I have read it aright), we have not made much headway as 
hiunan beings. But whilst I would imderstand the use of force 
by those who have not the spirit of non-violence in them, f 
would have those who know non-violence to throw their whole 
weight in demonstrating that even gangsterism has to be met by 
non-violence. For, ultimately, force, however justifiaMy used, 
will lead us into the same morass as the force of Hitler and 
Mussolini. There will be just a difference of degree. You and 
I who believe in non-violence must use it at the critical moment 
We may not despair of touching the hearts even of gangsters, 
even if, for the moment, we may seem to be striking our heads 
against a blind wall. . ’ ' 

Harijan, 10-12-1938 M. D. 
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REPLY TO GERMAN CRITICS 

I was not imprepared for the exhibition of wrath 
many over my article about the Gorman treatment of 
1 have myself admitted my ignorance of European poIi'S®^&^ 
in order to commend my prescription to the Jews for- 
moval of their many ills, I did not need to have 
knowledge of European politics. The m a m facts ' 
atrocities are beyond dispute. When the ang^r oi^ 
has subsided and comparative calnmess has Ifee: 

wrathful German will find that underlying^n^ "sfas 

frimdliness tqvfards Germany, never : 
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Have I not repeatedly said that active non-violence is un- 
adulterated love — fellow-feeling? And if the Jews, instead of 
being helplessly and of necessity non-violent, adopt active non- 
violence, i.e. fellow-feeling, for the gentile Germans deli- 
berately, they ceinnot do any harm to the Germans ; and I am as 
certain as I am dictating these lines that the stoniest German 
heart will melt. Great as have been the Jewish contributions 
to the world’s progress, this supreme act of theirs will be their 
greatest contribution and war will be a thing of the past. 

■ It passes comprehension why any German should be angry 
over my utterly innocuous writing. Of course German critics, 
as others, might have ridiculed it by saying that it was a 
visionary’s, effort doomed to fail. I therefore welcome this 
wrath, thougji wholly unmerited, against my writing. Has my 
writing gone home ? Has the writer felt that my remedy was 
after all not so ludicrous as it may appear, but that it was emi- 
nently practical if only the beauty of suffering without reta- 
liation was realized ? 

To say that my writing has rendered neither myself, my 
movement, nor German-Indian relations any service, is surely 
irrelevant, if not also unworthy, implying as it does a threat; 
and I should rank myself a coward if, for fear of my coimtry or 
myself or Indo-German relations being harmed, I hesitated to 
give what I felt in the innermost recesses of my heart to be cent 
per cent sovmd advice. 

The Berlin writer has surely enunciated a novel doctrine 
that people outside Grermany may not criticize German action 
even from friendliest motives. For my part I would certainly 
welcome the interesting things that Germans or other outsiders 
may unearth about Indians. I do not need to speak for the Bri- 
tish. But if I know the British people at all, they too welcome 
outside criticism when it is well-informed and free froni malice. 
In this age, when distances have been oblitferated, no nation can 
afford to imitate the fabled frog in the well. Sometimes it is 
refreshing to see ourselves as others see us. If, therefbte, the 
German critics happen to see this reply, I hope that they will 
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not only revise their opinion about my writing but wiU also 
realize the value of outside criticism. 

Sevagram, 8-12-’38 

Harijan, 17-12-1938 
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SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

Friends have sent me two newspaper cuttings criticizing my 
appeal to the Jews. The two critics suggest that in presenting 
non-violence to the Jews as a remedy against the wrong done 
to them I have suggested nothing new, and that tl^ey have been 
practising non-violence for the past two thousand years. 
Obviously, so far as these critics are concerned, I did not make 
my meaning clear. The Jews, so far as I know, have never prac- 
tised non-violence as an article of faith or even as a deliberate 
policy. Indeed, it is a stigma against them that their ancestors 
crucified Jesus. Are they not supposed to believe in eye fof an 
eye and tooth for a tooth ? Have they no violence in their hearts 
for their oppressors ? Do they not want the so-called demo- 
cratic powers to punish Clermany for her persecution and to 
deliver them from oppression? If they do, there is no non- 
violence in their hearts. Their non-vioience, if it may be so 
called, is of the lielpless and the weak. 

What I have pleaded for is renunciation of violence of fiie 
heart and consequent active exercise Of the force generated by 
the great renunciation. One of the critics says that favottr^le 
public opinion is necessary for the working of non-violetoCfe The 
writer is evidently thinking of passive fesistance cono^ed ^ 
a weapon of the weak. I have drawn a distinction 
passive resistance of the weak and active non-viol^t lfe^lslance 
of the strong. The latter can and does work in the df the 
fiercest opposition. But it ends in evoking the pdblife sym- 

pathy. Sufferings of the non-violent have b^ k^Wn to melt 
the stoniest hearts. I make bold to say 3ews can 

summon to their aid , the soul power that isbhafis only from 
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non-violence, Herr Hitler will bow before the courage which he 
has never yet experienced in any large measure in his dealings 
with men, and which, when it is exhibited, he will own, is infi- 
nitely superior to that shown by liis best storm troopers. The 
exhibition of such courage is only possible for those who have a 
living faith in the God of Truth and Non-violence, i.e. Love. 

Of course the critics can reasonably argue that the non- 
violence pictured by me is not possible for masses of mankind, 
it is possible only for the very few highly developed persons. I 
have combated that view and suggested that, given proper train- 
ing and proper generalship, non-violence can be practised by 
masses of mankind. 

I see, however, that my remarks are being misunderstood to 
mean that, because I advise non-violent resistance by the perse- 
cuted Jews, by inference I expect or would advise non-inter- 
ference by the democratic powers on behalf of the Jews. I 
hardly need to answer this fear. Surely there is no danger of 
the great powers refraining from action because of anything I 
have said. They will, they are bound to, do all they can to free 
the Jews from, the inhuman persecution. My appeal has force 
in the face of the fact that the great powers feel unable to 
help the Jews in an effective manner. Therefore it is that I 
have offered the prescription which I know to be infallible when 
taken in the right manner. 

The most relevant criticism, however, which I have received 
is this: How do I expect the Jews to accept my prescription 
when I know that India, where I am myself v^orking,’ where I 
call myself the self-appointed General, has not accepted it 
in toto ? My answer is, ‘ Blessed are they that expect nothing.' 
I belong to the category of the blessed, in this case at least. 
Having got the prescription and being sure of its efficacy, I felt 
that I would be wrong if I did not draw attention to it when I 
saw cases where it could be effectively applied. 

Hitherto. I have refused to deal with European politics. My 
general position still remains the same. I presented my remedy 
almost- in suppressed tones in the case of Abyssinia. The cases 
af the Czechs and the Jews, became more vivid to me than the 
of the Abyssinians. And I could not restrain myself from 
y^r||1|ng^ , ^ Dr. -Mott was, right when fie said to me the 
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other day that I must write more and more articles like those 
on the Czechs and the Jews, if only because they must aid me 
in the Indian struggle. He said that the West was never more 
prepared than now to listen to the message of non-violence. 

Sevagram, 9-12-38 
Harijan, 17-12-1938 
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NON-VIOLENCE AND WORLD CRISIS 
Distinguished Guests 

The International Missionary Conference that opened at 
Tambaram near Madras recently brought a stream of distin- 
guished visitors into our midst. Several of them met Gandhiji 
by appointment in his village retreat at Sevagram to have an 
•exchange of views with him on the eve of the Conference. 
Among them were Rev. William Paton, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, Rev. Leslie B. Moss, Secretary of 
the Conference of Missionary Societies in North America and an 
influential Church leader, and Dr. E. Smith of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in London, who, besides his mission work, 
is an authority on anthropology, and Dr. John Mott, described 
by Rev. J. Z. Hodge as “ the noblest Roman of them aU ”, whose 
talk with Gandhiji has already been detailed in these columns 
by M. D. • 


Th^ Concern 

The concern that fiUed them was, “ How can humanity’ be 
saved from the impending international crisis that threatens to 
plunge it into an orgy of hate and violence ? ” Never, perh^i^ 
has “ civilization ” been exposed to such a naked diaS^ii^ pt 
brute force or experienced in dealing with it, as Dr. it, 

such a “ humiliation of impojence ” as today. Ifot fhft^hMnanity 
has not before known the phenomenon of the, of bar- 

barisiPv The tornado of violence that oyerswi|^,^ to the 
wake of Tamerlane or Atilla and his HtoJS unlikfi what 

■threatens the world today. But then ,tj^ .n?^ns of the West 
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had not yet known the “ weapon of the spirit ” which later on. 
was discovered to meet the menace. The tragedy today is that, 
although these nations received the message of Jesus 2,000 years 
ago, they never enforced it on anything like a imiversal scale,, 
and therefore today find themselves bankrupt in the face of the 
impending doom. And so, men of light and leading among them 
feel the urge to seek a reinterpretation of that teaching in the 
light of present-day problems and how effectively to apply it tO' 
them. 

India’s non-violence movement has thus by sheer contrast 
come to acquire a world significance. Gandhiji’s visitor friends 
were, therefore, naturally anxious to study and understand the 
inner springs of his non-violence and put him searching ques- 
tions regarding the nature and meaning of his faith, and prayer 
and fasting and silence, and non-violent resistance as inculcated 
by him in its application to the problem of international anarchy 
and “gangsterism amongst nations”. And finally they sought 
his advice as to how missionary effort, which they represented, 
could be co-ordinated with India’s non-violence movement for 
the achievement of the common goal. 

Leaving out the last question, which was exhaustively dealt, 
with in the course of the talk, already reported, with Dr. Mott, 
I shall try to sum up here Gandhiji’s answers to various ques- 
tions that were discussed with him by the visitors, and supple- 
ment his remarks, where necessary, to further elucidate hi& 
standpoint, by his utterances since. 

The Question of Motive 

Groing to the very rock-bottom, one of the questioners bsked 
Gandhiji what his motive in life was, “ the thing that leads us 
to do what we do ”, whether it was religious, or social or 
political. 

“Purely religious,” replied Gandhiji. “This was the ques- 
tion asked me by the late Mr. Montagu when I accompanied a 
deputation which was purely political. * How have you, a social 
reformer,’ he exclaimed ‘found your way into this crowd ?’ My 
r%ly w;as that it was only an extension of nay social activity. I 
/ccwiihot be leading a religious life unless I identified inyself 
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with the whole of mankind, and that I could not do unless I took 
part in politics. The whole gamut of man’s activities today 
constitutes <an indivisible whole. You cannot divide social, eco- 
nomic, political and purely religious work into watertight com- 
partments, I do not know any religion apart from human acti- 
vity. It provides a moral basis to all other activities which they 
would otherwise lack, reducing life to a maze of ^ sound andL 
fury signifying nothing’,” 

“ Seeing life influence you wield over the people,” he was 
next asked, may we inquire whether it is the love of the cause 
or the love of the people that moves you ?” 

‘‘Love of the people,” was Gandhiji’s unhesitating reply. 

“ Cause without the people is a dead thing. Love of the people 
brought the problem of untouchability early into my life. My 
mother said, ‘ You must not touch this boy, he is an untouchable.’' 

‘ Why not ?’ I questioned back, and from that day my revolt 
began.” 

No Exclusion of Politics 

“ You would expect us Christians to copy your example. 
Should we allow our religious motive to plunge us into 
politics ?” 

“ Those who come from different parts of the world into this 
country cannot say,” replied Gandhiji, “ ‘ we shall have nothing 
to do with the politics of the country.’ They would not be true 
to their faith, if they bargained with the government in order 
to supersede their fellow-feeling with the people. Supposing; 
the government does a grievous wrong to the people of the soil 
and the missionaries are told that they must not lift a finger to 
prevent it, surely, the least they can do is to leave the country^ 
by way of signifying their displeasure at the perpetration of the^ 
wrong. If a missionary puts himself out for service, opportii^* 
nities will come — today it may be in the economic 
tomorrow in the social, next time it may be in the poEtfeS 
You cannot then say, ‘ I shall confine myself to this or f&at^wbrk: 
and do nothing else.’ When I went to South A&ica I knew 
nothing about that country. I was .boupd to bay cKent onfy. 
Yet, within seven days of my reaching tha?^ that I had 

to deal With a situation too terrible 
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Non-violence the Supreme Law 

Gandhiji was next asked in what relation his non-violence 
stood to the pacifist attitude, “ which we Westerners are trying to 
adopt without much success.” It seemed strange to find ministers 
of religion asking Gandhiji, a layman, to explain as to whether 
and how moral force could make its impact against the 
materialist world. 

“In my opinion,” replied Gandhiji, “non-violence is not 
passivity in any shape or form. Non-violence, as I understand 
it, is the activest force in the world. Therefore, whether it is 
materialism or anything else, if non-violence does not provide 
an effective antidote, it is not the active force of my conception. 
Or, to put it conversely, if you bring me some -conundrums that 
I cannot answer, I would say my non-violence is still defective. 
Non-violence is the supreme law. During my half a century 
of experience"! have not yet come across a situation when I 
had to say that I was helpless, that I had no remedy in terms of 
non-violence. 

The Jews and Non-violence 

“ Take the question of the Jews on which I have written. 
No Jew need feel helpless, if he takes to the non-violent way. A 
friend has written me a letter objecting that in that article I 
have assumed that the Jews have been violent. It is true that 
the Jews have not been actively violent in their own persons. 
But they called down upon the Germans the curses of mankind, 
and they wanted America and England to fight Germany on 
their behalf. If I hit my adversary, that is of course violefice, 
but to be truly non-violent I must love him and pray for him 
even when he hits me. The Jews have not been actively non- 
violent, or in spite of the misdeeds of the dictators they .would 
say, ‘ We shall suffer at their hand ; they knew no better. But 
we shall suffer not in the manner in which they want us to 
suffer.’ If even one Jew acted thus, he would save his self- 
respect and leave an example which, if it became infectious, 
would have the whole of Jewry and leave a rich heritage to, 
•manldnd besides. 

China’s Ordeal * 

“ What about China, you will aak. The phinese have no 
Upon other people. They have no- desire for territory. 
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True, perhaps, China is not ready for such aggression ; perhaps, 
what looks like her pacifism is only indolence. In any case 
China’s is not active non-violence. Her putting up a pliant de- 
fence against Japan is proof enough that China was never inten- 
tionally non-violent. That she is on the defensive is no answer 
in terms of non-violence. Therefore, when the time for testing 
her active non-violence came, she failed in the test. This is no 
criticism of China. I wish the Chinese success. According to 
the accepted standards her behaviour is strictly correct. But 
when the position is examined in terms of non-violence, I must 
say it is unbecoming for a nation of 400 millions, a nation as 
cultured as Japan, to repel Japanese aggression by resorting to 
Japan’s own methods. If the Chinese had non-violence of my 
conception, there would be no use left for the latest machinery 
for destruction which Japan possesses. The Chinese would say 
to Japan, ‘ Bring all your machinery, we pr^^nt half of our 
population to you. But the remaining two hundred millions 
won’t bend their , knee to you.’ If the Chinese ^d that, Japan 
would become China’s^ slay^’’ ‘ in oi his argument 

he referred to SJieneys celebiat^" m Thei of 

Anarchy) ye We inahj^j . 

' i^nd ire calm dnd resolute, 

. like a forest close and ihute. 

With folded arms and looks which are 
Weapops of unvangui?h|Ki wfur. -• 

And if then the tyrants, dare, 

Leti them, ride among you there, 

Slash, and stab, arid malm and hew, — 

VThB.% they like, that let them do. * 

With 'folded’ arms and steady eyds, 

And little fear, ^nd* 1^ kirprise?, 

; I^ook upon them as they f 

jTill their rage has ,(Med ^way, , 

, Ohjen tl^ey will with sh^e ^ 

To the place frpm ^yhlch^timy came, 

And the blood thus shed Wiil^ jmeW 
In hot blushes^ bil cheek: f 

Rise likp Libte’^ter^iimbdh 

. f Li ^nnvfiiagmshahle 
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Mechanical Warfare and Non-Violence 

“ It has been objected, however,” said Gandhi ji, “ that non- 
"violence is all right in the case of the Jews because there is per- 
sonal contact between the individual and his persecutors, but in 
‘China Japan comes with its long-range guns and aeroplanes. 
The person who rains death from abdve has never any chance 
of even knowing who and how many he has killed. How can 
non-violence combat aerial warfare, seeing that there are no 
personal contacts ? The reply to this is that behind the death- 
dealing bomb there is the human hand that releases it, and behind 
that stiU is the human heart that sets the hand in motion. And 
at the back of the policy of terrorism is the assumption that 
terrorism if applied in a sufficient measure will produce the 
desired result, namely, bend the adversary to the tyrant’s will. 
“But supposing a people make up their mind that they will 
never do the tyrant’s wiU, nor retaliate with the tyrant’s own 
methods, the tyrant will not find it worth his while to go on with 
his terroism. If sufficient food is given to the tyrant, a, time will 
'Come when he will have had more than surfeit. If all the mice 
in the world held conference together and resolved that they 
would no more fear the cat but all run into her mouth, the mice 
would live. I have actually seen a cat play with a mouse. She 
'did not, kill it outright but held it between her jaws, then 
released it, and again pounced upon it as soon as it made an 
effort to escape. In the end the mouse died out of sheer fright. 
‘The cat would have derived no sport, if the mouse had not tried 
to run away. I learnt the lesson of non-violence from my wife, 
when I tried to bend her to my wiU. Her determined resistance 
to my will on the one hand, and her quiet submission to the 
suffering my stupidity involved on the other, ultimately made 
me ashamed of myself, and cured me of my stupidity in think- 
ing that I was bom to rule over her, and in the end she became 
my teacher in non-violence. And what I did in South Africa 
was but an extension of the rule of satyagraha which she un- 
willingly practised in her own person.” 

What about Dictatorships ? 

But one of the visitors objected : “You do hot know Hitler 
«nd Mussolini. They are incapable of > any kihd of moral res- 
-pohse. They have no conscience, and they* have made themselves 
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impervious to world opinion. Would it not be pla 3 ring 
into the hands of these dictators if, for instance, the Czechs, 
following your advice, confronted them with non-violence ? 
■Seeing that dictatorships are unmoral by definition, would the 
law of moral conversion hold good in their case ?” 

“Your argument,” relied Gandhiji, “ presupi^)ses that the 
-dictators like Mussolini or Hitler are beyond redemption. But 
belief in non-violence is based on the assumption that human 
nature in its essence is one and therefore unfailingly responds 
to the advances of love. It should be remembered that they have 
up to now always found ready response to the violence that they 
have us^ Within their experience, they have not come across 
organized non-violent resistance on an appreciable scale, if at 
all. Therefore it is not only highly likely, but I hold it to be 
inevitable, that they would recognize the superiority of non- 
violent resistance over any display of violence that they may be 
capable of putting forth. Moreover the non-violent technique 
that I have presented to the Czechs does not depend for its 
success on the goodwill of the dictators, for, a non-violent resister 
depends upon the Tinfailing assistance of God which sustains him 
throughout difficulties which would otherwise be ctmsiteed, 
insurmountable. His faith makes him indomitable.” 

The visitor retorted that these dictators wisely refrain from 
using -force, hjit simply take possession of what they want. In 
the cifcumsteasces what can non-violent resisters do ? 

“ Suppose,” replied Gandhiji, “ they come and occupy mines, 
factories, and all sources of natural wealth belongii^ to the 
Czechs, then the following results can tkke place; K1) %e 
Czechs may be annihilated for disobedience to ord^. That 
would be a glorious victory for 'the Czechs and the b ^innin g 
of the fall of Germany. (2) The Czechs might becoflai 6emo^ 
rahzed in the presence of overwhelming force. This is a result 
common in all struggles. But if demoralization does tsto ptoee» 
it would not be <m account of non-violence, but it would be ^e 
to absence or inadequacy of non-violence. (3) thM thing 
"Kiat can take place is that Germany might to new poraes- 
sions for occupation by her surplus pc^u^tl*®^ 33ii^ again, 
could not^be avoided by oflE^ing viol^it reS^lfflEiioe,^ f^ we have 
■ assumed that violent resistance is o^ question. Thus 
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non-violent resistance is the best method under all conceivable 
circumstances. 

“I do not think that Hitler and Mussolini are after all so 
very indifferent to the appeal of world opinion. But today 
these dictators feel satisfaction in defying world opinion because 
none of the so-called Great Powers can come to them with clean, 
hands, and they have a rankling sense of injustice done to their 
people by the Great Powers in the past. Only the other day an 
esteemed English friend owned to me that Nazi Germany was 
England’s sin, and that it was the treaty of Versailles that made 
Hitler.” 

Visitor : “ What can I as a Christian do to contribute f o in- 
ternational peace ? How can intemationail anarchy be broken 
down and non-violence made effecttve for ^tablishing peace ‘i 
Subject nations apart, how can nations at the top be made to 
disarm themselves ?” ■ - , ^ ^ 

Gandhiji : “ You as a Christian can make an effective con-^ 
tribution by non-violent action even though it may cost you your 
all. Peace will never come until the Great Powers courageously 
decide to disarm themselves. It seems to me that recent events, 
must force that belief ort the Great Powers. I have an implicit, 
faith — a faith that today buibs bri^ter than ever, after half a 
century’s experience of urLbroken practice of non-violence — ’that 
mankind 'can Only be saved through tionyviolence, iwhidi is the; 
central tes&hing of ;th» Bibfe as> ivharvei understood the Bible.” ' 

Sevagram^l2-12-’>39 Pym?elal 

Horijfu,: 24-12-1938} 
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A JAPANESE VISITOR 

We rarely have visitors from these totalitarian States. Capt. 
Strunk (who was later Idlled in a duel) was the last Nazi that 
visited Sevagram two years ago. We have not yet had a live 
Fascist, nor one representing militarist Japan. Mr. Takaoka, 
Member of the Japanese Parliament, who was on a visit here 
the other day, did not seem to come as one. He seemed to fear 
that whilst the Sino- Japanese War was going on, a visit from a 
Japanese was not likely to be welcome, but “ after all, the war 
was not going to last for all time, and our duty is to find out 
how friendship could be established between Japan and India 
and China.’’ At any rate he did not seem to be keen on defmd- 
ing the war of aggression, and simply confined himself to the 
question of unity between Japan and India. How could it be 
possible ? 

In replying to him Gandhi ji said : It can be possible if Japan 
ceases to throw its greedy eyes on India. No doubt you do not 
bring your army to India, but you employ your matchless AiB, 
and your ability to hide the truth, and your knowledge of the 
weaknesses of Indians, in order to flood India with your goods 
which are often flimsy. You have copied the rulers of Imiia in 
their methods of exploitation and gone even one better. Noi^, 
from the Japanese standpoint, you cannot afford to lose the 
millions of rupqes that you get from India. And if you caiinot 
get them volimtarily, you will be quite capable of doing so by 
force of arms. But that would not be the way of bringing 
Japan and India together. What can bring them, together is a 
moral bond based on hiutual friendship. 

“ But there is no basis for that friendship today. Take your^ 
art. Flike it. I read a fascinating account of Japan and Japa- 
nese life by Edwin Arnold many years ago. That pictofe 
remained with me. I want to assimilate all your good 
but unfortunately no one comes here to give ^us fee gmd things 
of Japan. You believe only in dumping your goods on us. How 
can I take a single yard of Japanese clothe holyever fine and 
artistic it may be ? It is as poison to us, for it ineahs starvation 
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for the poor people of India. You have left the West far behind 
in diplomacy, in skill, in cheap manufactures, in aimed warfare, 
in exploitation. How then can there be friendship between you 
and us, so long as you see nothing wrong in exploitation ?” 

Mr. Takaoka wondered if Gandhiji could give a message 
to the new party in Japan which stand for Asia for the Asiatics. 

“ I do not subscribe to the doctrine of Asia for the Asiatics, 
if it is meant as an anti-European combination,” said Gandhiji. 
“ How can we have Asia for the Asiatics unless we are content 
to let Asia remain a frog in the well ? But Asia cannot afford 
to remain a frog in the well. It has a message for the whole 
world, if it will only live up to it. There is the imprint of 
Buddhistic influence on the whole of Asia, which includes India, 
China, Japan, Burma, Ceylon and the Malaya States. I said to 
the Burmese and the Ceylonese that they were Buddhist in, 
name ; India" was Buddhist in reality. I would say the same 
thing to China and Japan. But, for Asia to be not for Asia but 
the whole world, it has to relearn the message of Buddha and 
deliver it to the world. Today it is being denied everywhere. 
In Burma every Buddhist monk is being dreaded by the Mus- 
lims. But why should anyone who is a true Buddhist be dreaded 
by anyone ? 

“You will, therefore, see that I have no message to give 
you but this, that you must be true to your ancient heritage. The 
message is 2,500 years old, but it has hot yet been truly lived. 
But what are 2,500 years ? They are but a speck in the cycle of 
time. Thie full flower of non-violence, which segms to be wither- 
ing away, has yet to come to full bloom.” 


Sevagram, 12-12-38 
Harijan, 24-12-1938 


M. D. 
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IS NON-VIOLENCE INEFFECTIVE ? 

In dealing with my answer to the criticism that the Jews 
had been non-violent for 2,000 years, The Statesman says in the 
■course of an editorial : 

The whole world has heard of Pastor Niemoeller and the 
sufferings of the Lutheran Church ; here many pastors and 
individual Christians bore themselves bravely before People’s 
Courts, violence and threats; without retaliation they bore 
noble witness to the truth. And what change of heart is there 
in Germany ? Buried in prisons and concentration camps are 
today, and have been for five years, members of the Bible 
Searchers’ League who rejected Nazi militarism as conflicting 
with Christ’s gospel of peace. And how many • Germans know 
of them or, if they know, do anything about it ? 

Non-violence, whether of the weak or of the strong, seems, 
except in very special conditions, rather a personal than a so- 
cial gospel. A man’s salvation may be left to himself ; politi- 
cians are concerned with causes, creeds and minorities. It is 
suggested by Mr. Gandhi that Herr Hitler would bow before a 
courage ‘infinitely superior to that shown by his own Storm 
Troopers’. If that were so, one would have supposed that he 
would have paid tribute to such men as Herr Von Ossietzky. 

' Courage to a Nazi, however, seems a virtue only when di^layed 
by his own supporters : elsewhere it becomes ‘ the impudent 
provocation of Jewish-Marxist canaille^ Mr. Gandhi has pro- 
duced his prescription in view of the inability of the Great 
Powers effectively to move in the matter, an inability we all 
deplore and would see remedied.— His sympathy may do much 
for the comfort of the Jews, but seems likely to do less for their 
enlargement. Christ is the supreme example of non-violence, 
and the indignities heaped upon Him at His tortured death 
proved once and for all that in a worldly and temx>oral sen^ 
it can fail hopelessly.” 

I do not think that the sufferings of Pastor Niemodl^ and 
others have been in vain. They have preserved th^ self-ne^>^ 
intact. They have proved that their faith was equal i» any 
suffering. That they have not proved sufBcient fqr melting Herr 
Hitler’s heart merely shows that it is made of hardra material 
than stone. But the hardest metal Vields to ^dent heat. 
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Even so must the hardest heart melt before sufB.ciency of the- 
heat of non-violence. And there is no limit to the capacity of 
non-violence to generate heat. 

Every action is a resultant of a multitude of forces even of a. 
contrary nature. There is no waste of energy. So we learn in. 
the books on mechanics. This is equally true of human actions. 
The difference is that in the one case we generally know the 
forces at work, and when we do, we can mathematically foretell 
the resultant. In the case of human actions, they result from a 
concurrence of forces, of most of which we have no knowledge.. 
But our ignorance must not be made to serve the cause of dis- 
belief in the power of these forces. Rather is our ignorance a 
cause for greater faith. And non-violence being the mighti^t 
force in the world and also the most elusive in its working, it. 
demands the greatest exercise of faith. Even as we believe in 
God iii faith, so have we to believe in non-violence in faith. 

Herr Hitler is but one man enjoying no more than the- 
average span of life. He would be a spent force, if he had not 
the backing of his people. I do not despair of his responding, 
to human suffering even though caused by him. But I must, 
refuse to believe that the Germans as a nation have no heart, 
or markedly less than the other nations of the earth. They will. 
some day or other rebel against their own adored hero, if he does, 
not wake up betimes. And when he or they do, we shall find 
that the sufferings of the Pastor and his fellow-workers had not 
a little to do. with the awakening. 

An armed conflict may bring disaster to German arms ; it 
cannot change the German heart even as the last defeat did not. 
It produced a Hitler vowed to wreak vengeance on the victors. 
And what a vengeance it is ! My answer, therefore, must be- 
the answer that Stephenson gave to his fellow-workers who had 
despaired of ever filling the deep pit that made the first railway 
possible. He asked his co-workers of little faith to have more 
faith and go on filling the pit. It was not bottomless, it ihii^ 
bd filled. Even so I do not despair because Herr Hitler’s or the 
German heart has not yet melted. On the contrary I plead for 
more suffering and stiU more till the melting has become visible 
td the naked eye. And even as the Pastor has covered himself 
with glory, a single Jew bravely standing up and refusing to bcyv 
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to Hitler’s decree will cover himself with glory and lead the 
way to the deliverance of the fellow-Jews. 

I hold that non-violence is not merely a personal virtue. It 
is also a social virtue to be cultivated like the other virtues. 
.Surely society is largely regulated by the expression of non- 
violence in its mutual dealings. What I ask for is an extension 
‘Of it on a larger, national and international scale. 

I was unprepared to find the view expressed by The 
Statesman writer that the example of Christ proved once and 
ior all that in a worldly and temporal sense it can fail hope- 
lessly ! ! Though I cannot claim to be a Christian in the secta- 
rian sense, the example of Jesus^ suffering is a factor in the com- 
position of my undying faith in non-violence which rules all my 
actions worldly and temporal. And I know that there afe hun- 
dreds of Christians who believe likewise. Jesus lived and died 
in vain, if he did not teach us to regulate the whole of life by 
the eternal law of love. 

On the train to Bardoli, 2-l-’39- 
Harijan, 7-1-1939 
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CHINA AND JAPAN 

But that, discussion could not enthuse Gandhi ji. He went 
•straight to the question on which he wanted to hear first-hand 
-from Dr. Kagawa. “What is the feeling of people in Japan 
.about the war ? ” ^ 

“ I am rather a heretic in<Iapan,” said Dr. Kagawa. ^RaUier 
•than I express my views, I would like to learn from you what 
you would do if you were in my position." 

“It would be presumptuous for me to express my yiewfe* 

“ No, I would like very much to know what you would do." 
would declare my heresies and be i^ot. J wod|d the 
<jo-G|)4catives and all your work in one sc^e, honour 

yddr nkiSon in the other, and if jqu found ite^hcumur was 
being I should ask you to declare y pur ' againsi Japan 

mid in so dwug make Japan live death. But, for 
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this, inner conviction is necessary. I do not know that I should 
be able to do all that I have said if I were in your position, but 
I must give you my opinion since you have asked for it.” 

“ The conviction is there. But friends have been asking me 
to desist.” 

“Well, don’t listen to friends when the Friend inside you 
says, ‘ Do this.’ And friends, however good, can sometimes well 
deceive us. They cannot argue otherwise. They would ask you 
to live and do your work. The same appeal was made to me 
when I took the decision to go to jail. But I did not listen to 
friends, with the result that I found the glow of freedom when 
I was confined within the four solid walls of prison. I was inside 
a dark cell, but I felt that I could see everything from withtn 
those walls, and nothing from outside.” 

Dr. Kagawa seemed to shrink from continuing this discus- 
sion. There was indeed no room for it. The conviction was- 
there, but it could fructify only in its proper time. So he 
switched on again to his theme of co-operation : “Have you 
some irrigation co-operatives in India ? ” But Gandhiji was fuU' 
of other things. 

“ I do not think so,” Gandhiji replied. “ Of course you have 
all these things. You have done marvellous things, and we have 
many things to learn from you. But how can we -understand 
this swallowing alive of China, drugging her with poison, and 
so many other horrid things that I read about in a book called 
What War Means which Pandit Jawaharlal has given me ? How 
could you have committed all these atrocities ? And then yoiur 
great poet calls it a war of humanity and a blessing to China I”" 


Harijan, 21-1-1939 


M.D. 
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China’s Travail 

. The last day of the dying year and the New Year’s day 
brought to Sevagram a unique gathering of representatives of 
various nations who had been to the Tambaram Conference. 

“ This world in miniature,” as Gandhiji described them, included 
delegates from three continents. There were Rev. S. S. Tema 
of D. R. Mission, Johannesburg, Rev. Thompson D. Sankange of 
Kwende Mission, S. Rhodesia, and Miss Mina Soga, the first 
Negro woman to visit India in a representative capacity. There 
was too a Japanese delegate, M. S. Murao from Tokyo. From 
China there were Rev. Timothy Tingfang Lew, member. Legis- 
lative Yuan of the National Government of China, Y. T. Wu, 
Editor-in-Chief of Association Pre® of the National Y. M. C. A., 
Shanghai, and formerly Chairman of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation in China. And lastly, there was P. C. Hsu, philosopher 
and author of several works on Confucius, rural reconstruction, 
etc. At one time professor in Shanghai University, he is at 
present helping in estabhshing a network of ashrams in China 
where the scholars set before themselves the ideal of “toil 
unsevered from tranquillity ”, and themselves do all odd and 
so-called menial ‘jobs like cleaning, sweeping, etc. 

Most of them, as devout Christians, had a strong leaning 
towards pacifism, and the representatives of the Chinese and 
the Negro races, having felt the iron heel of oppression of the 
Japanese militarism and the militarism of the White races res- 
pectively, were deeply interested in the method of non-violence 
as a weapon for resisting militaristic aggression. The Chinese 
delegate had come fresh from the theatre of war, and 
experienced the horrors of modern warfare in aU its nakndaess. 
They felt themselvfes on the horns of a dilemma. 

Tom between their horror of a patriotic war and thOT just 
resentment against the unwarranted invasion of their libertiesj 
they poured out their spiritual anguish b®fot® Gandhiji, and 
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asked him, as the apostle of non-violence, to show them the way 
how to make non-violence effective. 

, Rev. Lew’s Dilemma 

Rev. Lew, who saw Gandhiji separately on the first day, in 
conveying thanks for the Indian, Medical Mission to help the 
Chinese, remarked : 

“We appreciate it as an expression of India’s sympathy and 
goodwill towards China. China’s struggle is not merely for 
China but for the whole of Asia. It is for Japan too. Tlhe 
Japanese thinh they are invincible because they defeated us in 
1885, but we know that even now their people are paying a 
heavy price for this war of aggression, in the form of high 
taxation, etc. 

Cultural Destruction ? 

“We are not afraid of material destruction, distressing 
though it is, but of cultural destruction. The first bomb in 
Shanghai hit a library. Colleges have been wiped out. Professors 
have been killed. New education has been disorganized and 
forced to migrate into the interior. 

“Even worse is the. moral injury they have done us,” he 
continued. And he gave a lurid description of how a systematic 
attempt is being made to force the drug evil upon Cliina, which 
they had been, for the last twenty years, trying to fight tooth 
and nail. “When they occupied Peking they opened 50 new 
brothels there, filling them with Korean girls. The army of 
occupation rapes women everywhere, the figure |or Peking alone 
being anything between 8,000 to 20,000 according to various 
estimates. In Shanghai the revenue in one month from gambl- 
ing and drug shops that have been opened under Japanese 
authority amounted to 250 thousand dollars. The morale of 
the whole nation is being sapped. There is no hope once you 
are enslaved by the drug habit on a nation-wide scale. Supposing 
we win the war after 10 or 15 years, we may restore material 
, devastation, but how shall we redeem our young generation '? 

“We want your message. We have translated your Auto- 
biography into Chinese. We look to you for spiritual guidance. 

Culture is Bohib -proof 

Gandhiji replied : “ I was once asked by a Chinese friend 
' frbm Shantiniketan to give a message to the Chinese people. I 
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had to ask him to excuse me. I gave him my reasons. If I 
.merely said I sympathized with the Chinese in their struggle, it 
would be not of much value as coming from me. I should love 
to be able to say to the Chinese definitely that their salvation lay 
only through non-violent technique. But then it is not for a 
person like me, who is outside the fight, to say to a people who 
are engaged in a life and death struggle, ' Not this way, but that." 
They would not be ready to take up the new method, and they 
would be unsettled in the old. My interference would only shake 
■them and confuse their minds. 

“But whilst I have no ‘message’ to send to the Chinese 
people who are engaged in fighting, I have no hesitation in pre- 
senting my viewpoint to you. I was almost going to ask you as 
to what you meant by being culturally ruined. I should be 
sorry to learn that Chinese culture resided in brick and mortar 
or in huge tomes which the moth can eat. A nation’s culture 
resides in the hearts and in the soul of its people. Chinese 
-culture is Chinese only to the extent that it has become part and 
parcel of Chinese life. Your saying, therefore, that your culture 
and your morals are in danger of being destroyed, leads one to 
think that the reform movement in your country was only 
skin-deep. Gambling had not disappeared from the people’s 
■hearts. It was kept down not by the tone set by society, but by 
the penalty of the law. The heart continued to gamble. Japan 
is of course to blame and must be blamed for what it has done 
or is doing. But then Japan is just now like'^the wolf whose 
business it is to* make short work of the sheep. Blaming the wolf 
would not help the sheep much. The sheep must learn not to 
fall into the clutches of the wolf. 

“ If even a few of you took to non-violence, they would stand 
forth as living monuments of Chinese cultxure and morals. And 
then, even if China were overwhelmed on the battlefield, it 
would be well with China in the end, because it would at tbe 
same time be receiving a message which contains a promise of 
hope and deliverance. Japan cannot force drugs down unwfliing 
throats at the point of the bayonet. It can only set up tempta- 
tions. You cannot teach people to resist these temptatioiis by 
replying to Japanese force by force. Whatever e&e force may or 
may not be able to achieve, it cannot safe|uard Chinese morals 
or save Chinese culture. 
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“If you feel the truth of my remarks, you will become a 
living message to China. You will then tell the Chinese people,, 
‘No matter what material destruction Japan inflicts, it cannot 
bring about China’s cultural destruction. Our people must be 
sufficiently educated and warned to resist all the temptations 
that Japan may devise. Monuments and cities may be razed to^ 
the ground. They are but -a passing show, that is going one day 
to be claimed by time as its own. If they are destroyed by the 
Japanese, it will only be a morsel taken out of time’s mouth. 
The Japanese cannot corrupt our soul. If the soul of China is- 
injured, it will not be by Japan.’ ” 

Boycott of Japan 

The Chinese friend was of opinion that only the economic 
collapse of Japan could save China. They wanted to know what 
the prospects of a boycott of Japanese goods by India were. 

“ I wish,” replied Gandhiji, “ I could say that there was any 
great hope. Our sympathies are with you, but they have not 
stirred us to our very depths, or else we should have boycotted 
all Japanese goods, especially Japanese cloth. Japan is not only 
conquering you, but it is trying to conquer us too by its cheap,, 
flimsy machine-made goods. The sending of the Medical Mission 
was good as a gesture of friendship and goodwill which there 
are in abundance. But that does not give me much satisfaction 
when I know we could do much more. We too are a big nation 
like you. If we told the Japanese, ‘ We are not going to import 
a single yard of your calico nor export any of ou^; cotton to you,’’ 
Japan would think twice before proceeding with its aggression.”" 

Non--violent Technique 

This talk was followed by a discussion later -with the whole- 
group. The Chinese delegates put searching questions. There 
was an eagerness minutely to study “ the mind and face ” of 
non-violence. One of them asked, “ Is it not necessary that indi- 
viduals should practise non-violence first in their own. person, 
in their relations with other individuals?” And by way of 
illustration he described how, e-ven after he came to have the 
conviction that non--violence was the law of life, for years he 
refused to preach its use in outer afEaifs to others. “I said I 
Wf i^d first try myself to live it and perfect myself in its practice, 
i j'^gan by making a resolve not to answer back or refute 
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criticism directed against me. After seven years I gave a report 
of my experience to my students. I cannot say that in practice 
my method has always answered. So I say to myself, ‘ Patience, 
I must try again.’ ” 

“It would be a delusion to think otherwise,” replied 
Gandhi] i. “If one does not practise non-violence in one's 
personal relations with others and hopes to use it in bigger 
affairs, one is vastly mistaken. Non-violence like charity must 
be^n at home. But if it is necessary for the individual to be 
trained in non-violence, it is even more necessary for the nation 
to be trained likewise. One cannot be non-violent in one’s own 
circle and violent outside it. Or else, one is not truly non- 
violent even in one’s own circle ; often the non-violence is only 
in appearance. It is only when you meet with resistance, as 
for instance, when a thief or a murderer appears, that your non- 
violence is put on its trial. You either try or should try tn 
■oppose the thief with his own weapons, or you try to disarm him 
by love. Living among decent people, your conduct may not be 
described as non-violent. Mutual forbearmce is not non-violence. 
Immediately, therefore, you get the conviction that non-violence 
is the law of life, you have to practise it towards those who a<d: 
violently towards you ; and the law must apply to nations as 
to individuals. Training is no doubt necessary. And beginnings 
are always small. But if the conviction is there, the rest will 
follow.” 

Another question was : “ In the practice of non-violence, is 
there not danger ^f developing a ‘ martyrdom complex ’ or pride 
creeping in ? ” 

Gandhiji : “ If one has that pride and egoism, there is no 
non-violence. Non-violence is impossible without humility. My 
own experience is that whenever I have acted non-violently T 
have been led to it and sustained in it by the higher promptings 
of an tmseen power. Through my own will I should have miser- 
ably failed. When I first wait to jail, I quailed at the pro^ject. 

I had heard terrible things about jail life. But I had faift in 
God’s protection. Our experience was that those who went to 
jail in a prayerftd spirit came out victorious, those who had gone 
in their own strength failed. There is no room for self-pitying 
in it either, when you say God is giving you the strength. 
Self-pity comes when you do a thing for which you expect re- 
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cognition from others. But here there is no question of 
recognition.^’ , 

To Fight or Not to Fight 

Another friend thus placed his dilemma : “ I am a firm 
believer in non-violence. Eight years ago I read your 
Experiments with Truth and immediately became converted to 
the way of life you have there advocated. Shortly after that I 
translated the book into Chinese. And then came the Japanese 
invasion. My faith in non-violence was put to a severe test and 
I was caught in a dilemma. On the one hand I felt I could not 
preach non-violence to my people who were never militaristic 
but who now believed that resistance with force was the only 
way out. It was the best thing they knew, and I believe with 
you that ^ I. would rather risk the use of force a thousand times 
than let my people lose their manhood.’ But on the other hand, 
when I try to take a sympathetic attitude and try to do some- 
thing helpful in such a situation, I find I am giving moral and 
material support directly and indirectly to something which is 
•against the highest that I know. There seems to be no way out 
of this dilemma because I cannot live in a vacuum and anything 
I do will work one way or the other. While I can believe with- 
out reserve in non-violence in personal relationships, even 
though I fall far short of it, I cannot feel in the same way when 
I am faced with a national situation in -which the great majority 
'of the people have not even heard of the way of non-violence.” 

The Non-viodent Equivalent ^ 

“ Your’s is a difficult situation,” replied Gandhi ji. “ Such 
-difficulties have confronted me more than once. I took part on 
the British side in the Boer War by forming an ambulance corps. 
I did likewise at the time of what has been described as the Zulu 
Revolt. The third time was during the> Great War. I believed 
in non-violence then. My motive was wholly non-violent. That 
seemingly inconsistent conduct gave me strength. My example 
cannot be used "as a precedent for others to follbw. Looking back 
upon my conduct on those three occasions, I have no sense of 
remorse. I know this too that my non-violent strength did not 
suffer diminution because of those experiences. The actual wprk 
I called upon to do was purely * humanitarian, especially 
’durhi^g the. Zulu Revolt. I and my companions were privilegec| 
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to nurse the wounded Zulus back to life. It is reasonable to 
suggest that but for our serviced some of them would have died. 

I cite this experience not to justify my participation, however 
indirect it was, I cite it to show that I came through that ex- 
perience with greater non-violence and with richer love for the 
great Zulu race. And I had an insight into what war by White 
men against coloured races meant. 

“ The lesson to be learnt from it by you is that, placed as 
you are in a position of hopeless minority, you may not ask your 
people to lay down their arms unless their hearts are changed 
and by laying down their arms they feel the more coixrageous 
and brave. But whilst you may not try to wean people from 
war, you will in your person live non-violence in all its com- 
pleteness and refuse all participation in war. You will develop^ 
love for the Japanese in your hearts. You will examine yourself 
whether you can really love them, whether you have not some 
ill-will towards them for all the harm they are doing. It is not- 
enough to love them by remembering their virtues. You must 
be able to love them in spite of all their noisdeeds. If you have 
that love for the Japanese in your hearts, you will proceed to 
exhibit in your conduct that higher form of courage which is the 
hall-mark of true non-violence and which your Chinese friends 
wiU not fail to detect and recognize as such. You wil not wish 
success to Japanese arms because you ‘love^ the Japanese. At 
the^same time you will not pray for the success of Chinese arms. 
It is very difficult to judge, when both sides are employing 
weapons of violence, which side ‘ deserves ’ to succeed. You will, 
therefore, pray only that the right should prevail. Whilst you 
will keep yourself aloof from all violence, you will not shirk 
danger. You will serve friend and foe alike with a reckless 
disregard for your life. You will rush forth if there 
an outbreak of an epidemic or a fire to be combated, 
and distinguish yourself by your surpassing courage 

and non-violent heroisrn. But you will refuse to 

the. curses of heaven upon the Japanese. If by chance 
Japanese soldiers or airmen fall into the hands of the 
and are in danger of being lynched by an infuriatedt CSune^ mob 
or otherwise ill-treated, you will plead for th'Om ^w ypur own 
people and, if necessary, even protect them your life. You. 
know the story of Emily Hobhouse. Tbou^ an ^kiglishwoman^ 
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she coxirageously went to the Boer concentration camps. She 
exhorted the Boers never to lose heart, and it is said that, if she 
had not steeled the hearts of the Boer women as she did, the war 
■might have taken a different turn. She was full of wrath against 
her own people for whom she had not a good word to say. You 
would not copy her unmeasured wrath which somewhat vitiated 
her non-violence, but you will copy her love for the ‘enemy’ 
that made her denounce the misdeeds of her own countrymen. 
Your example will affect the Chinese, and might even shame 
.some Japanese who will become bearers of your message among 
the Japanese. 

“ A very slow process, you will perhaps say. Yes, possibly, 
under the existing adverse circumstances to begin with. But it 
will gather momentum and speed in an incalculable maimer as 
you proceed. I am an irrepressible optimist. My optimism 
rests on my belief in the infinite possibilities of the individual 
to develop non-'violence. The more you develop it in your own 
being, the more infectious it becomes till it overwhelms your 
surroundings and by and by might oversweep the world.” 

“ I, a believer in non-violence, often find that I am actuated 
by mixed motives. So does a war General have mixed motives. 
Is it not possible to fight, with love for the enemy in one’s heart ? 
May we not shoot out of love ? ” 

Gandhi ji : “We do often have mixed motives. But that 
would not be non-'violence. There can be degrees in violence, 
not in non-violence. The constant effort of the votary of non- 
violence is to purge himself of hatred towards the so-called 
enemy. There is no such thing as shooting out of love in the 
way you suggest.” 

Can Non-violence Be Organized ? 

The last to place before Gandhiji his problem was Mr. P. C. 
Hsu. He had been -waiting since 1930 to meet Gandhiji. He had 
•graduated in the same year in which Japan presented her 
twentjjtme demands to China. He was at that time a bitter 
nationalist. After three years of contact with the work of the 
Fellowship of Eeconciliation among the students, he changed 
his views, and began to make a distinction between the Japa-. 
hese people and the Japanese military machine. He became a 
believer in an inter»ational lining up of liberal elements. “I 
•ban say honestly,” he told Gandhiji, “ I have no feeling of hatred 
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towards^ the Japanese people, but I feel their military system is 
nn evil. I used to think that all that was needed to end it was 
education in truth. I had hoped that at Tambaram, at any rate, 
an international link between the two countries on the basis of 
mutual goodwill and peace would be forged. But I was dis- 
illxisioned. I foimd that very little could be achieved imme- 
diately.” He had tried too to establish peace groups as an 
agency for carrying on the peace work, but found that confront- 
ed by a crisis they were reduced to impotence and could offer 
little effective check. “Our difficulty is this,” he concluded. 
■“While sincerely believing in non-violence, we have not found 
a way of making it effective.” 

“ Should that present a difficulty ? ” exclaimed Gandhiji. 
“A person who realizes a particular evil of his time and finds that 
it overwhel ms him, dives deep in his own heart for inspiration, 
•and when he gets it, he presents it to others. Meetings and group 
organizations are all right. They are of some help, but very 
-little. They are like the scaffolding that an architect erects — a 
temporary and makeshift expedient. The thing that really 
matters is an invincible faith that cannot be quenched. 

“ Faith can be developed. Only, the way it can be developed 
and in which it works differs from that in the case of violence. 
Tou cannot develop violence through prayer. Faith, on the other 
hand, 'cannot be developed except through prayer. 

“Non-violence succeeds only when we have a living faith 
in God. Buddha, Jesus, Mahomed — they were all warriors of 
peace in their own style. We have to enrich the heritage left 
by these world* teachers. God has His own wonderful way of 
-executing His plans and choosing His instruments. The Prophet 
and Abu Bakr trapped in a cave were saved from their perse- 
cutors by a spider which lad woven its web across the mouth ©f 
that cave. All the world teachers, you should know, began with 
a zero ! ! ” 

Gandhi ji’s interlocutor seemed to be satisfied. But he 
another doubt. “ Whilst we have isolated individuals Irod teve 
the mind of Jesus,” he observed to Gandhiji, “because they are 
not united, not organized, theirs remains a mere cry in the 
wilderness. The question that arises in my rnind is : Can lovb be 
organized ? and if so, how ? ” ' ' , 

Gandhiji ; “ Organization in the orthodox sense may not be 
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possible. But there is no bar to united non-violent action. I 
am trying to show by a series of experiments that it is possible. 
It has its own technique.” 

If China Wins 

“If China wins the war,” finally asked the friend, “■ will she- 
be worse oif or better off for her victory ? ” 

“If China wins,” replied Gandhiji, “and copies Japanese 
methods, she Avill beat Japan hollow at her own game. But the 
victory of China will not mean a new hope for the world. For 
China wiU then be a multiple edition of Japan. But whether 
China wins or goes down, your line of action is clear. If China 
is defeated on the battlefield, your non-violence will remain un- 
daunted and will have done its work. If China wins, you will, 
go to the gallows in the attempt to wean China from copying, 
Japan’s methods.” 

Bardoli, 15-l-’39 PYARELAL 

Harijan, 28-1-1939 
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A Programme for Africa 

The future programme of action for the emancipation of the 
Negro race in the Union 'of South Africa was the theme of a dis- 
cussion that Rev. S. S. Tema of D. R. Mission, Johannesburg, had 
with Gandhiji at Wardha. Rev. Tema is himself a Negro and 
a member of the African Congress. He is engaged in social work 
among his people.. . There are ten milhon Negroes in South . 
Africa as against two million Whites and 75,000 Indians. Like 
other coloured and oppressed races of the world, the Negro 
population of South AJrica too is developing a race conscious- 
ness which has been intensified by the rape of Abyssinia by 
Italy. The impact of White civilization has done the Negro little 
good. . The Christian missiouary went to him with Ihe Bible. 
But while the Sermon oh the Mount has remained a dead letter- 
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SO far as the conduct of the Whites towards him was concerned, 
the drink habit and the disease that followed in its wake have 
spread like a veldt fire among the natives’ kraals and worked 
havoc there. They have realized too, after bitter experience, 
the utter futility of armed resistance. The growth of conscious- 
ness among them has, therefore, only led to a deepening of their 
despair. “We seem to be up against a stone wall. We are 
crushed down by a power that is pitiless and inexorable as 
fate. There is nothing that can avail us. We seem doomed,” — 
was the lament poured out to Gandhiji once by a Negro friend 
who saw him at Sabarmati ten years ago. Since then the 
success of the non-violence programme of the Congress has 
brought to some of their leaders a fresh glimmer of hope, and 
Rev. Tema was anxious to learn the secret of that success. 
“How can my people make their Congress as successful as the 
Indian National Congress ? ” he asked Gandhiji. 

“ The Congress,” replied Gandhiji, “became successful- for 
the simple reason that it was inaugurated by the most selfless 
and cultmed people that could be found in that age. They made 
themselves the representatives of the people, and captur^ their 
imagination by reason of service and, self-sacrifice. They were 
from the people and of the people.” After describing in some 
detail the services and the evolution of the Congress as a demo- 
cratic organization, Gandhiji proceeded : “ You have not, as far 
as I am aware, a band of Africans who would be content to work 
and live in impecuniosity. Among those w^ho are educated there 
is not that absolute selflessness. Again, while most of your 
leaders are Christians, the vast mass of the Bantus and Zulus 
are not Christians. You have adopted European dress and 
manners, and have as a result become strangers in the midst of 
your own people, Politically, that is a disadvantage. It makes 
it difficult for you to reach the heart of the masses. “ You must 
not be afraid of being ‘ Bantuized ’ or feel ashamed of carrying 
an assagai or of going about with only a tiny clout rbvuid yoflr 
loins. A Zulu or a Bantu is a well-built man and need hot be 
ashamed of showing his body. He need not dress like yOu. '/ou 
must become Africans once more” 

A Non- White United Fronts ^ 

Of late there has been some talk of forming an Indo--African 
United Non-White Front im* South Africa. “What do you think 

N.— 13 
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about it ? ” asked Rev. Tema. “ It will be a mistake,” replied 
Gandhiji. “ You will be pooling together not strength but weak- 
ness. You will best help one another by each standing on his 
own legs. The two cases are different. The Indians are a 
microscopic minority. They can never be a ‘ menace ’ to the 
White population. You, on the other hand, are the sons of the 
.soil who are being robbed of your inheritance. You are bound 
to resist that. Yoixrs is a far bigger issue. It ought not to be 
mixed up with that of the Indians. This does not preclude the 
establishment of the friendliest relations between the two races. 
The Indians can co-operate with you in a number of ways. They 
can help you by always acting on the square towards you. They 
may not put themselves in opposition to your legitimate aspira- 
tions, or run you down as ‘ savages ’ while exalting themselves 
as ‘ cultured ’ people, in order to secure concessions for them- 
selves at your expense.” 

Rev. Tema : “ What sort of relations would you favour 
between these two races ? ” 

Gandhiji : “ The closest possible. But while I have abolished 
all distinction between an African and an Indian, that does not 
mean that I do not recognize the difference between them. The 
different races of mankind are like different branches of a tree 
— once we recognize the common parent stock from which we are 
sprung, we realize the basic tmity of the human family, and 
there is no room left for enmities and unhealthy competition.” 

Rev. Tema : “ Should we adopt violence or non-violence as 
a means for our deliverance ? ” 

<r 

Gandhiji •: “ Certainly, non-violence under all circumstan- 
ces. But you must have a living faith in it. Even when there 
is impenetrable darkness surrounding you, you must not 
abandon hope. A person who believes in non-violence believes 
in a living God. He cannot accept defeat. Therefore, my advice 
is non-violence all the time, but non-violence of the brave, not 
of the coward.” 

‘‘ Your example,” continued- Rev. Tema, has shed so much 
influence upon us that we are thinking whether it would not be 
possible for one or two of our young men^ who we are hoping 
will become leaders, to come to you for training,” 

“ It is quite a good and sound idea,” replied Gandhiji. 

Rev. Tema: “Do you think Christianity can bring salva- 
tion tq Africa ? ” 
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Gandhiji: “Christianity, as it is known and practised 
today, cannot bring salvation to your people. It is my conviction 
that those who today call themselves Christians do not know the 
true message of Jesus. I witnessed some of the horrors that 
were perpetrated on the Zulus during the Zulu Rebellion. 
Because one man, Bambatta, their chief, had refused to pay his 
tax, the whole race was made to suffer. I was in charge of an 
ambulance corps. I shall never forget the lacerated backs of 
Zulus who had received stripes and were brought to us for 
nursing because no White nurse was prepared to look after 
them. And yet those who perpetrated all those cruelties called 
themselves Christians. They were ‘ educated better dressed 
than the Zulus, but not their moral superiors.” 

Rev. Tema had one more question to ask. “Whenever a 
leader comes up in our midst, he flops down after a while. He 
either becomes ambitious after money or succumbs to the drink 
habit or some other vice and is lost to us. How shall we remedy 
this ?” 

“The problem is not peculiar to you,” replied Gandhiji. 
•‘Your leadership ias proved ineffectual because it was hot 
sprung from the common people. If you belong to the comihon 
people, live like them and think like them, they will make 
common cause with you. If I were in your place, I would not 
ask a single African to alter his costume and make himself 
peculiar. It does not add a single inch to his moral stature.” 

. Gandhiji’s Dream 

Rev. Tema wanted to know if Gandhiji had a message to 
send through him to the Indian commimity in South Africa. 
But Gandhiji had none at that time. An opportunity pres^ted 
itself a few days later when a group of South Africa bom Indian 
boys came to see him at Bardoh. • They had come to pursue 
their medical studies in India and sought his help to 
admission to some suitable medical college or colleges -in 
country. Gandhiji had known the parents and guaitlaQs of 
some of them in South Africa as his clients. These young men 
also discussed with him the question of the formation of a 
Non-White United Front in South Africa. 

“What should we. South Africa boms, do to preserve our 
Indian culture in our country of adoption ? ” they next asked 
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Gandhiji. “What other languages would you ask us to learn 
besides English ?” 

Gandhiji answered by first twitting them for giving the first 
place to English. He advised them instead to learn Hindustani, 
which should contain all words of Sanskritic as well as Persian 
or Arabic origin, that are used by the man in the street. The 
Hindus dared not neglect the study of Sanskrit, nor the Muslims 
of Arabic, not only because the study of these languages was 
necessary to give them access to their scriptures in the original, 
but also because these two tongues contained the grandest 
poetry that the world has ever produced. “ But above all,” he 
concluded, “you should jealously retain the essential simplicity 
and spirituality which is the hall-mark of Indian culture.” 

Their other question was whether they should carry on the 
struggle for their rights in South Africa through satyagraha or 
through constitutional agitation. 

“If the South African Indian community had guts in them, 
I would say satyagraha, and they are bound to win. I am 
hoping that some day from among Indian youths born in South 
Africa a person will arise who will stand :^p for the rights of 
his countrymen domiciled there, and make the vindication of 
those rights his life’s mission. He will be so pure, so cultured, 
so truthful and so dignified in his bearing that he will disarm all 
opposition. The Whites will then say, ‘ If all Indians were like 
him, we should have no objection to giving them an equal status 
with us.’ But he will answer, ‘ It is not enough that there is 
one representative of the Indian community whom ypu are ready 
to recognize as your equal. What I am, 'other countrymen of mine 
too can be, if, instead of calling them names and putting them 
under all sorts of "disabilities, you give them a sporting chance 
in the matter of educational and other facilities which are today 
denied them.’ Such a one, when he appears, will not need tq 
be coached by me. He will assert himself by his sheer genius.” 

Bardoli, 6-2-’39 - Pyarelal 

Harijan, 18-2-1939 
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WORKING OF NON-VIOLENCE 

“I have been very much interested in reading the recent 
numbers of Harijan and your observations on the European 
crisis and the N. W. F. Province. But there is one aspect of 
the non-violence problem, which I should have discussed with 
you at Sevagram if there had been time, to which you seldom 
or never refer. You say that non-violent non-cooperation, as 
you have developed it, is the answer to the violence which is now 
threatening the whole world with ruin. There is no doubt as 
to the immense effect such spirit and action could produce. But 
must not the non-violent spirit of selfless love for all, enemies 
and friends alike, express itself, if it is to succeed, in a liberal, 
democratic and constitutional form of government? Society 
cannot exist without law and government. International peace 
cannot exist unless the nations accept a system of constitu- 
tional government which will give them unity and law, and end 
anarchy among them. No doubt some day the law of God will 
be so ‘ written on the hearts and minds ’ of men that they be- 
come individually the expression of it, and will need no human 
law or government. But that is the end. The beginning of 
progress towards that heavenly goal must take the form at first 
of a willingness among races, religions and nations to unite 
under a single constitution, through which their unity and 
membership one of another is established, the laws under which 
they live are promulgated after public discussion and by some 
form of majority decision, and are enforced, where it is not 
voluntarily obeyed, not by war but by police force, where per- 
suasion and example have not sufficed. As between sovereign 
nations the operation of a constructive non-violence spirit must 
lead to some form of federation. It cannot succeed until it 
has done so. The proof that it exists effectively will be the 
appearance of a federal system. Thus the only real solution 
for the European problem is the federation pf its 25 i>eoples 
and nations under a single democratic constitution which wMl 
create a government which can look at and legislate for the 
problems of Europe, not as a set of rival and conflicting natois 
but as a single whole with autonomous parts. In the same 
the only solution of the Indian problem is the substifeliGn bf a 
democratic constitution for the control of Great Aiid 

what is true for Europe and India is true, in loi^ rm, for 
the whole world and is the only final method of mdtag war. 

Non-violent non-cooperation may be Idle best, perhai^ the 
only, method of bringing about the change of mind and heart 
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Which will make acceptance of a federal democratic constitu- 
tion by the nations possible. But attainment to democratic 
federation is the necessary attainment whereby its success is 
assured and without which it cannot succeed. It is always a 
matter of interest and indeed of surprise to me that you appear 
to think that non-violent non-cooperation is enough in itself, 
and that you never proclaim that a democratic system of gov- 
ernment unifying men, races, religions and nations is the goal 
to which it must lead, though that attainment is only possible 
as the result of a spiritual change of heart and cannot be reach- 
ed by force or violence or chicanery. 

I do not write this as a kind of indirect argument for the 
Indian constitution, though it obviously has a bearing on that 
problem also. The Government of India Act is clearly a very 
imperfect application of the principle of democratic federation 
and must necessarily evolve rapidly if it is to work. The main 
argument I have always urged for it is that in present condi- 
tions it represents the only constitutional compromise uniting 
Provinces, States, Moslems and Hindus which can be made to 
work, and that it has far more seeds of evolution within it than 
is generally recognized. If your spiritual gospel informed the 
people, it would rapidly and easily evolve. My object is not to 
elicit any opinion from you about the constitutional problem, 
but an answer to the larger question set forth in the early part ^ 
of the letter.” 

Thus writes Lord Lothian. The letter was received early in 
January, but urgent matters prevented my dealing earlier with 
the important question raised in it. 

I have purposely refrained from dealing with the nature of 
government in a society based deliberately on non-violence. 
All society is held together by non-violence, e\jen as the earth 
is held in her position by gravitation. But when the law of 
gravitation was discovered the discovery yielded results of 
which our ancestors had no knowledge. Even so when society 
is deliberately constructed in accordance with the law of non- 
violence, its structure will be different in material particulars 
from what it is today. But I cannot say in advance what the 
government based wholly on non-violence will be like. 

What is happening today is disregard of the law of non- 
violence and enthronement of violence as if it were an eternal 
law. The democracies, therefore, that we see at work in 
England, America and France are only so-called, because they 
are no less based on violence than Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy 
or even Soviet Russia. The only difference is that the violence 
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of the last three is much better organized than that of the three 
democratic powers. Nevertheless we see today a mad race for 
outdoing one another in the matter of armaments. And if, when 
the clash comes, as it is bound to come one day, the democracies 
win, they will do so only because they will have the backing of 
their peoples who imagine that they have a voice in their own 
government, whereas in the other three cases the peoples might 
rebel against their own dictatorships. 

Holding the view that without the recognition of non- 
violence on a national scale there is no such thing as a consti- 
tutional or democratic government, I devote my energy to the 
propagation of non-violence as the law of our life — individual, 
social, political, national and international. I fancy that I have 
seen the light, though dimly. I write cautiously, for I do not 
profess to know the whole of the law. If I know the successes 
of my experiments, I know also my failures. But the successes 
are enough to fill me with undying hope. 

I have often said that, if one takes care of the means, the 
end will take care of itself. Non-violence is the means ; the 
end for every nation is complete independence. There will be 
an international league only when all the nations; big or small, 
composing it are fully independent. The nature of that inde- 
pendence wiU correspond to the extent of non-violence assimi- 
lated by the nations concerned.” One thing is certain. In a 
society based on non-violence, the smallest nation will feel as 
tall as the tallest. The idea of superiority and inferiority will 
be wholly obliterated. 

It follows ’from this that the Government of India Act is 
■ merely a makeshift and has to give way to an act coined by- the 
nation itself. So far as provincial autonomy is concerned, it 
has been found possible to handle it somewhat. My own expe- 
rience of its working is by no means happy. The Congress 
governments have not that non-violent hold over the people that 
' I had expected they would have. 

But the federal structure is inconceivable to me becai^ it 
contemplates a partnership, however loose, among dissimilars. 
How dissimilar the States are is being demonstrated in'an ugli- 
ness for which I was unprepared. Therefore die federal ^uc- 
ture, as conceived by th,e Goveminent of India Act, I hold to be 
an utter impossibility. Thus the conclusion is irresistible that 
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for one like me, wedded to non-violence, constitutional or demo- 
cratic government is a distant dream so long as non-violence 
is not recognized as a living force, an inviolable creed, not a 
mere policy. While I prate about universal non-violence, my 
experiment is confined to India. If it succeeds, the world will 
accept it without effort. There is, however, a big BUT. The 
pause does not worry me. My faith is brightest in the midst of 
impenetrable darkness. 

Sevagram, 6-2-’39 

Harijan, 11 - 2-1939 
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NO APOLOGY 

I have two letters from Jewish friends protesting againgt a 
remark of mine in a dialogue reported in Harijan over the 
Jewish question. Here is one of the letters : 

“My attention has been called to a paragraph in Harijan 
of December 24th, 1938, in which you are reported to have said 
that 'The Jews called down upon the Germans the curses of 
mankind, and they wanted America and England to fight Ger- 
many on their behalf.’ I can hardly doubt that you have been 
misreported, for there is nothing that could possibly justify 
such a statement. But as the paragraph much distressed me, 

I should be glad to receive from you a word of reassurance." 

I am sorry to say that I cannot give the reasurance required. 
Pot I did make the remark put into my mouth by Shri Pyarelal. 
Hardly a paper comes to me from the West which does not 
desnibe the agony of the Jews who demand retribution by the 
dmnocratic powers for German atrocities. Nor do I see any- 
thing wrong in the attitude. The Jews are not angels. My 
point was that they were not non-violent in the sense meant by < 
me. Their non-violence had and has no love in it. It is passive. 
They do ^ot resist because they know that they cannot resist 
wife any degree of success. In their place, unless there were 
active non-violence in me, I should certainly call down upon 
m po'secutors the curses of Heaven. It is hot contended.Jby 
^respondents that the German Jews do not want the big 
la® Sigland, America and France to prevent the 
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atrocities, if need be, even by war against Germany. I happen 
to have a Jewish friend living with me. He has an intellectual 
belief in non-violence. But he says he cannot pray for Hitler. 
He is so full of anger over the German atrocities that he cannot 
speak of them with restraint. I do not quarrel with him cfver 
his anger. He wants to be non-violent, but the suffering of 
fellow-Jews are too much for him to bear. What is true of him 
is true of thousands of Jews who have no thought even of 
^ loving the enemy ^ With them, as with millions, ^ revenge is 
sweet, to forgive is divine/ 

Sevagram, 5-2-’39 

Harijun, 18-2-1939 
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WHAT TO DO ? 

Here is an important letter from a principal who wishes to 
remain anonymous : 

“ A troubled conscience seeks the reasoned opinion of ofeers 
to help to solve the following pressing question : Is the carrying 
out of the pledge of the Peace Pledge Union (the late Dick Shep- 
pard’s organization for opposing war by the refusal to resort 
to violence unlder any circumstances whatever) a right and 
practicable course of action in the present conditions of our 
world ? 

On the side of * Yea ’ there are the following arguments : 

1. The world’s greatest spiritual teachers have taught and 

exemplified in their own lives that an evil thing can only M 
destroyed by good means, and never by evil means, and any sort 
of violence (particularly that of war, even solely in so^-caHed 
self-defence) is undoubtedly an evil means, whatew^ be 
the motive. Violence is, therefore, wrong. 

2. The real causes of the preseit viotoce aiM 

never be removed by war. This was prbved to the te ^ 
last *war to end war’, and the same wil always be 
lence is, therefore, unpracttoh ^ 

3. Ihose who feel they fight to and 

dmocracy (even frbough ^ey wouM fight 

are deluded. War, in modem cond^oM, even , If , it in 
victory, means ^e more carfedp irf i^eh hba^s 

as r^pain to us than evm mean ; 
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for no modern war can be waged successfully without the com- 
plete regimentation of entire peoples. It is better to die in 
conscientiously resisting oppression non-violently, than to live 
as a pawn in the regimented society which must emerge frorn 
another war, whoever may win it. 

On the side of ‘ Nay ' there are the following arguments : 

1. Non-violent resistance can only be effective in resisting 
people who are capable of being moved by moral and humani- 
tarian considerations. Fascism not only is not moved by such 
considerations, but openly scoffs at them as signs of weakness. 
It has no scruple in wiping out 'all resistance, and in employing 
any degree of /brutality in order to do so. Non-violent resist- 
ance, therefore, stands no chance whatever against Fascism. 
Non-violent resistance is,’ therefore, hopelessly unpractical in 
present conditions. 

2. To refuse cooperation in violent resistance (i.e. to be a 
C. O. in case of war or conscription) in defence of democratic 
liberty is tantamount to helping those who are destroying that 
liberty. Fascist aggression has undoubtedly been encouraged 
by the knowledge that the democracies contain numbers of peo- 
ple who are unwilling to fight in their defence, and who would 
even oppose (and thus obstruct) their own governments if war 
breaks out or some sort of conscription is enforced. This being 
so, the conscientious objector to violent means of defence be- 
comes not merely ineffective in promoting peace, but actually 
helpful to those who are breaking it. 

3. War may destroy liberty, but if the democracies survive, 

there is at least some possibility of regaining part, of it ; wherea“ 
if the Fascists are allowed to rule the world, there is no chancL 
at all. Conscientious objectors by weakening the democratic 
forces are helping the opposers, and thus defeating their own 
object. - - 

The solution of this question is obviously terribly pressing 
for, say, a young man in any conscriptionist country today, or 
even in Great Britain, menaced as she is. But is it not really 
just as pressing for those in other countries, say South Africa, 
Egypt, or Australia which may have to face the possibility of 
invasion, or in an India which in the event of ‘ Complete Inde- 
pendence' might be faced with the possibility of invasion by 
Japan or by a pan-Islamic combination ? 

In the face of such possibilities (say rather probabilities) 
ought not even every keen conscience (whether iiva young body 
or in an old) to be certain exactly what is the right and prac- 
tical way of action ? In some way on some (if not every) day 
this is the problem that every one of us has to face for himself. 
Can your readers help to clarify the issues ? -Those who are 
not sure of the answer they must give when the time jcomes 
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wiU be made surer by thinking il; out. Those who are sure of 
their own answer may help others to become equally sure. ” 

Nothing need be said about the arguments in favour of the 
-Peace Pledger’s resistance. Those against resistance deserve 
careful examination. The first argument, if it is valid, cuts at 
the very root of the anti-war movement, which is based on the 
assumption that it is possible to convert Fascists and Nazis. 
They belong to the same species as the so-called democracies 
or, better still, war resisters themselves. They show in their 
family circles the same tenderness, affection, consideration and 
generosity that war resisters are hkely to show even outside 
-such circles. tThe difference is only of degree. Indeed Fascists 
and Nazis are a revised edition of so-called democracies, if they 
are not an answer to the latter’s misdeeds. Kirby Page in- bis 
brochure on the toll of the late war hats shown that both the 
combatants were guilty of falsehoods, exaggerations and 
inhumanities. The Versailles Treaty was a treaty of revenge 
against Germany by the victors. The so-caDed democracies 
have before now misappropriated other people’s lands and have 
resorted to ruthless repression. What wonder if Messrs. Hitler 
& Co. have reduced to a science the unscientific violence their 
predecessors had developed for exploiting the so-called back- 
ward races for them own material gain ? It is, therefore, a 
matter of rule^ O'f three to find out the exact amount of non- 
violence required to melt the harder hearts of .the Fascists and 
the Nazis, if it is a^umed, as it is, that the so-called democracies 
melt before a given amount of non-violence. Therefore, we 
must eliminate, from consideration the first argument, which 
would be fatal if it could be proved to have any content in it. 

The other two arguments are practical. The pacifists m^ 
not do an3rthing to weaken their own governments so as to 
ecanpel defeat. But for fear of so doing they may not m|sa.,^ 
only effKitive chance they have of demonstSrating them undying 
faith in the futility of all war. If their own goveraBaenjls go 
mad and make martyrs of war roisters, th^ (the gDvranaa(®|fe|; 
must suffer the consequence of the unrest of own 
^Ihe d«nocrades must respect the liberty cff ia&adadl non- 
violent con^aioe, however inconvenient it may Itean that 
r^pect th^ will spring hope fea* the wrarld, ^®isf means that 
they put todr amsdeace and truth before jteir bffluntnr*s so- 
radled inl^esd. Ftw, tegard for (me’s consd^ftoe, if it is really 
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such, has never yet injured any legitimate cause or interest 
Therefore, it comes to this that a pacifist must resist ■when he 
feels strongly that, whether so-called democracies live or die, 
the tug-of-war will never end war, and that it will only ena 
when at the crucial moment a body of pacifists have at any cost 
testified their living faith by suffering, if need be, the extreme 
penalty. I know the point for me to consider is not how to 
avoid the extreme penalty, but how to behave so as to achieve 
the object in view. Where the very disturbing but portetnt 
factor of faith is part of one’s con4tict, human calculations are 
of no avail. A true pacifist is a true satyagrdhi. The latter acts 
by fajth and therefore is not concerned about the result, for he 
knows that it is assured when the action is true. 

After all, what is the gain if the so-called democracies win ? 
War certainly will not end. Democracies will have adopted all 
the tactics of the Fascists and the Nazis, including conscription 
and all other forcible methods to compel and exact obedience. 
AH that may be gained at the end of the victory is the possibility 
of comparative protection of individual liberty. But that pro- 
tection does not depend upon outside help. It comes from the 
internal determination to protect it against the whole world. 
In other words, the true democrat is he who with purely non- 
violent means defends his liberty and therefore his country’s 
and ultimately that of the whole of mankind. In the coming 
test pacifists have to prove their faith by resolutely refusing to 
do anything with war whether of defence or offence. But the 
duty of resistance accrues only to those who believe in non- 
violence as a creed — not to those who will calculate and will 
examine the merits of each case and decide whether to approve 
of or oppose a particular war. It follows that such resistance 
is a matter for each person to decide for himself and under the 
guidance of the inner voice, if he recognizes its existence. 

Rajkot, 9-4-’39 

Harijan, 15-4-1939 
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THE JEWISH QUESTION 

The Managing Editor of Jewish Frontier, published at 275, 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, was good enough to send me 
a copy of the March number of the magazine with the request 
that I should deal with its reply to my article on the Jews in 
Germany and Palestine. The reply is very ably written. I wish 
I had space for reproducing the whole of it. The reader will, 
however, find the main argument reproduced^ in this issue of 
Harijdn. 

Let me say that I did not write the article as a critic. I 
wrote it at the pressing request of Jewish friends and corres- 
pondents. As I decided to write, I could not do so in any other 
manner. 

But I did not entertain the hope when I wrote it that the 
Jews would be at once converted to my view. I should have 
been satisfied if even one Jew had been fully convinced and 
converted. 

Nor did I write the article only for today. I flatter myself 
with the belief that some of my writings will survive me, and 
will be of service to the causes for which they have beeo 
written. I have no sense of disappointment that my writing 
had not to my knowledge converted a single Jew. 

Having read the reply more than once I must say that I '^e 
no reason to change the opinion I expressed in my article. It is 
highly probable that, as the writer says, ‘a Jewish Gandhi in 
Germany, should one arise, could fimction for about five^ 
minutes and would be promptly taken to the guillotine' Kit 
that will not disprove my case or shake my belief in the efficacy 
of ahimsa, I can conceive the nece^ity of the immdlatmiSL , 
hundreds, if not thousands, to appease the hunger of 
who have no belief in ahmisa. Indeed the maxim is Itel 
is the most efficacious in front of the greatest Its cj^iaKty 

is reMIy tested only in such ca^. Sufferers w the 

dtiring their lifetime. They imM have1fel0i that, if their 
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cult survives, the result is a certainty. The method of violence 
gives no greater guarantee than that of non-violence. It gives 
infinitely less. For the' faith of the votary of ahimsa is lacking. 

The writer contends that I approached the Jewish problem 
without that fundamental earnestness and passionate search for 
truth which are so characteristic of his usual treatment of prob- 
lems All I can say is that to my knowledge there was lack 
neither of earnestness nor of passion for truth when I wrote the 
article. The second charge of the writer is more serious. He 
thinks that my zeal for Hindu-Muslim unity made me partial 
to the Arab presentation of the case, especially as that side was 
naturally emphasized in India. I have often said that I would 
not sell truth for the sake of India’s deliverance. Much less 
would I do so for winning Mushm friendship. The writer thinks 
that I am wrong on the Jewish question as I was wrong on the 
Kliilaf at question. Even at this distance of time I have no regret 
wjiatsoever for having taken up the Khilafat cause. I know 
that my persistence does not prove the correctness of my atti- 
tude. Only it is necessary for everyone concerned to know 
where I stand today about my action in 1919-’20. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that this writing of 
mine will give no satisfaction either to the Editor of Jewish 
Frontier or to my many Jewish friends. ^Nevertheless I wish 
with all my heart that somehow or other the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany will end, and that the question in Palestine 
will be settled to the satisfaction of all the parties concerned. 

Rajkot, 22-5-*39 
Hortjcm, 27-5-lft39 
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WITHDRAWN 


In Harijan of December 24th there is a long report of my 
talk with missionary friends from Tambaram on non-violence 
and the world crisis * When during the talk I took the illustra- 
tion of the Jews, I am reported to have said : “ It is true that 
the Jews have not been actively violent in their own persons. 
But they called down upon the Germans the curses of mankind 
and they wanted America and England to fight Germany on 
their behalf.” 

On reading the last sentence a dear friend wrote to me a 
fiery letter and challenged me to produce my authority for my 
remark. He said that I had been hasty in making the statement. 
I did not realize the importance of the rebuke. I did, 
however, want to produce support for my statement. I 
put Pyarelal and later Mahadev on the search. It is not always 
an easy task to find support for impressions one carries when 
speaking or writing. Meanwhile I received a letter from I^rd 
Samuel supporting the contradiction of the friend referred to 
above. Whilst I was having the search made, I got the following 
letter from Sir Philip Hartog : 

*'May I take the opportunity of saying that I agree with 
what my friends Mr, Polak and Lord Samuel tell me they have 
written to you about the attitude of the German Jewish refugees, 
of whom I have myself seen hundreds since 1933 ? I have never 
heard one of them express publicly or privately the desire for 
a war of vengeance against Germany. Indeed such a war would 
bring further misery to the hundreds of thousands of Jews stall 
in Germany as well as untold suffering to millions of otte 
innocent men and women." 

I put greater diligence in my search. The searchers were 
not able to lay hands on any conclusive writing. The manager 
of Harijan put himself in corre^ondence with the Edite «3t 
The Jewish Tribune j Bombay, who sent the following 
istic reply : ^ , 

“This is not the first time that I have ctune across ih© im- 
* puta^on made against Jews that they urge 
— ^ — % 

* See 68 (p- 169) in tlife book. 
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England and America to go to war against Germany on account 
of its persecutions of Jews. Jews have never urged the demo- 
cracies to wage war against Germany on account of its perse- 
cution of the Jews. This is a mischievous lie that must be 
nailed to the counter. If there is a war, Jews will suffer more 
than the rest of the population. This is a fact gleaned from 
the pages of history. And the Jew is a great lover and advocate 
of peace, I hope you will refute any such allegation that is 
made against them.” 

In the face of the foregoing weighty contradictions now 
enforced by the Editor of The Jewish Tribune, and of the fact 
that I cannot lay my hands on anything on the strength of 
which I made the challenged observation, I must withdraw it 
without any reservation. I only hope that my observation has 
not harmed any single Jew. I know that I incurred the wrath of 
many German friends for what I said in all good faith. 

Rajkot, 22-5-39 
Harijan, 27-5-1939 
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THE OXFORD GROUP & MORAL REARMAMENT 
The Oxford Group Movement 

During recent years plenty of literature has been sent to us 
pertaining to the Oxford Group Movement and its work, and we 
have met not a few members of the Group. I had the advan- 
tage of being invited to a number of what they call their 
“house-parties” in England, and had the privilege of meeting 
a good few members in Abbottabad. 

We have foimd them refreshingly frank, and the friend who 
met Gandhiji in Abbottabad made a few confessions that did 
"credit to him. On some of the basic principles we found our- 
selves in complete agreement. 

t 

Moral Rearmament 

The difficulty would se^ to be greater when we think bf 
the programme of moral rearmament ^Adth which the Oxford 
lifovement has identified itself. Dr. Frank Buchman, the 
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founder of the movement, initiated this Moral Rearmament 
movement, and President Roosevelt advocated, before four 
thousand persons assembled in Constitution Hall in America, 
moral rearmament as a means of maintaining world peace, “ A 
programme of moral rearmament for the world cannot fail to 
lessen the dangers of armed conflict. Such moral rearmament 
must receive support on a world-wide basis,” said he. And we 
are told twentythree members of the House of Lords suf^rt^ 
the appeal declaring that “men and nations must be spiritually 
equipped with faith and love 

Now what is one to make of this movement ? Gandhiji was 
invited to put his signature to a “response” to President 
Roosevelt’s message. Two of the paragraphs in it read thus : 

MRA means flrst of all a change of heart. It means ad- 
mission of our responsibility for the past, a frank acceptance 
by nations as by individuals of the standards of honesty, purity, 
unselfishness and love, and daily listening and daily obedience 
to God’s direction. 

At this fateful 4our we pledge ourselves to give the last 
full measure of our devotion — the service of heart, mind, will 
— to the Moral and Spiritual Rearmament of our natkm — ^ 
building the world of tomorrow, the world of new men, new 
nations, where every resource of human genius is liberated 
tmder God’s leadership to enrich the heritage of all m ank i nd . ** 
i 

With all deference to those in India who had signed this 
response” Gandhiji said he could not in all conscience sign this. 
He could not endorse a falsehood. How can India accept res- 
ponsibility for " the past ? “ All this,” said Gandhiji, “ has no 

application to me. The whole paragraph applies to explmtihg 
nations, whereas India is an exploited nation. The second para- 
graph too applies to nations of the West and not to 
whole appeal is so unreaL I can ttunk of moral rea m r^M ^^ 
but that would be in a different setting. I can think ^ 
mimal unity through mOTal rearmament. As a 
exploited nation I can have a different moral 
*^r^inme and I may invite .China to it,^but’hoW f 
'Wester Japan ? And just as it would be 
the'^est, it would to that orient be 
India.' them shed their e^^loitalibh' 
gains flisL”^ 


N,— 14 
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Gandhiji has been invited to a Moral Rearmament camp in 
Kashmir, and the invitation is signed by an I. C. S., a brigadier, 
and -a judge. I wonder if they have thought of the aspect pre- 
sented here by Gandhiji. How can anyone work for peace who 
has not dissociated himself from the Empire and all it means ? 
As Mr. Charles Roden Buxton has said : “ The British Empire, 
in its present exclusive form, with its imperial preference system 
— and with all the envies, suspicions, and criticisms which it 
causes throughout the world — is one of the greatest obstacles 
to world peace 

Sevagram, 7-8-’39 M. D. 

Harijan^ 12-8-1939 
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THE WAR RESOLUTION 

On the war resolution I had a conclusive defeat. I was 
invited to draft a resolution, and so was Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. I was proud of my draft, but my pride went before 
destruction. I saw that I could not carry my resolution unless 
I argued and pressed for it. But I had no such desire. We then 
listened to JawaharlaTs. And I at once admitted that it repre- 
sented more truly than mine the country’s opinion and even 
the Working Committee’s as a whole. Mine was "based upon out- 
and-out nourviolence. If the Congress heartily believed in non- 
violence in its fullness even as a policy, this was its testing time. 
But Congressmen, barring individual exceptions, do not believe 
in such non-violence. Those who do, believe that it is the right 
thing only for a fight against the i Government for wresting 
power, but the Congress has no non-violent message for the 
world. I would fain believe that the Congress had such a mes- 
sage. The conclusion to both the resolutions need not have been 
radically different. ^ But the motive power being different, the 
same conclusion would bear a different meaning in a different 
setting. In the face of the violence going on in India itself and 
in the face of the fact that Congress Governments have been 
otiliged. . to fall back upon military and police assistance, a 
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declaration to the world of non-violence would have seemed a 
mockery. It would have carried no weight in India or with the 
world. Yet, to be true to myself, I could not draft any resolution 
other than I did. 

The fate, to which I was party, of my resolution proved the 
wisdom of my withdrawal of official connection with the Con- 
gress. I attend the Working Committee meetings not to identify 
myself with its resolutions or even its general policy. I attend 
in the pursuit of my mission of non-violence. So long as they 
want my attendance I go there to emphasize non-violence in their 
acts and through them in those of Congressmen. We pursue the 
same goal. They all of them would go the whole length with 
me if they could, but they want to be true to themselves and to 
the country which they represent for the time being, even as I 
want to be true to myself. I know that the progress of non- 
violence is seemingly a terribly slow progress. But experience 
has taught me that it is the surest way to the common goaL 
There is deliverance neither for India nor for the world through 
clash of arms. Violence, even for vindication of justice, is 
almost played out. With that belfef I am content to ploi^ta 
lonely furrow, if it is to be my lot that I have no co-sharer in 
the out-and-out belief in non-violence. 

Sevagratn, 23-8-’39 

Harijan, 26-8-1939 
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THE IMPENDING CRISIS 


A sister from London wired on the 24th inst. : “ Please act. 
World awaiting lead.” Another wire from another sister in 
London received today says : “ Urge you consider immediate 
expression of your unshakable faith in reason not force to rulers 
and all peoples.” I have been hesitating to say anything on the 
impending world crisis which affects the welfare not of a few 
nations but of the whole of mankind. I have felt that my word 
can have no effect on those on whom depends the decision 
whether there is to be war or peace. I know that many in the 
West believe that my word does carry weight. I wish I shared 
their belief. Not having such belief I have been praying in 
secret that God may spare us the calamity of war. But I have 
no hesitation in redeclaring my faith in reason, which is another 
word for non-violence, rather than the arbitrament of war for 
the settlement of disputes or redress of wrongs. I cannot 
emphasize my belief more forcibly than by sa3dng that I per- 
sonally would not purchase my own covmtry’s freedom by vio- 
lence even if such a thing were a possibihtyt My faith in the 
wise saying that what is gained by the sword will also be lost 
by the sword is imperishable. How I wish Herr Hitler would 
respond to the appeal of the Preadent of the United States and 
allow his claim to be investigated by arbitrators in whosfe dioice 
he will have as effective a voice as the disputants!. 

Sevagram, 28-8-’39 

Harijan, 2-9-1939 
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THE SIMLA VISIT 

At Delhi, as I was entraining for Kalka, a big crowd sang 
in perfect good humour, to the worn-out refrain of “ Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai”, “We do not want any understanding”. I had 
then my weekly silence. Therefore I merely smiled. And these 
who were standing on the footboard retinrned the smile with 
their smile, whilst they were admonishing me not to have any 
understanding with the Viceroy. I had also a letter from a 
Congress committee giving me similar warning. Neither of 
these counsellors knew me. I did not need the warning to know 
my limitations. Apart from the Delhi demonstration and a Con- 
.gress committee’s warning, it is my duty to tell the public what 
happened at the interview with H. E. the Viceroy. 

I knew that I had no authority to speak for any person 
except myself. I had no instructions whatsoever from the 
Working Committee in the matter. I had answered a telegra- 
phic invitation and taken the first train, I could catch. And 
what is more, with my irrepressible and out-and-iwit atm- 
violence, I knew that I could not represent the national nund 
and I should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do so. I told lEs 
Excellency as much. Therefore there could be no question of 
any imderstanding or negotiation with me. Nor, I saw,, had he 
sent for me to negotiate. I have returned from the Viceregal 
Lodge empty-handed and without any understanding, open or 
■secret. If there is to be any, it would be between the Congress 
and the Government. 

Having, therefore, made my position vis-a-vis the Cemgn^ 
■quite clear, I told His Excellency that my own sympatfei^ Wfil 
with England and France from the purely humanitariahi^igi^ 
point I told bim that I oouM rmt contonidate withc^'' 
stirred to the very depth die <festruetion of 
hitherto been regarded as impregnable. And as I 
hefore bim the Hou^ of Parliament and tli^ 
and tbeir possible destruction, I brefe do#^*, | 
disconsolate. In the secret of my heart I % P®petual 
quarrd with God that He should to go <hu 
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My non-violence seems almost impotent. But the answer comes 
at the end of the daily quarrel that neither God nor non- 
violence is impotent. Impotence is in men. I must try on with- 
out losing faith even though I may break in the attempt. 

And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was 
awaiting me, I sent on the 23rd July from Abbottabad the 
following letter to Herr Hitler : 

'Triends have been urging me to write to you for the sake 
of humanity. But I have resisted their request because of the 
feeling that any letter from me would be an impertinence. 
Something tells me that I must not calculate, and that I must 
make my appeal for whatever it may be worth. 

It is quite clear that you are today the one person in the 
world who can prevent a war which may reduce humanity to 
the savage state. Must you pay that price for an object, how- 
ever worthy it may appear to you to be ? Will you listen to the 
appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the method of war 
not without considerable success ? 

Any way I anticipate your forgiveness, if I have erred in 
writing to you.” 

How I wish that even now he would listen to reason and the- 
appeal from almost the whole of thinking mankind, not exclud- 
ing the German people themselves! I must refuse to believe that 
the Germans contemplate with equanimity the evacuation of big^ 
cities like London for fear of destruction to be wrought by man's 
inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity 
such destruction of themselves and their own monuments. I am 
not, therefore, just now thinking of India's deliverance. It will 
cdme, but what will it be worth if England .and France fall, or if 
they come out victorious over Germany ruined and humbled ? 

Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but 
brute force and, as Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen to 
nothing else. It is in the midst of this catastrophe without 
paralleL that Congressmen and all other responsible Indians 
individually and collectively have to decide what part India is 
to play in this terrible drama, 

Siinla, 5-9-'39 
Scrijan, 9-9-1939 
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SOURCE OF MY SYMPATHY 


The statement made by me just after my interview with 
H. E. the Viceroy has had a mixed reception. It has been des- 
cribed as sentimental twaddle by one critic and as a statesman- 
like pronouncement by another. There are variations between 
the two extremes. I suppose ail the critics are right from their 
own standpoint, and all are wrong from the absolute standpoint 
which, in this instance, is that of the author. He wrote for 
nobody’s satisfaction but his own. I abide by every word I have 
said in it. It has no political value except what every humani- 
tarian opinion may possess. Interrelation of ideas cannot be 
prevented. 

I have a spirited protest from a correspondent. It calls for 
a reply. I do not reproduce the letter, as parts of it I do not 
understand myself. But there is no difficulty in catching its 
drift. The main argument is this : 

“If you shed tears over the possible destruetaon of the Eng- 
lish Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, have you bo 
tears for the possible destruction of the monuments of G^- 
many? And why do you sympathize with England and France 
and not with Germany ? Is not Hitler an answer to the ravish- 
ing of Germany by the Allied Powers during the last war f If 
you were a German, had the resourcefulness of Hitler, and Were 
a believer in the doctrine of retaliation as the whole world is, 
you would have done what Hitler is doing. Nazism may be bad. 
We do not -know what it really is. The Ilcerature we get Is 
one-sided. But I suggest to you that there is no difference bet- 
ween Chamberlain and Hitler. In Hitler^s place Chamberlatn 
would not have acted otherwise. You have done an injustto 
to Hitler by comparing him with Chamberlain, to the 
disadvantage. Is England's record in India any better 
Hitler’s in another part of the world in similar circuin^aBoes? 
Hitler is but an infant puph of the old imperialist 
Prance. I fancy that your ^noMon at the Ticer^al ‘WM 
the better of your judgment,’’ ^ ^ 

' No one perhaps has de^anbed Engli^ iWte 

forciWy, subject to truth, than I have. . No 
Engjaiud more effectively, perhaps, than I have, desire 

for and power of resistance remained ui^ifaated- ai^e 
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seasons for speech and action, as there are seasons for silence 
and inaction. 

In the dictionary of satyagmha there is no enemy. But as 
I have no desire to prepare a new dictionary for satyagrahis^ 
I use the old words giving them a new meaning. A satyagrahi 
loves his so-called enemy even as his friend. ’ He owns no 
enemy. As a satyagrahi, i.e. votary of ahimsa, I must wish well 
to England. My wishes regarding Germany were, and they still 
are, irrelevant for the moment. But I have said in a few words 
in my statement that I would not care to erect the freedom of 
my country on the remains of despoiled Germany. I should 
be as much moved by a contemplation of the possible destruc- 
tion of Germany’s monuments. Herr Hitler stands in no need 
of my sympathy. In assessing the present merits, the past mis- 
deeds of England and the good deeds of Germany are irrelevant. 
Rightly or wrongly, and irrespective of what the other powers 
have done before imder similar circumstances, I have come to 
the conclusion that Herr Hitler is responsible for the war. I 
do not judge his claim. It is highly probable that his right to 
incorporate Danzig in Germany is beyond question, if the 
Danzig Germans desire to give up their independent status. 
It may be that his claim to appropriate the Polish Corri- 
dor is a just claim. My complaint is that he will not let the 
claim be examined by an independent tribunal. It is no answer 
to the rejection of the appeal for submission to arbitration that 
it came from interested quarters. Even a thief may conceivably 
make a correct appeal to his fellow-thief. I thin*k I am right in 
saying that the whole world was anxious that Herr Hitler should 
allow his demand to be examined by an impartial tribunal If 
he succeeds in his design, his success will be no proof of the just- 
ness of his claim. . It will be proof that the law of the jungle is 
still a great force in human affairs. It will be one more proof 
that th{>ugh we humans have changed the form we have not 
changed the manners of the. beast. 

I hope it is now clear to my critics that my sympathy for 
Sigland and France is not a result of momentary emotion or, in 
cruder language, of hysteria. It is derived from the never-dry- 

fountain of non-violence which my breast has nursed for 

- y^ears. I claim no infallibility for my judgment. All I 
Is that my sympathy for England and France is reason^ 
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I invite those who accept the premises on which my sympathy 
is based to join me. What shape it should take is another matter. 
Alone I can but pray. And so I told His Excellency that my 
sympathy had no concrete value in the face of the concrete des- 
truction that is facing those who are directly engaged in the war. 

Sevagram, ll-9-’39 
Hatijan, 16-9-1939 ___ 
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TO THE BEAVE POLES 

Gandhiji received the following cable from Merges (Swit- 
zerland) from Paderewski, the aged ex-President of the Polish 
Eepublic and celebrated pianist ; 

“On behalf of a nation who is today defending the saa^ 
right to remain free against a cruel and nameless t3nranny, I 
appeal to you as one of the greatest moral authorities of fee 
world to use your noble influence with your countrymen to gain 
for Poland their sympathy and friendship. Throughout fee 
thousand years of its history the Polish nation has always stood 
for the highest ideals of humanity, for faith, for justice, and 
peace. In this terrible hour when innumerable innocent women 
and children are massacred daily, a word of sympathy and en- 
couragement from you, great teacher of your own nation, would 
profoundly move the heart of every Pole.” 

To this Gandhiji replied : 

“Of course my whole heart is with the Poles in the une^p^ 
struggle in wldch they are engaged for fee sake of saving 
freedom. But, I .am psunh^y bpasejous of fee fact fea|,rwf 
carries no poww wife^flt, , had' fee^ powest/fe 

destn^mi feat is Europe. I 
;i^^,^At,,has lost, its ind^^aferHse and is 
^i^^;|^/'yofce;,of fee, g^gsAg^ "It 

j^ .unfo^t^ iaefeod 

tent,' fed' smd to 

fee early terminar 
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tion of their fearful trial and for the grant of the required, 
strength to bear the suffering whose very contemplation makes, 
one shudder. Their cause is just and their victory certain. For- 
God is always the upholder of justice.” 

Sevagram, 8-9-’39 

Harijan, 16-9-1939 
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WORKING COMMITTEE’S MANIFESTO 

1. The Working Committee have given their earnest con- 
sideration to the grave crisis that has developed owing to the 
declaration of war in Europe. The principles which should guide 
the nation in the event of war have been repeatedly laid down 
by the Congress, and only a month ago this Committee reiterated 
them and expressed their displeasure at the flouting of Indian 
opinion by the British Government in India. As a first step 
to dissociate themselves from this policy of the British Govern- 
ment, the Committee called upon the Congress members of the 
Centra) Liegislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next 
session. Since then the British Government have declared India 
as a belligerent country, promulgated ordinances, passed the 
Government of India Act Amending Bill, and taken, other far- 
reaching measures which affect the Indian people vitally, and 
circumscribe and limit the powers and the activities of the pro- 
vincial Governments. This has been done without the consent 
of the Indian people whose d^lared wishes in such matters have 
been deliberately ignored by the British Government. The 
Working Committee must take the gravest view of these deve- 
lopments. 

2. The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire disap- 
proval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism and 
their glorification of war and violence , and the suppression of 
the human spirit. It has condemned the aggression in which they 
have repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away weU estab- 
li^ed principles and recognized standards of civilized behaviour. 
It has been in Fascism and Nazism the intensification of the 

of imperialism against which the Indian people have 

ft!, T , . 
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struggled for many years. The Working Committee must there- 
fore unhesitatingly condemn the latest aggression of the Nazi 
Government in Germany against Poland and sympathize with 
those who resist it. 

3. The Congress has further laid down that the i^ue of 
war and peace for India must be decided by the Indian people, 
and no outside authority can impose this decision i upon theto, 
nor can the Indian people permit their resources to be exploited 
for imperialist ends. Any imposed decision, or attempt to use 
Indian resources for purposes not approved by them, will nec^- 
sarily have to be opposed by them. If co-operation is desired 
in a worthy cause, this cannot be obtained by compulsion and 
imposition, and the Committee cannot agree to the carrying out 
by the Indian people of orders issued by external authority. Co- 
operation must be between equals by mutual consent for a cau^ 
which both consider to be worthy. The people of India have, 
in the recent past, faced great risks and willingly made great 
sacrifices to secure their own freedom and establish a free demo- 
cratic State in India, and their sjunpathy is entirely on the side 
of democracy and freedom. But India cannot associate herself 
in a war said to be for democratic freedom when that very 
freedom is denied to her, and such limited freedom as she 
possesses taken away from her. 

4. The Committee are aware that the governments of Great 
Britain and France have declared that they are fighting for 
democracy and freedom and to put an end to aggression. But 
the history of the recent past is full of examples showing the 
constant divergence between the spoken word, the ideals pro- 
claimed, and the real motives and objectives. During the War. 
of 1914-18 the declared war aims were the preservation of dempr 
cracy, self-determination, and the freedom of small nations, 

yet the very governments which ^lannly proclaimai th^ aim^ 
entered into secret treaties eiBlx)dying hnperiahst 
^e carving up of the Ottoman Moc^me. While statii^ 
did not want any acquisiUqn of territory, the victotioi^ 
add?d largely to their coiohiai domains. The ppr«^ 
war itself signifies the abject feflure of the pf 

and of its. makers, who teqka their pled^d stei 

an imperialist peace on pie defeated natjor^ hopeful 

outcome of that treaty, the tieague^pf Happi^ pauzzled and 
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strangled at the outset and later killed by its parent States, 

5. Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how even 
a seemingly fervent declaration of faith may be followed by an 
ignoblp desertion. In Manchuria the British Government con- 
nived at aggression ; in Abyssinia they acquiesced in it. In 
Cz^ho-Slovakia and Spain democracy was in peril and it was 
■deliberately betrayed, and the whole system of collective security 
was sabotaged by the very Powers who had previously declared 
their firm faith in it. 

6. Again it is asserted that democracy is in danger and 
must be defended, and with this statement the Committee are 
in entire agreement. The Committee believe that the peoples 
of the West are moved by this ideal and objective and for these 
they are prepared to make sacrifices. But again and again the 
ideals and sentiments of the people and of those who have sacri- 
ficed themselves in the struggle have been ignored and faith has 
not been kept with them. 

7. If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist pos- 
sessions, colonies, vested interests and privileges, then India can 
have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy 
and a world order based on democracy, then India is intensely 
interested in it. The Committee are convinced that the interests 
of Indian democracy do not conflict with the interests of British 
'democracy or of world democracy. But there is an inherent 
and ineradicable conflict between democracy for India or else- 
where and imperialism and Fascism. If Great Britain fights for 
the maintenance and extension of democracy, then she must 
necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, establish 
full democracy in India, and the Indian people must have the 
right of self-determination by framing their own constitution 
through a Constituent Assembly without external interference, 
and must guide their own policy. A free democratic India will 
gladly associate herself with other free nations for mutual 
deface against aggression and for economic co-operation. She 
will work for the establishment of a real world order based on 
freedom and democracy, utilizing the .world’s knowledge and 
les^iirces for the progress ^d advancement of humanity. 

. 33ie crisis that hjte overtaJsMi Europe is not of Eurqpe 
humanity and will not pass like other crisis or wars 
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leaving the essential structure of the present-day world intact. 

It is likely to refashion the world for good or ill, politically, 
socially and economically. This crisis is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the social and political conflicts and contradictions 
which have grown alariningly since the last Great War, and it 
will not be finally resolved till these conflicts and contradictions, 
are removed and a new equilibrium established. That equili- 
brium can only be based on the ending of the domination andT 
exploitation of one country by another, and on a reorganization 
of economic relations on a juster basis for the common good of 
alL India is the crux of the problem, for India has been the 
outstanding example of modem imperialism, and no refashioning, 
of the world can succeed which ignores this vital problem.' With 
her vast resources she must play an important part in any scheme 
of world reorganization. But she can only do so as a free nation 
whose energies have been released to work fo? this great end. 
Freedom today is indivisible and every attempt to retain impe- 
rialist domination in any part of the world will lead inevitably 
to fresh disaster. 

9. The Working Committee have noted that many rul^^ 
of Indian States have offered their service and resources and 
expressed their desire to support the cause of democracy in 
Europe. If they must make their professions in favour of demo- 
cracy abroad, the Committee would suggest that their first 
concern should be the introduction of democracy within their 
own States in which today undiluted autocracy reigns supreme. 
The British Government in India is more responsible for this 
autocracy than even the rulers themselves, as has been made^ 
painfully evident during the past year. This policy is the very 
negation of democracy and of the new world order for wii^% 
Great Britain claims to be fighting in Europe. 

10. As the Working Committee view past events in 

Africa and Asia, and more particularly past and premiii 
rences in India, they fail to find any attempt to adVs^cfe 0^ 
cause of democracy or self-determination, or any evi^Mti ftM 
the present war declarations of the British Gny^lWOTt are 
being, or are going to be, acted upon. Ihe titfe h^sure df 
democracy is the ending of Imperiallan and alike and" 

the aggression that has accompanied than ^ pa^ and the 
present. Only on that basis can a new fe^built up. In, 
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the struggle for that new world order, the Committee are eager 
and desirous to help in every way. But the Committee cannot 
associate themselves or offer any co-operation in a war which 
is conducted on imperialist lines and which is meant to consoli- 
date imperilism in India and elsewhere. 

11. In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion and 
the fact that the pace of events during the last few days has 
often been swifter than the working of men’s minds, the Com- 
mittee desire to take no final decision at this stage, so as to 
allow for- the full elucidation of the issues at stake, the real 
objectives aimed at, and the position of India in the present 
and in the future. But the decision cannot long be delayed, as 
India is being committed from day to day to a policy to which 
she is not a party and of which she disapproves. 

12. The WgDrking Committee therefore invite the British 

Government to declare in unequivocal terms what their war 
aims are in regard to democracy and imperialism and the new ^ 
order that is envisaged, in particular, how these aims are going 
to apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do 
they include the elimination of imperialism and the treatment 
of India as a free nation whose policy will be guided in accord- 
ance with the wishes of her people? A clear declaration about 
the future, pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism 
and Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all coun- 
tries, but it is far more important to give immediate effect to 
it, to the largest possible extent, for only this will convince the 
people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. The real 
test of any declaration is its application in the present, for it 
is the present that will govern action today and give shape to 
the future. ^ 

13. War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is terri- 
ble to contemplate. But war has been faking its heavy toll of 
. human life during the past year in Abyssinia, Spain and China. 

Innumerable innocent men, women and children have been 
bombed to death from the air in open cities; cold-blooded mas- 
sacres, torture and utmost humiliation have followed each other 
in quick succession during^ these years of horror. That horror 
g^ows, and violence and the threat of violence shadow the world, 

l^Gss checked and ended, will destroy the precious inheri- 
tiahce of past* ages. That horror has to be checked in Europe 
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.and China, but it will not end till its root causes of Fascism 
.and Imperialism are removed. To that end, the Working Com- 
mittee are prepared to give their co-operation. But it will be 
infinite tragedy if even this terrible war is carried on in the 
spirit of imperialism and for the purpose of retaining this struc- 
ture which is itself the cause of war and human degradation. 

14. The Working Committee wish to declare that the Indian 
people have no quarrel with the German people or the Japans 
people or any other people. But they have a deep-rooted quarrel 
with systems which deny freedom and are based on violence and 
aggression. They do not look forward to a victory of one people 
over another or to a dictated peace, but to a victory of real 
democracy for all the people of all countries and a world freed 
from the nightmare of violence and imperialist oppression. 

15. The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people to 
end all internal conflict and controversy and, in this grave hour 
of peril, to keep in readiness and hold together as a united nation, 
calm of purpose and determined to achieve the freedom of India 
with the larger freedom of the world. 

Wardha, 14-9-1939 

Gandhiji’s Comment on the Manif^fo 

The Working Committee’s statement on the world crisis 
took four days before it received final shape. Every member 
expressed his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the Com- 
mittee’s invitation, prepared by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. I was 
sorry to find myself alone in thinking that whatever support^ 
was to be given to the British should be given unconditionally. 
This could only be done on a purely non-violent basis. But the 
Committee had a tremendous responsibility to discharge, ft 
could not take the purely non-violent attitude. It f^t that fee 
nation had not imbibed the non-violent spirit requisite fqr fefe 
possession of the strength which disdains to take advant^e 
the difficulty of the opponent. But i^ stating the rea«is Jqr 
its conclusion the Committed desired to show the greatest con- 
sideration for the English, 

The author of the statement is an artist Thoupi he cannot 
be surpassed in his implacable oppositon to mp^rialism in any 
shape or form, he is a friend of the Englife p^(^le. Indeed he 
is more English than Indian in his thou^t^ and make-up. He 
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is often more at home with Englishmen than with his own coun- 
trymen, And he is a humanitarian in the sense that he reacts 
to every wrong, no matter where perpetrated. Though, there- 
fore, he is an ardent nationalist, his nationalism is enriched by 
his fine internationalism. Hence the statement is a manifesto 
addressed not only to his own coimtrymen, not only to the Bri- 
tish government and the British people, but it is addressed also 
to the nations of the world including those that are exploited 
like India. He has compelled India, through the Working Com- 
mittee, to think not merely of her own freedom, but of the free- 
dom of all the exploited nations of the world. 

The same time that the Committee passed the statement it 
appointed a Board of his choice with himself as Chairman to 
deal with the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

I hope that the statement will receive the unanimous sup- 
port of all the parties among Congress, The strongest among 
them will not find any lack of strength in it. And at this su- 
preme hour in the history of the nation the Congress should 
believe that there will be no lack of strength in action, if action 
becomes necessary. It will be a pity, if Congressmen engage 
in petty squabbles and party strife. If anything big or worthy 
is to come out of the Committee’s action, the undivided and 
unquestioned loyalty of every Congressman is absolutely neces- 
sary. I hope too that all other political parties and all com- 
munities will join the Committee’s demand for a clear declara- 
tion of their policy from the British Government with stich cor- 
responding action as is possible amidst martial conditions. Re- 
cognition of India, and for that matter of all those who are 
tmder the British Crown, as free and independent nations seems 
to me to be the natural corollary of British professions about 
democracy. If the war means anything less, the co-operation 
of dependent nations can never be honestly voluntary, imless 
it were based on non-violence. 

All that is‘ required is a mental revolution on the part of 
British statesmen. To put it still more plainly, all that is re- 
quired is honest action to implement the declaration of faith in 
jdemocracy made on the eve of the war, and still being repeated 
Jrom British platforms. Will Great Britain have an unwilling 
^dia chagged into the war or a willing ally co-operating with 
prosecution of a defence of true democracy ? ' ibe 
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Congress support will mean the greatest moral asset in favour 
of England and France. The Congress fights not with violent 
but with non-violent means, however imperfect, however crude 
the non-violence may be. 

Sevagram, 15-9-39 
Harijan, 23-9-1939 
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A POLISH SISTER’S AGONY 

“ In spite of all I am going to try to reach Poland — sailing 
tonight — to Basra in Iraq, then through Turkey and Rumania. 
The inner call is irresistible. It may seem madness from the 
ordinary human point of view. Now I am not going for my 
mother’s sake or for my dearest friends who are now on the 
battle-fields — ready to die at any moment — it is for Poland 
itself. I believe countries have also souls. Souls of nations are 
a reality, not a theory, for me. If I reach the soil of Poland, 
I will feel satisfied, even if I do not find those whom I love. It 
is the soul (and body) of the nation itself that is in its supreme 
hour of martyrdom. I believe Poland bleeds and struggles not 
only for her own rights but for the Right, the Just, the True, 
for the freedom of all nations, India including. I feel Hindu 
to the bottom of my heart ; Indian as much as Pole, both 
motherlands are to be in my soul to the last day of my life. 
But I could not live if I would not do what is humanly possible 
to reach the feet of the Mother who is now bleeding in agony 
of pain. I shall write from the way, but not when I reach the 
war^zone ; I shall only think often about you and send mental 
messages las well as I can. Bapuji, do pray in aU fervour of 3rour 
great loving heart for those thousands of innocent people who 
suffer incredible pain and misery in Poland. It is that 

need most sympathy and blessings and tender thoughts,” ^ 

This is the letter a Polish sister wrote from Bombay har- 
bour. I have known her for some years. She has becmn^ as 
much Indian as she is Polish. She had decided to work at 
Maganwadi in the Magan Museum. But the rumours war 
upset her. She has an aged mother in Poland whom she could 
not bring out owing to passport difficulties. When the war 
actually broke out, she calmed down so f ar ^ her mother was 
concerned. But her highly strung nature would not let her rest 
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whilst her nearest and dearest were in peril of their lives for 
no offence of theirs. She is herself a believer through and 
through in non-violence. But her very non-violence made her 
restless. Her whole soul has rebelled against the wrong, as she 
thinks, that is being perpetrated against her motherland. So 
she has gone to find the Poland of her imagination fighting to 
the last ditch, not for merely preserving her own freedom but 
for the freedom of all those nations who have lost it. And in 
this she naturally includes her second love, India. May her 
dream prove true. If Poland has that measure of uttermost 
bravery and an equal iheasure of selflessness, history will forget 
that she defended herself with violence. Her violence will be 
counted almost as non-violence. 

Sevagram, 18-9-39 

Hurijan, 23-9-1939 
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IS INDIA A MILITARY COUNTRY ? 

In the interesting broadcast delivered by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Defence Forces in India on the 5th inst. there 
occurs this passage : 

“India is a military country and I am a soldier. If will, 
therefore, perhaps not be amiss, if I give you some personal 
impressions of what the efieet of modernization will be on the 
personnel of the future Army in India. They ar^not just 
' guess-work but based on what has already been done. With 
new Scientific weapons and with modern vehicles, there will 
inevitably come new ideas and a new outlook. Modernization 
is likely to give increased impetus to the already high rate of 
education in the Indian Army ; and when nearly every soldier 
on discharge returns to his^ home with a knowl^ge of motor 
cars and machinery, there may well be a perceptibre effect upon 
the age-old methods of agriculture and ways of living. Moderni- 
zation in the Army may therefore have a considerable indirect 
effect upon the life of India. Many of those who hear me will 
regret the passing of the horse. No one regrets it more than 
myself. But as a soldier who knows the fate which awaits the 
hqa:^ in modem warfare, I rejoice for its sake, that one of the 
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greatest and best of friends of man is in. future to be spared 

the horrors of war.” 

I must wholly, though respectfully, dissent from the view 
that India is a military country. And I thank God that it is 
not. It may be that the Commander-in^hief has a special 
meaning for the term which I do not know. Or is it that his 
India is composed of only the Defence Forces under his com- 
mand ? For me the Defence Forces are of the least importance 
in the make-up of the nation. I need not be reminded that life 
would be in constant peril if the forces were withdrawn. The 
forces notwithstanding, life is not free from peril. There are 
riots, there are murders, there are dacoities, there are raids. 
The Defence Forces avail little in all these perils. They gene- 
rally act after the mischief is done. But the gallant Comman- 
der-in-Chief looks at things as a soldier. I and, with me, the 
millions are imtouched by the military spirit. From ages past 
India has had a military caste in numbers wholly insignificant. 
That caste has had little to do with the millions. This, how- 
ever, is not the occasion for examining its contribution to the 
making of India. All I want to state, with the utmost emphasis 
at my command, is that the description of India as a military 
country is wrong. Of all the countries in the world India is the 
least military. Though I have failed with the' Working Com- 
mittee in persuading them, at this supreme moment, to declare 
their undying faith in non-violence as the only sovereign re- 
medy for saving mankind from destruction, I have not lost the 
hope that the masses will refuse to bow to the Moloch of war 
but will rely upon their capacity for suffering to save the coun- 
try’s honour. How has the undoubted military valour of Poland 
served her against the superior forces of Germany and Ru^ia ? 
Would Poland unarmed have fared worse if it had met the 
challenge of these combined forces with the resolution to face 
death without retaliation? Would the invading forc^ imve 
taken a heavier toll from an infinitely more valorous Poland ? 
It is highly probable that their essential nature would have 
made them desist from a wholesale slaughter gf innocents. 

Of all the organisations of the world the Cmigress is the best 
fitted to show it the better way, indeed the only way, to the 
true life. Its non-violent experiment will have been in vain if, 
when India wakes up from the present fear^ she do^ not show 
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to the world the way of deliverance from the blood bath. The 
criminal waste of life and wealth that is now going on will not 
be the last, if India does not play her natural part by showing 
that human dignity is best preserved not by developing the 
capacity to deal destruction but by refusing to retaliate. I have- 
no manner of doubt that, if it is possible to train millions in the- 
black art of violence which is the law of the beast, it is more- 
possible to train them in the white art of non-violence which 
is the law of regenerate man. Anyway, if the Commander-in- 
Chief will look beyond the Defence Forces, he will discover 
that the real India is not military but peace-loving. 

‘ Nor do I contemplate withaut uneasiness the prospect of 
Indian soldiers, trained after the modern manner, taking the- 
motor spirit to their homes. Speed is not the end of life. Man. 
sees more and lives more truly by walking to his duty. 

On the train to Simla, 25-9-39 

Harijan, 30-9-1939 
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CONUNDRUMS 

Thus asks a well-known Congressman : 

“ 1. What is your personal attitude towards this war con- 
sistent with non-violence ? 

2. , Is it Jiie same as, or difierent from, your attitude during 
the last war ? ^ 

3. How could you with your non-violence actively associate- 
with and help the Congress whose policy is based on violence 
in the present crisis ? 

4. What is your concrete plan based on non-violence to» 
oppose or prevent ^his war 

These questions conclude a long friendly conqjplaint about, 
my seeming inconsistencies or my inscrutability. Both are old 
complaints, perfectly justified from the standpoint of the com- 
plainants, wholly^unjustified from my own. Iherefore my com- 
pjlainants and I must agree to differ. Only this let me say. At 
the time of writing I never think of what I have said before.. 
My ahn is not to be consistent with my previous statements on. 
a „ given question, but to be consistent with truth as it may 
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present itself to me at a given moment. The result has been that 
I have grown from truth to truth ; I have saved my memory an 
undue strain ; and what is more, whenever I have been obliged 
to compare my writing even of fifty years ago with the latest, 

I have discovered no inconsistency between the two. But 
friends who observe inconsistency will do well to take the 
meaning that my latest writing may yield unless, of course, they 
prefer the old. But before making the choice they should try 
to see if there is not an imderlying and abiding consistency bet- 
ween the two seeming inconsistencies. 

So far as my inscrutability is concerned, friends should take 
my assurance that there is never any attempt on my part to 
suppress my thought when it is relevant. Sometimes it arises 
from my desire to be brief. And sometimes it must be due to 
my own ignorance of the subject on which I may be called upon 
to give an opinion. 

To give a typical instance, a friend, between whom and me 
there never is any mental reservation, thus writes in anguish 
rather than anger : 

"'In the not-improbable event of India being a theatre of 
war, is Gandhiji prepared to advise his ccmntrymen to bare 
their breasts to the enemy’s sword ? A little while ago I would 
have pledged my word he would do so, but I am not confident 
any more.” 

I can only assure him that, notwithstanding my recent 
writings, he can retain his confidence that I would give the same 
advice as he expects I would have given before, or as I gave to 
the Czechs or the Abyssinians. My non-violence is made of 
stern stuff. It is firmer than the firmest metal known to the 
scientists. IJet, alas, I am painfully conscious of the fact that 
it has still not attained its native firmness. If it had, Gkxi would 
have shown me the way to deal with the many local ca^^ of 
violence that I helplessly witness daily. This is said no*t in 
arrogance but in the certain knowledge of the power of parfect 
non-violence. I will not have the power of non-violence to be 
underestimated in order to cover my limitations or weaknesses. 
Now for a few lines in answer to the foregoing questions. 

1. My personal reaction towards this war is one of greater 
horror than ever before. I was not so disconsolate before as 
I am today. But the greater horror would prevent me today 
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from becoming the self-appointed recruiting sergeant that I had 
become^ during the last war. And yet, strange as it may appear,, 
my sympathies are wholly with the Allies. Willy nilly this war 
is resolving itself into one between such democracy as the West 
has evolved and totalitarianism as it is typified in Herr Hitler. 
Though the part that Russia is playing is painful, let us hope 
that the unnatural combination will result in a happy though 
unintended fusion whose shape no one can foretell. Unless the 
Allies suffer demoralization, of which there is not the slightest 
indication, this war may be used to end all wars, at any rate of 
the virulent type that we see today. I have the hope that India,, 
distraught though it is with internal dissensions, will play an 
effective part in ensuring the desired end and the spread of 
cleaner democracy than hitherto. This will undoubtedly de- 
pend upon how the Working Committee will ultimately act in 
the real tragedy that is being played on the world stage. We 
are both actors in and spectators of the drama. My line is castr 
Whether I act as a humble guide of the Working Committee or, 
if I may use the same expression without offence, of the Gov- 
ernment, my guidance will be for the deliberate purpose of 
taking either or both along the path of non-violence, be the step 
ever so imperceptible. It is plain that I cannot force the pace 
either way. I can only use such power as God may endow my 
head or heart with for the moment. 

2. I think I have covered the second question in answer- 
ing the first, 

3. There are degrees of violence as of non-violence. The 
Working Comniittee has not wilfully departed from the policy 
of non-violence. It could not honestly accept the real implica- 
tions of non-violence. It felt that the vast mass of^congressmen 
had never clearly understood that in the event of danger from 
without they were to defend the country by non-violent means. 
All that they had learnt truly was that they could put up a 
successful fight, on the whole non-violent, against the British 
Government. Congressmen have had no training in the use of 
non-violence in other fields. Thus, for example, they had not 
yet discovered a sure method of dealing successfully in a non- 
violent manner with communal riots or goondaism. The argu- 
^ment is final inasmuch as it is based on actual experience. I 
would not serve the cause of non-violence, if I deserted my best 
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co-workers because they could not follow me in an extended 
application of non-violence. I therefore remain with them in 
the faith that their departure from the non-violent method will 
be confined to the narrowest field and will be temporary. 

4. I have no ready-made concrete plan. For me too this is 
a new field. Only I have no choice as to the means. It must 
always be purely non-violent, whether I am closeted with the 
members of the Working Committee or with the Viceroy. There- 
fore what I am doing is itself a part of the concrete plan. More 
will be revealed to me from day to day, as all my plans always 
have been. The famous non-co-operation resolution came to me 
within less than 24 hours of the meeting of the A.I.C.C. at which 
it was moved in Calcutta in 1920 ; and so did practically the 
Dandi March. The foundation of the first civil resistance trader 
the then known name of passive resistance was laid by accident 
at a meeting of Indians in Johannesburg in 1906 convened for 
the purpose of finding the means of combating the "anti- 
Asiatic measure of those days. I had gone to the meeting 
with no pre-conceived resolution. It was bom at the meet- 
ing. The creation is still expanding. But assuming that 
God had endowed me with full powers (which He never 
does), I would at once ask the En glish to lay down 
arms, free all their vassals, take pride in being called “little 
Englanders”, and defy all the totahtarians of the world to do 
their worst. Englishmen will then die unresistingly and go 
down to history as heroes of non-violence. I would further ' 
invite Indians to co-operate with Englishmen in this godly 
martyrdom. It will be an indissoluble partnership drawn up in 
letters of the blood of their own bodies, not of their so-called 
enemies. But I have no such general power. Non-violence is a 
plant of slow growth. It grows imperceptibly but surely. And 
even at the risk of being misunderstood, I must act in obedi- 
ence to “ the still small voice 

On the train to Sinaia, 25-9-39 

Harijan, 30-9-1939 
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On the 27th August last, i.e. just before the senseless war 
broke out, Shrimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya wrote to me as 
follows : 


“ I have sent you an appeal through The Bombay Chronicle, 
asking you to voice the attitude of India and of the exploited 
peoples of the East on the present situation. What I meant 
was not a mere reiteration of our old position that we can have 
nothing to do with this imperialist war, but something more 
than that. The present conflict is mainly centred round the 
usual scramble for colonies, or spheres of influence as they are 
now called in polite phraseology. On this question the world 
thinks there are only two opinions, for it hears only two views : 
one which believes in the maintaining of the status quo ; the 
other which wants a change but on the same basis, in other 
words, a redistribution of the loot and the right to exploit, which 
of course means war. It is in the very nature of things that 
such a redistribution can never come about without an armed 
conflict. Whether there will be anyone or anything left to 
enjoy, of course, is another question. But the world is mainly 
torn between these two. If the thesis of the one is accepted, 
then that of the other should also be. For, 4f England and 
France have the right to rule over large tracts and big nations, 
then Germany and Italy have an equal right. There is as little 
moral justification in the former countries crying halt to Hitler 
as there is in his what he calls his rightful claims. 

That there is a third view the world hardly seems to think, 
for it rarely hears it. And it is so essential that it should find 
expression : the voice of the people who are mere pawns in the 
game-' Neither Danzig nor the Polish Corridor is the issue. The 
issue is the principle on which the whole of this present West- 
ern civilization is based ; the right of the strong to rule and 
exploit the weak. Therefore it is centred round the whole 
colonial question, and Hitler and Mussolini are never tired of 
reminding the world of that. And that is exactly the reason 
why England has raised, the cry of the Empire in danger. This 
question, therefore, vitally concerns all of us. 

We are against the status quo. We are fighting against it 
for we want a change in it. But our alternative is not war, 
for we know that the real solution does not lie there. We have 
an alternative to offer which is the only solution of this horri- 
ble muddle and the key to future world peace. It is this which 
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I would like to be placed before the world. It may seem today 
like a cry in. the wilderness ; stiU we know that it is the voice 
which will ultimately prevail ; and it is those hands which seem 
so feeble before these mailed fists that will finally reshape a 
battered humanity. 

. You are eminently fitted to give voice to it. India has, 
I think, a peculiar place today in the colonies of the world. It 
has both a moral prestige and organizational strength enjoyed 
by few colonies. The others look to it for a lead in many 
matters. It has already shown to the world a superior techni- 
que of struggle whose moral value the world is bound to appre- 
ciate some day. India has, therefore, to tell a very distraught 
and maddened world that there is another path that humanity 
must tread, if it would save itself from these periodical disasters 
and bring peace and harmony to a bleeding world. It is only 
those who have suffered so much against this system and who 
are bravely struggling to change it that can speak with all the 
conviction and moral basis necessary, speak not only for them- 
selves but all the exploited peoples of the world.” 

I am sorry I had not seen Shrimati Kamaladevi’s letter to 
The Chronicle. Try as I will, I simply cannot do adequate justice 
to the reading of newspapers. The letter then remained on my 
file for want of time to deal with it. But I think delay has not 
affected the object of her letter. Perhaps this is the psycholo- 
gical moment for me to express what is or shotild be India's 
attitude. I agree with Kamaladevi’s analysis of the motives of 
the parties to the war. Both are fighting for their existence and 
for the furtherance of their policies. There is, however, this 
great difference between the two : however incomplete or equi- 
vocal the declarations of the Allies are, the world has interpret- 
ed them to mean that they are fighting for saving democracy, 
Herr Hitler is fighting for the extension of the German boun- 
daries, although he was told that he should allow his claims to 
be submitted to an impartial tribunal for examination. He coi^ 
temptuously rejected the way of peace or and cho^ 

that of the sword. Hence iror for the emm of file 

Allies. But my sympathies nmst not be In mmm 

endorsement, in any shape or ftntn, of the doctrine sword 

for the defence even of proved right Proved ri#t ^uld be 
capable of being vindicated by right means as tte rude, 

i.e. sanguinairy, means. Man may and should ^ed Ms own Wood 
dor establishing what he consMers t6 be his He may 

not shed the blocKi of his oppon^t who dilutes his ‘right'. 
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India as represented by the Congress has been fighting in order 
to prove her ‘right’, not by the sword but by the non-violent 
method. And she has carved out for herself a unique place and 
prestige in the world, although she is yet far — let us hope, not 
very far — from the independence of her dream. Her novel 
method has evidently struck the imagination of the world. It 
has the right to expect India to play a decisive part in this war, 
which no people of the world have wanted, by insisting that 
the peace this time is not to be a mockeiy designed to share 
among the victors the spoils of war and to humiliate the van- 
quished. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who has a right to speak for 
the Congress, has said in stately language that the peace must 
mean freedom for those who are held in bondage by the 
imperialist powers of the world. I have every hope that the 
Congress will also be able to show the world that the power 
that armaments give to defend right is nothing compared to 
the power that non-violence gives to do the same thing and that 
too with better show of reason. Arnaaments can show no reason, 
they can make only a pretence of it. 

Sevagram, 9-10-39 

Harijan, 14-10-1939 
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ON TRIAL 

In the course of the conversation with the members of the 
Working Committee, I discovered that their non-violence had 
never gone beyond fighting the British Government with that 
weapon. I had hugged the belief that congressmen had appre- 
ciated the logical result of the practice of non-violence for the 
past twenty years in fighting the biggest imperialist power in 
&e world. But in great experiments like that of non-violence, 
Hypothetical questions have hardly any play. I myself used to 
say in answer to questions that when we had actually acquired 
independence we would know whether we could defend our- 
selves non-violently or not. But today the question is no longer 
hypothetical. Whether there is on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment a favourable declaration or not, the Congress has to 
decide upon the course it would adopt in the event of spa in- 
vasion of India. For though there may be no settlement with 
the Government, the Con^^^ has to declare its policy and say 
whether it would fight the invading host violently or non- 
violently. 

So far as I can read the Working Committee’s mind after a 
fairly full discussion, the members think that congressmen are 
unprepared for non-violent defence against armed invasion. 

This is tragic. Surely the means adopted for driving an 
enemy from one’s house ihust, more or less, coincide with those 
to be adopted for keeping him out of the house. If anything, 
the latter process must be easier. The fact, however, is that our 
fight has not been one of non-violent resistance of the strcmg. 
It has been one of passive resistance of the weak. 
fore there is no spontaneous r^ponse in our hearts, at this 
supreme moment, to an iftidying faitia in the efficacy of ncHi- 
violence. The Working Committee, therefore, wisely spd “tef 
they were not ready for the logical step. The tragrfy the 
situation is that, if the Congress is to throw in ife ^ witii fccee 
who beiheve in the necessity of armed defence of fcdid, tl^ past 
twenty years will have been years of grc^ negl^ ctf Qie jranary 
duty of con^:essm€n to learn the science of warfare. And 
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I fear that history will hold me, as the general of the fight, 
responsible for the tragedy. The future historian will say that 
I should have perceived that the nation was learning not non- 
violence of the strong but merely passivity of the weak, and 
that I should have, therefore, provided for congressmen’s military 
training. 

Being obsessed with the idea that somehow or other India 
will learn true non-violence, it would not occur to me to invite 
my co-workers to train themselves for armed defence. On the 
contrary, I used to discountenance all sword-play and the dis- 
play of stout lathis. Nor am I even now repentant for the past. 

I have the unquenchable faith that, of all the countries in the 
world, India is the one country which can learn the art of non- 
violence, that if the test were applied even now, there would be 
found, perhaps, thousands of men and women who would be 
willing to die without harbouring malice against their perse- 
cutors. I have harangued crowds and told them repeatedly that 
they might have to suffer much including death by shooting. 
Did not thousands of men and women brave hardships during 
the salt campaign equal to any that soldiers are called upon to 
bear ? No different capacity is required from what has been 
already evinced, if India has to contend against an invader. 
Only it will have to be on vaster scale. 

One thing ought not to be forgotten. India unarmed would 
not require to be destroyed through poison gas or bombard- 
ment. It is the Maginot line that has made the Siegfried line 
necessary. And vice versa. Defence of India by the present 
methods has been necessary because she is an appendage of 
Britain. Free India can have no enemy. And if her people have 
learnt the art of saying resolutely ‘ no ’ and acting up to it, I 
dare say, no one would want to invade her. Our economy would 
be so modelled as to prove no temptation for the exploiter. 

But some congressmen will say ; “ Apart from the British, 
India has so many martial races within her border that they 
will want to put up a fight for the country which is as much 
theirs as ours.” This is perfectly true. I am therefore talking, 
for the moment, only of congressmen. How would they act in 
the event of an invasion ? We shall never convert the whole of 
India to our creed tmless we are prepared to die for it. 

The opposite course appeals me. Already, the bulk of the 
army is manned by the ‘Mussalmans of the North, Sikhs and 
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Gurkhas. If the masses of the South and the Centre wish to 
become mihtarized, the Congress, which is supposed to represent 
them, will have to enter into competition with the former. The 
Congress will then have to be party to an enormous military 
budget. There may be aU these things without the Congress 
consent. It will make all the difference in the world whether 
the Congress is party to them or not. The world is looking for 
something new and unique from India. The Congress will be 
lost in the crowd, if it wears the same old outworn armour that 
the world is wearing today. The Congress has a name because it 
represents non-violence as a political weapon •par excellence^ 
If the Congress helps the Allies as a representative of non- 
\iolence, it wiU give to the Allied cause a prestige and a power 
which will be invaluable in deciding the ultimate fate of the war. 
But the members of the Working Committee have honestly and 
bravely not made the profession of such non-violence. 

My position is, therefore, confined to myself alone. I have 
to find out whether I have any feUow-traveller along the lonely 
path. If I am in ttre minority of one, I must try to make con- 
verts. Whether one or many, I must declare my faith that it is. 
better for India to discard violence altogether even for defend- 
ing her borders.' For' India to enter into the race for armaments 
is to court sincide. With the loss of India to non-violence the 
last hope of the world will be gone. I must live up to the creed 
I have professed for the last half a century, and hope to the last 
breath that India will make non-violence hlr creed, preserve 
man’s dignity, and prevent him from reverting to the type from 
which he is supposed to have raised himself. 

Sevagram, 10-10-39 

Harijan, 14-10-1939 
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A Britisher has written to Deenabandhu Andrews a letter 
on the war expounding his own views. He is an ardent pacifist. 
Deenabandhu has shared the letter with me. In it occur the 
following paragraphs : 

“For India- too I think that this is a very critical time. The 
danger I see is that Britain may promise full Dominion Status 
or something of the kind, and as a result India will raise an 
army and become one more mUltary-minded nation. Her wit- 
ness for the way of non-violence and soul force would then be 
largely discounted. 

How can Gandhiji as a believer in non-violence ask for 
clarification of war aims with a view to getting India’fe support 
for Britain in this way of war? The only thing that he can 
do and that we should all be doing is to bund up an army of 
men 'and women who are committed to the way of love and 
forgiveness and to receive, but never to return, violence. We 
have to work this out to see how it will alter our daily life as 
well as all our thinking and acting towards other communities 
and nations. We have to be disciplined in this and also to 
learn to act together as one man. Along this line I see tremend- 
ous possibilities. 

Of course, we should also use aU the influence we can to 
urge Britain to acknowledge and put into practice full demo- 
cracy in India, as it is a high principle quite apart from whether 
India helps Britain in the war or not.” 

The danger that the writer senses is real. I dealt with it 
last week. ,The writer cavils at my sympathy with the Allies. 
I have shown it as an out-and-out believer in non-violence, even 
because of my belief. Whilst all violence is bad and must be 
condemned in the abstract, it is permissible for, it is even the 
duty of, a believer in ahimsa to distinguish between the aggres- 
sor and the defender. Having done so, he will side with the 
defender in a non-violent manner, i.e. give his life in saving him. 
His intervention is hkely to bring a speedier end to the duel, 
and may even result in bringing about peace between the com- 
batants. Applying the argument to the present war, if the 
Congress actively sides with the Allies in a non-violent way, the 
Congress assistance will lift the Allied cause to a high moral 
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plane, and the Congress influence will be effectively used in the 
cause of peace. What is more it will be the special business of 
the Congress to see that, if the war is fought to a finish, no humi- 
liation is heaped upon the vanquished. That is the role I have 
conceived for the Congress. The declaration of independence 
has become a necessity. The question having been raised, the 
Congress cannot help Britain, if Britain is secretly fighting for 
imperialism while it declares to the world that the fight is for 
saving democracies. For Britain to be in the right, a clear 
declaration of her war aim is a necessity, irrespective of the 
Congress policy. 

Sevagram, 16-10-39 

Harijan, 21-10-1939 
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toDU-MUSLIM CLASHES 

If proof were wanted to ^ow that the non-violence of the 
Congress was in effect violence in suspension or inactive 
violence, it is furnished by the effective though quite indisci- 
plined violence exhibited in Hindu-MusHm clashes. Had the 
thousands of Hindus and Muslims who took part in the Khilafat 
agitation been non-violent at heart, they could never have been 
violent towards one another as they are continually found to be. 
Nor can it be said that those who take part in the clashes are 
not congressmen. If we rule out all those who resort to violence 
as non-congressmen, the Congress will cease to be a mass org^ 
nization. For the combatants in these clashes are derived from 
the masses. Moreover one finds today violence resorted to by 
rival congressmen at Congress meetings. The gross indisdplir^ 
and fraud practised at Congress elections are aU illustrates of 
Congress violence. It is difficult to say, therefore, who if any, 
are non-violent congressmen. If they were in a majcuity in the 
Congress and if they played an effective part in 
clashes, they could stop them or at least |ive their iivos in 
stopping them. If the bulk of congr^sm^ w^e truly non- 
violent, Muslims would be obliged to confess thht p^ngi^^smen 
could not be accused of anti-Muslim bias. It is iK>t aiOt#t to 
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congressmen to say that they have not been found guilty of 
incorrect attitude. I may be proved to be legally correct, but 
may fail miserably if my action was examined in non-violent 
scales. But this non-violence has to be non-violence of the 
brave and the strong. It must come from inward conviction. 
I have, therefore, not hesitated to say that it is better to be 
violent, if there is violence in our breasts, than to put on the 
cloak of non-violence to cover impotence. Violence is any day 
preferable to impotence. There is hope for a violent man to 
become non-violent. There is no such hope for the impotent. 

Sevagram, 17-10-39 

Harijun, 21-10-1939 
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UNCONDITIONAL SUPPORT ? 

Several British friends are puzzled and ask, “Have you 
really said you will give unconditional support to Great Britain 
as you are reported to have said ? ” The origin of this report 
lies in my very first statement after my talk with the Viceroy. 
The phrase ‘unconditional support’ does not occur in that 
statement. But had the Congress appreciated the position I 
took up. Congress support would have been unconditional in 
the sense that the Congress would not have asked for a clarifi- 
cation of Britain’s war aims. But the Working Committee could 
not honestly take up that position. Therefore it passed, as it- 
had every right and justification for passing, the resolution it 
did. Events have shown the prudence of the course adopted by 
the Working Committee. But had it waived the demand for the 
declaration of war aims, the support would have been uncondi- 
tional. Remember, according to its constitution, the Congress 
is a non-violent body. Therefore its support would have been 
purely moral. It has no soldiers to suppls^, it has no money to 
give. But it has its good wishes. In my opinion those good 
wishes would have^ been more than many battalions. The Con- 
gress support would have put the British cause on an unassailable 
moral basis. It would have made the British case just, beyond 
measure. All the dependent races of the earth would have felt 

indescribable glow of freedom. British moral stock would 
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have shot up high at a bound. That is what the Congr^ un- 
conditional support would have meant. 

But God had willed otherwise. British statmnen had not 
faith enough in the Congress profession of non-violence, I 
must confess that the Congress could not pass the test to tibe 
satisfaction of a st^ct though just examiner. Anyway my British 
friends should have no difficulty in understanding my p(^t«m. 
Of course it is open to them to argue that as a war resists I 
could not even give moral support. I have already said in these 
columns that I do not hold such a view. It is open to a war 
resister to judge between two combatants and wish success to 
the one who has justice on his side. By so judging he is more 
hkely to bring peace between the two than by remaining a 
mere spectator. 

Sevagram, 30-10-39 
Harijan, 4-11-1939 
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THE HOUR OF TRIAL ' 

♦Tf Tn/Ua. takes up the doctrine of the swrad, may ^dn 
momraitary victory. Then India will ceaf® to be the of 
my heart. I am wedded to India because I owe my all to her. 
I believe ateolutely that she has a mission for the world. She 
is not to copy Europe blindly. India’s acceptance of the doc- 
trine of the sword will be the hoar of my toial. I hope I shah 
not be foimd wanting. My religion has no geographical limits. 
If I have a living faith in it, it will transcend my love for Ind& 
herself. My life is dedicated to service of India through ,tim 
rellgiph of non-violence which I believe to be the roc^ ^ 

Hinduism.^ . , 

i*ellgioii of mon-vMeiim %ot iperetf Wm 

rishis and iStteta » Is’iteeaBt for ^ 'emnmaa peoiae a® 


■*T 




i(^fh iiiHS Onnnittee 

T. quote th^e words fkoih’ an article - ^ ^ _ 

Ai^ti^ toJ, but it looks as thod^ wete fBteai teday. 
With Itet'Svteg faith in non-violence as the 
tioa of to tbe world, he h^ tried to ts&tosfe c£ otir 

ship in- fate and foiiL Often has be^ 

N. v.— le 
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darkened by spray, but we have never lost sight of the star. 
The present storm threatens to obliterate the star from our view,' 
but the pilot has made it his business to warn us day in and day 
out against losing sight of the star which alone can guide us to 
the end of the voyage. 

At the termination of the Working Committee meeting, 
therefore, Gandhi ji asked the members to consider the question 
again, and decide once for all what the Congress and congress- 
men were going to do. The question affected not only our 
relations with government but the relations between community 
and commxmity. 

Gandhiji’s suggestion was discussed for many hours, but no 
conclusion could be reached. At the next meeting of the Work- 
ing Committee the question will come up again and a final de- 
cision, taken. In the meanwhile members will have had enough 
time to think over the matter. 

With the Gandhi Seva Sangh 

The question has been engaging all Gandhiji’s time, so much 
so that he has gone into perpetual silence except with people 
whom he sees by appointment, and often he wakes up in the 
early hours of . the morning thinking about it. On the 25th 
morning he woke up at one o’clock, and was thinking about what 
he should say to the members of the executive of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh whom he was to meet in the afternoon. S& to them 
he said : 

“ The problem havmts me. It gives me no rest. I hhve 
described in Hcrijan the position of the junior members of the 
Working Committee. Theirs w^ a difficult position. ■ They were 
torn between loyalty to a principle and loyalty to their 
colleagues. But their eagerness to make their position clear to 
me was most welcome.j» It shows that we are all votaries of 
Truth, and even our mental struggles and conflicts arise out of 
our anxiety to be faithful to it. We had a very fine discussion 
in the Working Committee yesterday, and we discussed thread- 
bare the position of ^he members as individuals; and' as repre- 
sentatives of the Congr^s and the people. The question with 
you is different. For you are here in your individual edacity, 
and you have to decide your conduct no matter what Congress 
^ ©ougressnaen may think. The question is thus much simpler 
for you. Will you adopt an attitude qjf brotherliness to one who 
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«« S , vT •“ ■tabs, and ^ considerations for the 

iuck and ^ wiU have no meaning. It would be far betted 
wind up the Sangh than to have an empty resolution. 

“Non-violence is not a cloistered virtue, confined only to 
hv\^ -1? cave-dweUer. It is capable of being practis^ 

thTiTr/ ^ distinguishes man from 

the brute. But man has not shed the brute in Mm. He has to 

strive to do so. This striving applies to the practice of noS 
wolence, not to the belief in it. I cannot strive to believe in a 

it Tmit h f in it or I do not , And if I believe in 

a!!’ Ih bravMy strive to practise it AMmsa is an attribute 
the brave. Cowardice ami ahmsa do not go togesfiier mry 

more tta wste aed fire, I. is fhel a»„s„ oj 

Of the Seva Sangh has to make a conspious eBott to 

develop in hims^ mj 

“We have often thought about this question, but the hour 
of our trial has arrived today, as mmdi with referaace to war 
as iwth the struggle for Swaraj and equally with reference to 
Hmdu-Mushm umty^ Remember also that your non-violence 
caimot operate effectively unless you have faith in the spinning 
wheM. I would ask you to read Hind Swamj with my eyi^ 
see therein the chapter on how to n^e India non-violait 
cannot build non-violaice. on a factory civiiizaticHi, but i$ 
bunt on self-contained villages. Evm. if Hitler was so ,® ' " 
he could not devastate sevm hundred thousand nE^s 
village He would hims^ beciane nm-vicn^ in : 

Rural- economy as I have cmw^ved it es^ 
altogether, and exploitation is the essence ' xry^^ ;;';ygp 
have, .there&^e, to. be ^riH-abmind«i befo^ .yat 
violent, and to be ruial-mindfid you tover to M Uto 

ginning wheel? 
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Posers 

The members slept over this discourse and met Gandhiji 
again the next day. Numerous questions were troubling them, 
as they should everyone who is a votary of ahimsa. But out of 
regard for Gandhiji’s time they limited themselves to a few. 

“ How can a believer in the non-violence of your conception 
be a minister ?” 

“I fear he cannot in the present state of things,” said 
Gandhiji. “We have seen that our ministers have had to resort 
to violence even as the British government in the pre-autonomy 
days. It was inevitable perhaps. Had congressmen been truly 
non-violent, there would have been no resort to force. But the 
Congress majorities were liot based on imadulterated- non- 
violence. A minister said the other day that, although he had 
not given up an iota of non-violence, he could hot do without 
resorting to the minimum of firing. He had resorted to it only 
to the extent that it was unavoidable. He may have said it 
then ; he may not say it again if T can help it. For; if he goes 
in again, he will have made his position clear, and he will repre- 
sent a House, that is predominantly non-violent. • In other 
words, he will take office, if he is sure that the people would 
let him carry on the government on a non-violent basis.” 

“ But may it not be that whereas a non-violent minister Will 
confine violence to the lowest, minimum, one who, does, not 
beheve in non-vio'lence would observe no ^ucfi restraint ? ” 

. . ‘^'^at, belief is a delusion.. .All those who are usinjg yi.olence 
today make the same claim.' ISitler too would say tlie ‘same 
thing. General X^er was, acclaim^ as the hero of the hour by 
the House of Lords becajuse his oTaject was said to be to prevent 
the spread of mob violence. Soviet Hussia believes its violence 
is a transitional stage to the establishment of an order .without 
violence. In the present state of our belief and practice it ihay 
be better to wind up the Sangh, leavmg each one to grow 
unfettered.” < • ^ 

“But the' suggestion is being madej” said' KiShorldlihai; 
“ that we may confine the membership' td those whd arb^'en^ged 
in constructive work;” '• : ' 

.“That suggestion is good; and we cah cdhceiVaMy convert 
the San^ into such a body aiid then* try each of usiin our’ indi- 
yidual capacity to purify ourselves as much as we can:. :r For 
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non-violence is impossible without self-purification. Lret us, 
therefore, be members of a self-purification association, but no 
association is necessary for that purpose. Therefore let us try, 
each in our own way, to face difficulties and problems as they 
come and see how far we can go. In Hudli, two years ago, I 
asked you to help in the elections and in sending the best peb- 
ble men to the lesgislature. I gave advice in the atmosphere as 
it existed then. I cannot give you that advice today. In fact 
the time may have come when it becomes necessary for such of 
you as believe in the non-violence of the brave to retire from 
the Congress as I did in 1934.” 

"How do you think that the masses can practise non- 
violence, when we know that they are all prone to anger, hate, 
ill-will ? They are known to fight for the most trivial things.” 

" They are, and yet I think they can practise non-violence 
for the common good. Do you think the thousands of women 
that collected contraband salt had ill-will against anyone ? 
They knew that the Congress or Gandhi had asked tham to do 
certain things, and tfa^y did thos^ things in faith and hope. To 
my mihd the most perfect d^ttansfratibn non-^oleoce was 
in Champaran. Did the thousands of ryofe who roeb up in 
revolt against the agrarian evils harbodr the least iB-will • 
against the government or the planters ? Their belief in ncm- 
violence was unintelligent, even as the belief in the earth being 
round with many is unintelligent. But their belief in their 
leaders was genuine, and that 'was ^ough. With those who 
lead it is another matter. Their belief has got to be intelligent, 
and they have to live up to all the impEcations of the belief.” 

" Bht then are not the masses the world over like that 
“ They are not, for others have not that background* d. 
violepce.^^ ’ ' ^ 

"But if there; was ncUi-violenoO i&gralhed \n 
how should they have conie io state of slavery ' 

There indeed is w&at 1 Halier ffiyself is goh^ tb 
coi^lxibu'^on. I want that non-vidfedee of the Weak 
non-'^olence of the braVe. It iiiay 'be a dream, f M 

strive fot its realization.” 

, • •' ' ' 

Sevagr^n, 2%10-39 .A I?. ' 

Harijan, 4-11-1939 
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SINDH RIOTS 


I have been following the riots in Sindh with painful 
interest. Many people delude themselves with the belief that 
I possess powers to remedy all wrongs. I wish I had them^ 
though I am not sure that such possession will be an unmixed 
blessing. I should make people helpless, if I made an indiscri- 
minate use of such powers. And they would be of no use, if 
I might not use them freely. As it is, I use yvhat powers I have 
to the fullest extent. Thank God, they are too limited to be 
harmful. My chief work, however, is to teach people to help 
themselves. 

Here is a pathetic wire from Shikarpur : 

“Riots, loot, incendiarism. Sukkur district villages Hindus 
mercilessly butchered, women and girls raped and kidnapped. 
Hindu life, property unsafe. Situation most critical. Govern- 
ment policy not firm. Pray send inquiry committee immediate- 
ly to see situation personally. — President, Hindu General 
Panchayat.” 

It is the third of its kind from Sindh. I took no iiotice of 
the first two mainly because I was pre-occupied in Allahabad 
and I had no . concrete consolation to offer. The Shikarpur 
Panchayat has come to the wrong person for help. For I am 
myself helpless, ^e Congress ^as not yet sufficiently advanced 
in non-violence to deal, with riots, and the lijce. It must develop 
it enough to <|eal with such situations if it is to retmn its prestige. 
I suggested ‘ peace, bri^des but the suggestion proy.ed pre- 
mature if- not miworkahle. No doubt, the Sindh government 
should be able to protect fife and property of the people within 
their jurisdiqtion. Evidently the matter has gone beyond their 
control. Sindh is nominally autonomous and to that extent less 
able to protect hfe and property than the preceding govern- 
ment. For it has never had previous training in the policing or 
the military arts. I have shown in previous writings that the 
central government is' impotent to prevent loss of life, property 
and worse during riots. It is able to check their spread and 
punish the wrong-doers when it wishes. It is organized solely 
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for the protection of imperial trade and therefore for the main- 
tenance of peace in so far as it is necessary tm: the safety of tibat 
trade. Hence it is ill equipped for real protection of the people. 
Such protection involves the training of the people in the art of 
self-defence and securing their co-operation in quelling riots, 
etc. This would be putting imperial rule in jeopardy. 

Now the only effective way in which I can help the Smdhis 
is to show them the way of non-violence. But that cannot be 
learnt in a day. The other way is the way the world has 
followed hitherto, i.e. armed defence of life and property. God 
helps only those who help themselves. The Sindhis are no 
exception. They must learn the art of defending themselves 
against robbers, raiders and the like. If they do not feel safe 
and are too weak to defend themselves, they should leave the 
place which has proved too inhospitable to live in. 

Sevagram, 28-11-39. 

Harijan, 2-12-1939 w 
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IN GOD^S GOOD HANE^ 


“Dear Friend, 

I am unknown to you personally, but my wife and I came 
very near to being your host and hostess when you visited the 
Greenfield Mill at Darwen, Lancashire, in 1931. I iMhk I was 
the first to express the hope that you might be willing to meet 
personally our cotton operatives during your stay in England 
that year, a period of distress through widespread unemploy- 
ment in Lancashire ; and this was conveyed to you through iny 
friend C. F, Andrews. Just before the time for the visit andved, 
however, we left our Darwen home and our work as 
supervisors at the Greenfield factory, to start a hew life in 
charge of the Quaker International Centre in Berlin ; aM yOT 
were entertained by our friends and successor, Cfearfes and 
Harriet Haworth. 

Through 5^ years’ residence in Germ^s^ cw fendly 
of four young children we have come to khow and fe low very 
many people in that country, and have alfe ^^lar^ 

at first hand aE the tragic devek^pr^fe^ ^ Mck political, 

of this time . We were, however,^: alrmi^ i^rtixaj^pialnted with 
Geimar^ and her people. work for 
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starving children after the last war, in which we had been 
privileged to take part. 

■“ I read with deep interest and inspiration, in the early days 
of this war, a few lines written by you in Harijariy which have 
been a great help and comfort to me in these troubled times. 
They are as follows : ‘ I personally would not purchase my own 
country’s freedom by violence, even if such a thing were possi- 
ble. . . My faith that what is gained by the sword will also be 
lost by the sword, is imperishable.’ I have been encouraged, 
after mentioning my thoughts to my friend Agatha Harrison, 
to write and tell you what I have had so much in mind during 
these first distressful weeks of war. She has kindly let me see 
something of what you have written on the subject of the war 
situation, which helped me to understand your attitude towards 
it, but still leaves me under the sense of a deep concern which 
I now ask permission to lay before you. 

"I meet so often nowadays even fine and convinced friends 
of peace who, in view of the brutal suppression of independence 
in countries like Czechoslovakia and Poland, feel themselves in 
a moral dilemma; who take the view that when such things 
happen war is inevitable and even right for their country, in the 
attempt to restore what has been lost — though as individuals 
they would probably dissociate themselves from it. I have won- 
dered whether this is not the moment when such an acknow- 
ledged spiritual prophet and leader as you are, might give a 
clarion call to the whole world, pointing to another way than 
the senseless gamble and destruction of war; another way, not 
merely for the settling of disputes but far more important, for 
resistance to evil and even for the attainment of political aims. 
The war method, as we experienced in 1914-1918, seems inevit- 
ably to vitiate its own ends, however good these may be at the 
outset; whereas the iporal means of non-violence and redemp- 
tive love do but strengthen and purify the aims, in 'so far as 
these are based on moral right and justice. This you have 
"taught us. It seems to me that a lead from one with your 
spiritual authority along the lines of a better way than war to 
help the stricken and oppressed, whether individuals or nations, 
might come with redeeming power to many who find themselves 
in the distress of a moral dilemma at present time, and release 
spiritual energies which, because of this dilemma, are lamed 
and useless, or are prostituted in the attempt to supply uplift 
and inspiration for the pursuit of a holy war for civilization, 
freedom — or of the mere negative aim of destroying Hitlerism 
by successful rivalry in its own methods, f 

I have nolnoral right to judge: — sadly the contrary — but I 
know that you appreciate frankness, and I therefore venture to 
:^fonf^a myself puzzled far from seizing this opportunity 
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to proclaim the better way in which yon have been such a mag- 
nificent pioneer, you appear {I feel sure I sm. mistaken or mis- 
understand) to be thinking mainly of what political advantage 
for the cause of independence in India can be gained from the 
war situation. One almost has the impression that the oppor- 
tunity which war presents is welcomed, and that B^pori for toe 
Allies in the attempt to gain their ends torough war would 
he gladly given if an adequate Imrgain were forthcmning. 


I have no special knowledge of Indian affairs, but, relyfug 
on the judgment of my best friends who have close association 
with the best opinion in India, I am eager for the realimtom of 
toeir hox)es and yours; but I wo'ald hope for this as toe outcome 
of a liberal movement of mind in our own people and Govern- 
ment as part of a generous desire and determination for a new 
and better world instead of one filled with aggression and im- 
perialist domination — rather than as a bargain by imperialist 
Britain without any change of mind, primarily for toe purpose 
of obtaining the material support of India in winning toe war. 


My heart cries to you out of its distress and desjmir caused 
by the war. I have seen so much that is good in the German 
people, the self-giving idealism of its youth whom I love, as 
wen as the evil with which I am so intimately acquaints 
through tr^g to help toe vidfeis. I have been In a Nazi 
and have believed toat toroi^ my suffering ttere has bem 
shown to me a nobler way to help toe i^teadid fcnmg 
of Germany and of my own counlay, toan toe way^we are aixm 
to employ, of driving millions of themi to slaughia: cme ano^^. 
I believe toat many people throughout the world are 
to see the way out of this evil into which we axe ^owly 
deeper and deeper, until it may soon be too late. Perha^^ 
you alone can help us. I write to you in deep concern to beg 
you to consider whether it may not be laid upon you to do so. 


With deep esteem and lore, 
49, Parliament Hill, 

London, N. W. 3, 


Your friend ^ncerdy, 
<X)EI«B CATCHMKM.** 


I know r^ecte-.tfee attitoie of 

mp n wMo look" to for-iiidwi^ Waiy. : 

krishnan’s collecfion ' of ^ 

has 'deepened the hope.pf peace ^ 

a poor 1^;-^ ' 

Adiidrers hav^ ■gi'ven me * 

to tihat India ' 

non-violence -.of- the" strong and for 

-armed re^stan?^ .''a^msfc an' 
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shown the efficacy of passive non-violence as a weapon of the 
weak. But useful as it is as a substitute of terrorism, I claim no- 
newness or merit for it. It is no contribution to the peace move- 
ment. 

It is no wonder that my identification with the Congress, 
demand appears to contradict my previous writing quoted by 
my correspondent. There is, however, no contradiction. Even 
now as then I would not gain independence at the cost of non- 
violence. The critic might retort that, if the British Government 
made the required declaration, I would be helping the Allies and 
thereby taking part in violence. The retort would be reasonable 
but for the fact that the additional help that Britain would gain 
from the Congress would be purely moral. The Congress would 
contribute neither men nor money. The -moral influence would 
be used oh the side of peace. I have already said in these 
columns that my non-violence does recognize different species of 
\dolence — defensive and offensive. It is true that in the long run 
the difference is obliterated, but the initial merit persists. A 
non-violent person is bound, when the occasion arises, to say 
which side is just. Thus I wished success to the Abyssinians,. 
the Spaniards, the Czechs, the Chinese and the Poles, though in 
each case I wished that they could have offered non-violent resist- 
ance. In the present case, if the Congress could justify the 
British case pn the high ground professed by Mr. Chamberlain,, 
India declared free would throw in her whole moral weight on 
the side of peace. The part I am playing is, in my opinion, 
strictly non-violent. There is no spirit of bargaining behind the 
Congress demand which itself is wholly moral. There is no de- 
sire to embarrass the Government. There is to be no precipitate 
civil disobedience. Care is being taken to meet every just 
objection to the Congress demand and to smooth every difficulty 
in the way of Great Britain making the requisite declaration. 
The greatest strain is being put upon impatient congressmen 
spoiling for a fight though noh-violent. I myself want to be, able 
to play an effective part in bringing peace nearer. I might be 
able to do so if India becomes in fact an independent ally of 
Britain, tliough tile legal process is delayed till the war is ended. 
- But who am I ? I have no strength save what God gives me. 

W authprity over my countrymen save the purely moraL 
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If He bolds me to be a pure instrument for the spread of non- 
violence in the place of the awful violence now ruling tfie earth. 
He will give the strength and show me the way. My greatest 
weapon is mute prayer. The cause of peace is, therefore, in God’s 
good hands. Nothing can happen but by His will expressed in 
His etenjal, changeless Law which is He. We neithesr know Him 
nor His Law save through the glass darkly. But the faint 
glimpse of the Law is sufficient to fill me with joy, hope, and 
faith in the future. 

Sevagram, 5-12-39 

Harijan, 9-12-1939 
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SINDH TRAGEDY 

/ 

I have before me several letters from Sindh and a longjA 
report from Dr. Choithram over the recoit riots in Sukkur and 
Shikarpur. The Sindh Hindus should remanBer ihat ISncBt has 
a national government. Though for the sake of fenevity I feive 
often used the term Congress govemfnent, the premier expresskai 
is national democratic government as distinguished fiom foreign 
bureaucratic government, which it replaces. Whilst in discussing 
domestic differences and party politics we have to speak of Con- 
gress and Muslim League governments, we must for all other 
purposes think and speak in terms of national government. And 
so those who feel aggrieved must appeal to their provincM 
national governments and cultivate public opinion in favour 
justice and public tranquillity. It wouM be wrong altops fo 
think in communal terms. I know' that we may 
eyes to haxd facts. But to attribute everything to the 
spirit is a sign of inferiority complex. It may 
What is yet a temporary distemper in tlM mtioisai; life ' 
But, as I have alpea<fy>susg^ted, ednt^stadiwfearisa^on- 
sible bureaucracy,' naticmal govmunents fe fe»d to be 

weak in action becai^ of th^ ;#fs;p©<^e in 

Whose name and by whose goodwill 9^ rul% They 

cap, tiierefore, deal with crimes^wiffi 1^ success, but 
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they will be found to be powerless to deal with popular upheavals 
which communal riots are. British military aid will not always 
be at their disposal. National governments will cease to be 
national, if they have to depend on British military aid. More- 
over, if the Congress policy of non-violence becomes universal 
among all parties, military and «even police aid must^ become 
taboo. Before the other parties can be expected to become non- 
violent, Congressmen have to express non-violence in ample 
measure in their daily conduct. Be that, however, as it may, I 
can only advise the afiSicted people of Sindh in terms of non- 
violence. 

The question in Sindh is not really one between Hindus and 
Muslims. It is essentially one between weak people and strong. 
Muslims fight among themselves as badly as with Hindus. 
Hindus have also been known to fight -among themselves. It will 
be wrong to weigh ferocity in golden scales. 

Hinduism has become a synonym for weakness and Islam 
for physical strength. Hindus, although they have been taught 
to believe in ahiTnm, have not shown en masse the strength of 
chimsa, have never shown its superiority, when matched against 
physical strength. I have maintained that superiority over 
physical strength, however overwhelniing, is the core of ahimsay 
and I have further maintained that this non-violence can .be 
exercised as well by individuals as by groups of them, yea, even 
by millions together. T^ie experiment is still in the making. 
Sufficient evidence has accumulated during, the past twenty 
years to show that the experiment is worth making. Nothing 
can possibly be lost by continuing it, provided of course that the 
non-violence, is of the standard brand. 

Nothing has come under my observation to show that there 
yras in Sukkur qr Shikarpur even one person who believed in 
and practised non-violence of the strong. Had there ^been one, 
we would surely have known of him as we know of Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthi. One such person can any day give a better; 
account of himself than one armed to the teeth. 

There are many Congressmen in Sukkur and Shikarpur, but 
they are not non-violently organized. It is not their fault. They 
no better. As I have been repeat^ly saying nowadays, 
has not been of the strong. Weak people 
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cannot develop it all of a suddep. But I have no other drug in 
my chest. I can only prescribe what I have and what has never 
failed. I can only, therefore, say : ‘ Try and try ^ain until you 
succeed.’ In the composition of the truly brave there ^lould be 
no malice, no anger, no distrust, no fear of death or phymcal hurt. 
Non-violence is certainly not for those who lack th^ ^sential 
qualities. Wherever there are such persons they should be able 
to cover the weak ones, provided of course that they , would 
listen to their helpers. 

Let the weak ones never rely upon armed help. Such help 
will only make them weaker. If they have not the capacity for 
non-violent resistance, they should leam the art of defeiiding 
themselves. It does not require a strong body ; it requires a 
stout heart. The African Negroes have become, or were ^ years 
ago, so terror-stricken that they could not face a White lad — a 
pigmy compared to the giant-framed Negroes. White children 
were trained from their infancy not to fear the Negron The 
first lesson, therefore, for those who will leam how to defmd 
themselves is to shed the fear of being hurt or bdng Mlied. I 
would like them to observe the laws of the game. Just as there 
is such a thing as honour among thieve^ should 

surely be honour between combatants, (hie hears so often, 
of children and old men being butchered, wcHnen being 
outraged. If mai must become beasts, there mi^t even then be 
some decency obsmred. Eeligion is outnaged when an. outrage 
is perpetrated in its name. Almost all the riots in this unhappy 
land take place in the name of rehgion, thou^ they n^t have 
ft political motive behind tham. My chief point is -that- the exist- 
sitiration is intolerdale. Cowardice shoqld.have nop^afehi 
the ^tional, dictionary. ^ ■. 


I have suggested hijrat. I r^ifeat the sug^ 
unpracticah Beople do not iw)w itstvahie. H 
have been known to have re^irted to it bi^o^ 
hijTat requires courage and forethought. 
the Old Testament is known sB ExodiK. slt lssill 




l^amiied fli^t of the Isra^tes. In exSe 
iffllifaiEy . career. In modem times 
flight of the Doukhobours from EusSlSK ^ 

Theirs 'was‘. noi military .career.- 
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non-violent. There is, therefore, nothing wrong, dishonourable or 
cowardly in self-imposed exile. India is a vast country. Though 
poor, it is well able to admit of inter-migration especially of those 
who are capable, hard-working and honest. The peopfe of 
Sukkur and Shikarpur have all the three qualities. They must 
appeal to the Government. Only they Can give very little help. 
Apart from political pacts local heads among Hindus and 
Muslims may meet with mutual profits. It can do no body or 
party any good to promote mutual slaughter and consequent 
increase in the existing ill-will. But if no honourable local 
settlement is arrived at, and if the local residents do not feel able 
to defend themselves and their families and possessions non- 
violently or violently, I have no doubt that they should vacate 
the place in which they live in perpetual fear of their lives and 
honour of their womenfolk. 

Sevagram, 1-1-40 
Harijan, 6-1-1940 

98 

SINDH TOAGEDY 

Q. In your article “ Sindh Tragedy ” you have advised the 
oppressed Hlnd.us of *6indh to ^rform Mjmt if they cannot 
protect their honour and seM-respect r emainiii g 
Where do you expect them to go ? Who will provide them the 
wherewithal in their place of refuge ? Mhy I further ask you if 
the remedy of is meiaht fer the Hindus only ? Why do 

you not advise hijrat to the Mussalmans in the Coiigresk- pro- 
vinces who complain so loudly of ‘ oppression ’ ? As it is you 
have given them weightage in provinces in which they are in 
a minority and a statutory majority in the Pimjab where they 
are numerically superi^o'. 

A, My advice to migrate is for all Who feel oppressed and 
cannot live without loss erf self-respect in a particular, place.^ If 
Ihe Mu slim s wh^e they are in a minority were really oppressed 
squ^ht my advice, I should give then^the same advice 
Sindh Hmdns. But, as ia general rulo, they 
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are capable of holding their own even when they are in a 
minority. I have already told the Sindhis that, if they have the 
bravery to defend themselves even though they are a handful, 
they should not leave the places where they are settled. My 
advice is meant for those who, though they are comcims of 
self-respect, lack the strength that comes from non-violence 
the capacity to return blow for blow. 

The question what th^ refugees should do after migration is 
surely secondary. A few thousand of them can be easily abscnrb- 
ed in a vast country like India. Sindhis are enterprising. Hiey 
are scattered all over the world. I hardly think any public 
appeal will be necessary. Let them know that there are referees 
from Limbdi, who are bravely and silently bearing their exile. 
A keen sense of honour turns every privation into a joy. But 
perhaps migration will be unnecessary. I see signs of 
leaders realizing their re^nsibility and making arrange^^ilils 
to create among the Hindus concern^ a sense of securi^i* If 
this happens, it would be as it should be. 

The question of my befeiending the AM Brpfiiers 
irrelevant to the great issue I have ra^ed. I sm 
anything I have done in connection with ooii»imal 1 

should repeat the same thing under ^milar cjccemiteicm 
Neither community has lost by the unity of the Khilafat days, 
temporary though it unfortunately proved to be. You are wnmg 
in holding me responsible for the Communal Deci^n, It has 
nothiug to commend itself to any community except the solid 
fact that we are living under it and that we have not yet found 
an agreed formula to replace it. 

Sevagram, 29-1-40 

Harijan, 3-2-1940 
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I give these details in order to' give the reader an idea of the 
development and evolution of pacifism. No wonder then that, 
whilst the pacifists appreciated the position taken up by India, 
their difficulty was how, if Gandhiji accepted the Alhed cause 
as just and said that he would pray for the victory of Britain, 
he had advised the Congress not to offer its co-operation to 
Britain. 

Whether the questioner’s difficulty arose from pacifism or 
from the Congress deinand for declaration of the war airng was 
not- quite clear. But Gandhiji explained that any co-operation or 
non-co-operation that the Congress could offer would be moral 
an *tot material. Materially Britain’s position would not be 
affected by either attitude, for the contribution in men and® 
money that Britain exacted from India as a subject nation would 
continue. When a non-violent India wished Britain victory, it 
was not victory for Britain, right or wrong, but victory for 
Britain which in going to war against Germany was less m the 
wrbng and more in the fight. But if there was no satisfactory 
declaration of the war aims regarding India,* the moral support 
that Britain would gain would not be forthcoming. The' result 
would be quite different, if- the Congress were indiffprient as to* 
jneanss ■■ Sie ^ould in that case foment' a rebellion' and* offer 
effective dbstruction. • . • 

“ Now it would be mental vMehCe and hot physical 
violence ? ” the friend asked. - -• 

“Maybe,” said Gandhiji. “But the non-co-operation that 
may come would be non-violent. Mental violence has no 
potency and injures only the person whose thoughts are violent. 
It is otherwise with mental non-violence. It has potency which 
the world does not yet know. And what I want is non-violence 
of the thought and deed. 

“ Such non-violent support can be available to Britain only 
if her cause is denionstrably just, even though from a pacifist 
■hlshdpoint her means are violent and therefore bad. Her cause 
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will not be just if she is not just to India, i.e., if of her own 
accord and without reference to the parties in India she does not 
wash her hands clean of the imperialist exploitation of India. 
Therefore, non-violent India’s prayer will be for Britain’s victory 
when she declares in tmequivocal terms that India is a free 
nation in action now, and in law as soon as pebble, may be even 
during the war. This she will do from the heart only when * 
she begins to rely more on the efficacy of the moral support of 
non-violent India than on her own strong arm. If England can 
take this step, the war will ^d in peace through moral force, 
rather than through superiority of arms.” 

Sevagrarn, 15-1-40 • M. D, 

Harijan, 20-1-1940 
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UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION i > 


Q. You say millions are imarmed and unused to wielding 
arms. But what is the difficulty, when India is free, in gaining 
the whole nation in the use of arms by means of universal 
conscription ? 

A. Of course in theory there is. nothing to prevent the train- 
ing by tmiversal conscription. Only I think that the people of 
this land would hot take to arms easily even 'though conscription 
may be resorted- to. In any event arming of the millions, 
even a few, is outiside my province. It is repugnant to 
what T would conscript is productive labour, ^Hed 
skilled. This, I hold would be the e^ie^ and the most ^ 
method of organi^g i^i^ty^on a peacef^^ fwtp|,^^^ , ' ^ 


Sevagrarn, 2<^1-4Q 
Harijan, 3-2-1940 
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non-violent. There is, therefore, nothing wrong, dishonourable or 
cowardly in self-imposed exile. India is a vast country. Though 
poor, it is well able to admit of inter-migration especially of those 
who are capable, hard-working and honest. The people of 
Sukkur and Shikarpur have all the three qualities. They must 
appeal to the Government. Only they Can give very little help. 
Apart from political pacts local heads among Hindus and 
Muslims may meet with mutual profits. It can do no body or 
party any good to promote mutual slaughter and consequent 
increase in the existing ill-will. But if no honourable local 
settlement is arrived at, and if the local residents do not feel able 
to defend themselves and their families and possessions non- 
violently or violently, I have no doubt that they should vacate 
the place in which they live in perpetual fear of their lives and 
honour of their womenfolk. 

Sevagram, 1-1-40 

Harij<m, 6-1-1940 
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SINDH TRAGEDY 


Q. In your article “ Sindh Ikagedy ” you have advised the 
oppressed Hihd.us of 4Sindh to perform Mjmt if they cannot 
protect their honour and. self-respect by remaining in ‘Sindh 
Where do you expect them to go ? Who will provide them the 
wherewithal in their place of tefug# ? May I further ask you if 
the remedy of is meiaht for the Hindus only ? Why do 

you not advise hijrat to the Mussalmans in the Corigresk- prb- 
vinces who complain so loudly of ‘ oppression ’ ? As it is you 
have given them weightage in provinces in which they are in 
a minority and a statutory majority in the Punjab where they 
are numerically superic®. 

A. My advice to migrate is for all who feel oppressed and 
cannot live without loss of self-respect in a particular place.'^ If 
Ihe Muslims where they aro in a minority weffe really oppressed 
sojught my advice, I should give ther0»the same advice 
s^yen.to the Sindh Hoidus. But, as ia^ general rule, thb^ 
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^ J such letters. Hitherto I have igiUHred 

m. But now I see that the news has goiM! throu^ a revised 
and enlarged edition in the Hindu Mahasahha. AHngry eor- 
wSt threatens that persons like him will begin to believe 
what has been stated so authoritatively. For the sake of my re- 
putation, therefore, I must answer the question. ’ But my cmre®- 
pondents should know, that life^for me would be a burdm, if I 
were to make it a point of controverting every false report about 
me or distortion of my writing. A reputation that requires simh 
a mud waU of protection is not worth keeping. So far as the 
char^ of my intriguing with the Amir is concerned I can say 
that th^e IS no truth whatsoever in it. Furtha-, I know that 
the Brotlwrs stoutly denied, the charge, when it was farouAt to 
their notice, i^d I believed them implicitly. I do not rememba- 
having drafted any telegram on behalf of Maulana Mahomed Ali 
to the then Amir. The alleged telegram is harmless in itself and 

does not warrant the deduction drawn from it. 13ie late SwamiS 

never referred the matter to me for cdfafomation. It is 
anything against de^ miaf imk^ one pcmtive 
stating it iS rdey^t has ifiteh 

my writing in Yototo IteSo.* Deductimts ^ 

wholly unjustified. I would hot be guiltjr of inviting ar^ 'pfPvr^ 
to mvade India for the purpose of expelling foe i&tgget. 
one thing, it would be contrary to my creed of non-violence For 
another, I have too great a respect for English bravery and arms 
to think that an invasion of India can be successful without a 
strong combination of different powers. In any case, I have no 
desire to substitute British rule with any other forei^ rale. I 
want unadulterated Home Kule, howeva- inferior in qua^^ if 
remains today What it was w^en I 
the Young Iii^ pm:agra{^ now fo' be iis^ 

Let me further .remind ihereafters^i^X^ 

; for Sindh nay-advice stands. 

province nray or may a . 

oth^ grounds, btd <mrtainly it is ^ 
profectim of Jife and pr(q>«^. Every b 
other, mus t Iham the art of protectii^ 

^ a |p|i. 0-14 ia j^oGfc 
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tion of real democracy. The State has a duty. But no State can 
protect those who will not share with it the duty of protecting 
themselves. 

On the way to Delhi, 4-2-40 
Harijan, 10-2-1940 
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MY ADVICE TO NOAKHALI HINDUS ' , 

Manoranjan Babu and other friends from Noakhali came to 
see me during my stay in Mahkanda about the difficulties of the 
Hindus in their locality. ManoranjSn Babu has been in corres- 
pondence with me in the' ihiatter for some time. I have not 
examined the grievances. I had neither the time nor the wish 
to do so. That is the special province of the Provincial Congress 
Committee and finally the central body. But I had no difficulty 
in giving general advice. Their case is more or less like the 
Sukkur case. There is a great difference in degree. But I Jfeel 
sure that no popularly elected government can successfully cope 
with wide-spread goondaism as it is alleged to be in Noakhali. It 
is essentially ‘ a, , case . of self-defence. Self-respect and honour 
cannot bh protected hy others., They are for each individual 
himse|f or herself to, guard. Governments can^ St.^t punish 
offandem^^acfter the offend has Tjeen comimttad.", cawnn t 
^s’^e^_'_^ijeventibn. except ,.'m 'sp ,’f£U .as. pi^I^lhtf'acte as a 
deterreht. Bel|-defence can.hp ‘'holent or .noh-yipl^nt. I have 
always adhised and inisl^ed 'on hon-^oient.(|efence. But I recog- 
nize that* it; has to be igamt like violent dsleuce. It requires 
a Afferent traihing from, that which is required for violent de- 
face. Therefore, if the capacity for hon-violent self-defepce is 
lacking, there need be no hesitation in using violent means. But 
Mancaranjan Babu, being an old congressm^, said, “ You say I 
cmmot.' retaliate even in ^self-defence ? ” “ iftiat is ceitdiriry my 
v5ew,” I replied. There w^^ however, a resolution ‘pass^ by 
the Gaya Congreshthat the^sh^ bf forde in kelf-dk^ 

■rt^ble 'tb congresanHi. I have heVpr jusliSed tiie resolution. 
!lb8--^(fende becomes if viblencV is permitted fop 

What is it bu|;,pe]|rp,ef^cp |n .national. jPf ^stance 
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against an aggressor nation ? I would, tharrfore, advise sec^^cm 
from the Congr^, if you contemplate the use af force in de- 
fending yourselves in the circumstances d^cribed by you.” 

“ But,” said Manoranjan Babu, ** supposing I adopt the Gaya 
resolution, would I be accused of communaJisnit if 1 ddtoded die 
aggrieved Hindus?^” “Certainly not,” I replied. “In the irsl 
place, you dd not c^se to be Hindu becata^ you are k congrea^- 
man. You will, however, be guilty of communalimi, If you 
sided with Hindus right or wrojig. In the case in point you wiU 
defend Hindus, not because are Hindus but because they 
are afflicted. I would expect you to defend Muslims if you found 
them molested by Hindus. A congre^m^ r^ogniz^ cr ^uld 
recognize no communal distinction.” 

’ The interviewers then discussed the Congress cfis^ensiom, 
and told me that many* Hindus despairing of Congre^ aid Imi 
joined the Hindu Mahasabha, and a^ed whether they could do 
likewise. I told them that in theory I could see no obj^rtion. 
V/hether the local circumstances pistil|ed the st^ of hot I miH 
not judge. But if i was ffirnd^fcjsii]^^' -toi ' m I 

could not.^t ^^tivdy^ i to lain 

which could r^rfer effective as^stanc^’ 1 4i4cted^ 
that ho r^ponsible congressman couM l^M a 

organizaMoB^ and yet be a member of the Hindu MahaassAha 
which is frankly a communal organization. The whole ^astion 
bristles with difficulties. The occasion demands calmne^, 
truthfulness and boldness. ComininiaMsm is. bound to win, if fee 
Congress cannot become effectively non-violent. It will itrff 
become communal in action, if it plays with non-violence. 
fee majority of congressmen who are Hindus are Ixnind to 
into vioience^ if they do not know the effective u^ ^ 
violence. I-ain <|uite; in my 'mind 'feat the 
remain nonKrommifeal on%^ if it becemes truly 
matters. It cumiat b^'hoh-yiolOTt 'ohly..towar#;'fe^ 
vieflent towards" others. ^That Ke disgf^^ 

Calcutta, 26-2-40 

jEihrt|iTfc, S-3-1940 
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WHEN THE BRITISH WITHDRAW 

“Unless you adopt an all-party form of government, you 
are paving the way towards sowing Hindu-Muslim conflict after 
the British protection is withdrawn. It was not non-violence 
but your tremendous magnetism plus the backing of British 
bayonet that f kept the Congress in power. Try non-violence 
without the latter for two or three months, and the truth of the 
above will be realized.” 

Thus writes an esteemed corre^opdent. I have no difficulty- 
in endorsing the remark that it -was the British bayonet that kept 
the Congress ministries in power. My ‘magnetism’ may have 
had something to do with the victory at -the polls. But it proved 
utterly useless to keep the ministries in power. The sustaining 
force %-as the British bayonet. Ais only shows that the people 
at large have not yet imbibed the lesson of non-violence. 

The remedy is not an all-party government. Such will be 
no government of the people for the people. It'wiU be the gov- 
erniiient of a caucus for its own ends. The paucus wiU have no 
smoother sailing than the Congress ministries had. It will also 
have to rely upon the British bayonet. There can be no manly 
peace in the land unles^s the British bayonet is wi-ftidrawn. The 
risk of riots has to-be run. Non--violence will bb born.pra|, of 
sucbjXisfe, if at all it is, to be part qf Rational life, ^Iti^itifely 
becoming crystal clear, that real unity wiR not come so long as 
the British bayonet crushesj the free spirit of -the people. The 
peace it imposes is the peace of the 1 will 

be a welcome relief, if that is the price we ha-ve to pay for free- 
dom. For out of them l can conceive the possibility of peace 
coming, not out of the present unreality. The way out of riots on 
the one hand and British bayonets on the other is frank accep- 
tance of non--violence. To this my life is dedicated, and my faith 
in its possibility and efficacy wiU survive the dissolution <rf my 
body. 

On the train to Wardha, 3-3-40 
Marijari, 9-3-1940 
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SOME QUESTIONS 


“May I ask one or two more important questiims betore 
eavmg?” said Chinese friend. “Do you expect to see tnMs, 
independent?” 

Yes, of c<wse,” came the reply in no uncertain terms. “ I 
loaTrt to see India free in my lifetime. But God may not amsite- 
me fit enou^ to see the dream of life fulfilled. Then I 
quarrel, not with Him but with myself.” 

“ But without an army how can you ever succeed ? ” 

“ WeU, we have done so thus far. We are nearing our goal 
without having fired a single shot. It wifi be a miracle, if. we 
succeed. But there is nothing to make me doubt the efiBcacy of 
the weapon of non-violence. Whether, however, We have the re- 
quisite degree of it within us has yet to be inroved.” 

“ Is thme hai®ed again^ fiie Britidi ? ” 

“ Yes— a]^i-i-lWt if we sprnnam mm-wicflesft, telred wil! <fie 
as evmything does firom (Hstise.” 

f Itis v«7hardforustogetridof hatr^againrt Japm.”* ' 

•Yes, it win take generatums for you as yea are usin^ 
violence against them. I do not say that you should not have 
defended yourselves violently, but under thcee circumstances 
hatred cannot die.” 


“ Are the British easier to deal with than any other people ? ” 
“ They are as easy, in terms of non-violence, to d^ with as 
anyone else. But not having dealt with anyone else I cannot say 
fnah practical experience. AH conquerors of^India have reswi^ 
to what is lioble in Indian oflture and in Troltaw 


Musliihs included I believe tiie Gehmits would 



wise. If may feveh 

wimt others’ may have been beear^ of 
boteur prejudice.” ' 

Sevagrani, 7-4-40 
l|-^-1940 
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TWO QUESTIONS FROM AMERICA 


A friend writing from America propounds the following two 
questions : 

“ 1. Granted that satyagraha is capable of winning India’s 
independence, what are the chances of its being accepted as 
, a, principle of State policy in a free India? 'in other words, 
would a strong and independent India rely on satyagraha as 
a method of self-preservation, or would it lapse , back to seeking 
refuge in the age-old institution of war, however defensive 
its character ? To restate the question on the basis of a purely 
theoretic problem : Is satyagraha likely to be accepted only 
in an uphill battle, when , the phenomenon ' of martyx^m is 
fully effective, or is it alsp to be the instrument of a sovereign 
authority which has neither the n6ed nor the scope of behaving 
on the principle of martyrdom? 

2. Suppose a free India adopts satyagraha as an Instru- 
ment of State policy, how would she defend^erself against pro- 
bable aggression by another sovereign State? . Tq restate the 
question on the basis of a purely theoretic problem ; What 
would be the satyagrahic action-patterns to meet the invading 
army at the frontier? What kind of resistance can be offered 
the opponent before a common area of action, such as the one 
now existing .in India between the hidian nationalists and the 
British government, is established ? C>r should t)iB ^a^a^ahis 
withhold their' action until after the opponent has takqn qver 
the country?” ' • , v; 

The Questions admittedly ^eoretical, .^T^ey, are ali^ pre- 
mature .for, the reason that I iiav^ ^npt mastered the whole 
technique of non-violence experiment isstdl in the making. 
It is not even in its advanced stage. The nature of ~ the experi- 
ment requires one to be satisfied with one step at a time. The 
distant scene is not for him to see. Therefore my answers, can 
only bo speculative. . , 

In truth, as I have said before, now we are not having 
unadulterated non-violence even in our struggle to win 
independence. , \ 

As to the first question, I fear that the chances of non- 
yiol^ee being accepted as a principle of State policy are very 
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slight, so far as I can. see at pr^Hit. If India *k)es not accept 
non-violence as her policy after winning the second 

question becomes superfluous. , 

But I may state my own incfividual view of the potency of 
non-violence. I believe that a State can be administered a 
non-violent basis, , if the vast majority of th* people are mm- 
vxolent. So far as I know, In did ' is the only country which hftja a 
posibility of being Such a State, f am conducting my experimrait 
in that faiih. Supposing, therefore, that India attained ind^jeod- 
6nce thrcfdgh pure hon-violenee, India could retain S too by the 
same means. A non-violent man or society does not anticipate or 
provide for attacks from without. On the conlarary, sufh a 
person or society firmly believes that nobody is going to disturb 
them. If the worst happens, there are two 'ways .open to non- 
violence. To yield possession, but non-co-operate with the 
aggressor. Thus supposing that a modem edition of Nero 
Amended upcm India, the repre^ntativK of the State, will 

• They will prefer deato to suteiissioin. The second, way wmM 

be non-violet rdastanr ^ by the pei^te vrito 
in,jt3^ ^i^yjol^ v?ay- Th^ would oSm th^eefew unarnwi 
as foddtea for Ihe a^sffismr’s cannons: Bie unt^yfeg beKef hi 
either case fet that evei a Nero is not devoid of a heart Tlwi un- 
expected speetade of endless rows upon rows of men and won^ 
simply dying rather than surrender to the will of an a^essor 
must ultimately melt him and his soldiery. Practically Speaking 
there will be probably no greater loss in men than if £<»ncible 
resistance was offered ; there wiH be ho expenditure in arma- 
ments :^d fcartifications. The ntai-viol«it toaining r^ceiys^ by 
the peo|ile yrill adqt l^sxaicd^bly to their m(»al hd^^^s ijSUBh 
men and WQQ^^.vrill .]^ve:'shea^ f,. . 

superior to thal.sh'0«x 'In -.'atmeti'^tea^aie. ' in -: bib^ . 

. bravery condsts m 'dyln|^''ttol t kmA , 

' as defeat in noh-Vlt^[^f '^1^1 tiaa 

nbt.'.i^^l^ed before is. no, ' 

diavm BiOt.iB^posable ptoture, HI^oe| 6'% hjjiiwweSiy 

Of 'Ihdr^dai'^ton-VioleQde 
is no'wai^m^.l^.’sayi^ 'Qr./thidkl^. 
women caniiol'iiy.da£id^it'trainiDg>iaeii4l^^tleia[Bt^'^ 
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NON-VIOLENCE IN PEACE AND WAR 


or nation. Indeed the sum total of the experience of . mankind is 
that men somehow or other live on — from which fact I infer that 
it is the law of love that rules mankind. Had violence, i.e. hate, 
ruled us, we should have become extinct long ago. And yet the 
tragedy of it is that the so-called civilized men and nations con- 
duct themselves as if the basis of society was violence. It gives 
me ineffable joy fo make experiments proving that love is the 
supreme and only law of life. •-Much evidence to the contrary 
cannbt shake my faith. Even the mixed non-violence of tnHia 
has supported it. But if it is not enough to convince an .un- 
believer,. it is enough to incline a friendly critic to view it with 
favour. 

Sevagram, 8-4-40 
Harijan, 13-4-1940 
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OF WHAT AVAIL IS NON-VIOLENCE ? 

An Indian friend whites: 

"Yesterday Reuter in pathetic terms related how the popu- 
lation of Nprway rmder the rain of bombs and TnanTiinp gun 
bullets was' fleeting from, towns coippletely desmoialized and 
in panic. It is shocking that such good people should so 
suddenly be reduced to this helpless condition simply because 
fey had neither the’ will nor the resources to aevelc^ the 
. teCM(iue of destrucH^on into a fine art. Tb^ futility Pt ’^tence, 
g,nd alsoj il fear, its temporasiy effiraicq^i: is being' proved? Of 
wh^ avail, was the, yio}ei^_ defence of Norway? And yet lor 
the time being' t^C bijggcr .yiolence of, (jermany seems to have 
siicceededi Let lis Bop^ eventually eveiyime will see the futility 
of violence and a new era may dawn. But are we really mairir^g 
a non-violent contribution towards the world problem? (if 
what avail ;is our non-violence to Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark? Virtually, are we not giving a handle to Germany? 
True, we are' doing nothing beyond embarrassing .. Great Britain, 
and perhaps we inay say that such an embarrassment Is , in- 
evitable and is not* Caused deliberately. Bbt the fact' remains 
that England is in distress, and by oter action -- we:i are emfe:- 
; passing not only England,. but, all, Vho jb^ye 
been victims of aggressibn., .WP are not likely, it seems/ to 
S^^efeed'in changhrg l^^land'^s 'hesK. And victims like iforway 
never appreciate rcw» attitaade.: In the light o£rn«r 
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present attitude, aie intematkaial ean Ju^jllcatoi 
misinterpret our past help to victims of Hkf* China 

and Spain. Were they morfe deserving of oor than the 
present victims? And if not, then why this dlstlncttjnt am- 
ply because an imperialist power, even for the sake of Its own 
interest, happens to decide to do s(»nething widch is noble 
and moral! You have ixever regretted your actian during ^ 
last war when you vigorously recruited people for military imr- 
poses. This time your attftude appears to be in sharp contrasty 
although yon say that both aWtudes are right.” 


My correspondent is not alone in bemoaning the lot of 
diltored and inoffmisive people like the Danes and the Norwe- 
gians. This war is showing the futility of violence. Supposing 
Hitler becomes victorious over the Allies, he will never subjugate 
England and Prance. It will mean another wsu:. Supposkig ti*e 
Allies are victorious, the world will fare no better, "niey will be 
more polite but not less ruthless, unless they learn the lesscm of 
non-violence during the war and unless they shed the gains 
they have made through violence. Thf first conditicm of non- 
violaice is juslise all round in eveafy d^aibnent of life. Perhaps 
it is too modi to of nafcfe. I d» too*, tewete, 

thmlr - Mo nnp! dngavaffige tte C^3ndltyxif hmUlB 

nsiltire oir exaltatiom J 

Inffiah' non-vioiraice has brou^t no r^€£ ‘ fel the tariffed 
Western powers because it is stfll poor stuff. Why travd so far 
to ^e its inefficacy ? We in Indil are ten aamte in spite of 
the Congress policy of non-violence. The Congress itself is dis- 
trusted. Not until the Congre^ or a similar group of people 
represents the non-violence of the strong, will ffie wotM 
the infection. . . 


India’s aid to Spain and China was merely nteal. 
rial aid was but an insagiiificant token of it. Ibdre is 
Indian vshb iraane "" 

Denmark who 

is different froih * , 

jgfetfe pm-haps thain and CSSirK— 

difference* 

B^;'d^^reaoe so-fat as 'syaipaS]^‘is <ioo0«ni*i>' 
Bcdhing to the^ seounfiries 

Sas I* have-said^ tiiis: isiejwt'' jte-® 

Vhen. .India 
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There then remains Britain’s case. The Congress has caused 
no embairassment. I have declared already that I shall do no- 
thing to embarrass Great Britain. She will be embarrassed, if 
there is anarchy in India. That the Congress, so long as it is 
under my discipline, will not support. 

What the Congress cannot do is to lend its moral infl uence to 
Britain. Moral influence. 4s never mechanically given. It is for 
Britain to take it. Perhaps British statesmen do not thinir the 
Congress has any to lend. Perhaps they think that all they need 
is inaterial aid in this warring world. If they do, they will not he 
far wrong. Morality is contraband in war. My correspondent 
has given up the whole of his case for Britain when he says, 
‘‘We are not likely to succeed in changing Britain’s heart.” I do 
not wish ill to Britain. I shall grieve if Britain, goes down. But 
the^moral influence of the Congress cannot avail Britain unless 
she washes her hands clean of India. It , works under its own 
ipialterjable condition. 

My friend does not see the difference between’ my recruiting 
in Kheda and my attitude now. During the last war the moral 
issue had not been raised. The Congress was not pledged to nom 
violence. It had not the moral hold on the masse^ it now enjoys. 
I was acting on my own in all I did. . I.h^d even attended the 
War Conference, to te true to my declaration I, had been 
recruiting at the, cost of my h^lth. J told the peppi^'thatj if they 
want^ arm^ noilitary ^service ,was. the surest, way to, get, them. 
B^tdf , they were noniviol^t like me, my appe^tWa® tiof ^ 

was no non-violent man., among my audimoes sp,far as.I 
know. Their reluctance was based on ill-will towards Britain. 
This was gradually giyir^ place to an enlightened determination 
to throw off the foreign yoke l 

' Things have changed since then. In spite of die unanimous 
support that Britain got dining the last war from India, the 
British attitude was translated into the Rowlatt Act and the 
hke. The Congress accepted non-violent non-co-operation ,tp 
meet the British menace. There is the memory of the Jallianwhia ' 
Bagh, the^imon Commission, the Round T^le Conferenc^, liie 
^Bgscplation of Bengal for the, sake of -the misdeeds of a few. 
:!^e.&a^ess having accepted non-moletacev I do not need to go 
to'thejpeopte to give recruits. ThrOu^ the Congress I ean-^^ 
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something infin itely better t han a few such reamfcs. Ot that evi- 
dently Britain has no need. I am willing but 
Sevagram, 30-4-40 
Harijan, 4-5-1940 
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DEMCX31ACYAND NON-VIOLENCE 


Q. Why do you say, “Democracy can only be saved throng 
non-violence ?” (The questioner is an American friend.) 

A. Because democracy, so long as it is sustained by violraiee 
cannot provide for or protect the weak. My notion of demo- 
cracy is that under it the weakest should have the same oppor- 
tunity as the strongest. That can never happen except throu^ 
non-violence. No country in the world today shows any but 
patronizing regard for the weak. The weake^ you say, ^ to tte 
wall, “take your own case. Ymir land is owned Sy k fi# 
talist owners. The same is true ,of South Africa. ^Ihese brge 
holdings camiot. be sust^ed escort by viofenMi, veiled if not 
opai. Western democracy, as it fimctions today, is dihitod Nazism 
or Fascism. At best it is merely a cloak to hide the Nazi nnA 
the Fascist tendencies of imperialism. Why is tfarare the war to- 
day, if it is not for the satisfaction of the d^ire to ^ntre the 
spoils^ It was not through democratic methods that Britain 
ged India. What is the meaning of South African dmnoccacyl' 
Its very constitution has been drawn to protect the White rnsoa 
against the eolpured man, the natural oecupant. Your 
tory is p^imps-blseker stilVitt; spite of what the Nor^ea» SWhip 
did. for the^afadit^ ofi.-^yesey.r/^hewuy'yo® haise 


Negro Resents, a.idisp7e^fsrt(ej«ee»d- . And it , 
democracies that 

liypocririoal- abcwt.^} ^.aaa 
imt¥^d|Q|cnce pnd trjt^ yjol^aei »» 

trying 'tO':^lvdjtEBe'^< 
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prohibition, and non-violent organization of labour as in 
^medabad. These mean mass effort and mass education. We 
have big agencies for conducting these activities. They are 

purely voluntary, and their only sanction is service of the 
lowliest. 

This is the permanent part of the non-violent effort From 
this effort is created the capacity to offer non-violent resistance 
called non-co-operation and civil disobedience which may culmi- 
nate in mass refusal to .pay rent and taxes. As you k*now we 
have tried non-co-operation and civil disobedience on a firlv 
Ipge scale and fairly successfuUy. The experiment has in it 
promise of a brilliant future. As yet our resistance has been 
Aat of the weak. The aim is to develop the resistance of the 
strong Your wars wiU never ensure safety for democracy 
India s experiment can and wm, if the people come up to the 
m^k or, to put it another way, if God gives me the necessary 
wisdom and strength ‘to bring the experiment to fruition. 

Sevagram, 13-5-40 

Harijan, 18-5-1940 
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ttian 

can have; n® hofftm nfi^e talks and' whispers going on* ih 
the busy (Sties. Panic has s^ed then!” ; 'i 

, Pamc is the most demoralMng state anyone can be in. There 
never IS any cause for panic.! One must keep heart whatever 
happens. War is an unmitigated evil. £ut it certainly does ohd 
good thmg it drives away fear and brings bravery to the surfac4. 
Several imlhon lives must have been already lost between the 
es ^ the Germans. They have been wasting blood like 
, water. Old men, women botk old and ybung. ahd diildren M 
gitaift an<i France are living in the aiMst (^fitement-^th. 

® ^ were^seizdd by panic, it 

an enemy more dreadful than \0erman bullets, bombs 
Let us leanisfrcan these suffering nalacais of 



FAMIC 


m 


West and banish panic from our midst And m India there is no 
cause whatsoever for panic. Britain will die hard and heroically 
even if she has to. We may hear of reverse, but we will not 
hear of demoralization. Whatever happens will happen in an 
orderly manner. 


Therefore I would say to those who lend a listeiing f«r to 
me : “ Go on with your work dr busine:^ in the usual way. 
not withdraw your deposits or make bfaste to turn your paper into 
cash. If you are cautious, you will run no new risks. Your metal 
buried underground or in your ti4asure chests need not be con- 
sidered safer than in banks or in paper, if anarchy overtake us. 
There is risk just now in everything. It is best to be as ymi are 
in such a condition. Your steadiness, if it multiplied, will st^iy 
the market. It will be the best preventive against anarchy. Ttore 
is undoubtedly fear of goondaism in such times. You nmst be 
prepared to cc^e with it yourself. Goondas flouridi only in 
midst of timid people. They will have no quarter from people 
who can defend themselves violentfy or non*viotently. 
violet defmce pre^i{^)bses rec^:^^a^ss life 

properly. ' If it "is 'be m dtte 

fer canmk 

requires practice. You can commence to ieafctf mtm. 

You must be ready to lose yom Mfe or prap&rtf cr botk B|it 


that is implied in the art of non-violaice. If you do not know 
how to defend yourself either way, the govemmait wil be 
able to save you in spite of its best effort. No government, how- 
ever powerful it may be, can without the active co-qpa:ation cd 
the people. If even God only helps those who will help them- 
selves, bow much more true it must be of perishable goveibEH 
ments! Do not 1<^ nerye and -think that femorrcw 
be no government and it wil be all an^eSy. You 
government how, ^ou in the 

you contemplate ' 

Sevagram, 4-6-40 
8-6-1940 
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HOW TO COMBAT HITLERISM 


Whatever Hitler may iiltimately prove to be, we know what 
Hitlerism has come to mean. It means naked ruthless force re- 
duced to an exact science and worked with scientific precision. 
In its effect it becomes almost irresistible. 

In the early days of satyagraha when it was still known as. 
passive resistance, The Star of Johannesburg, stirred, ’by the 
sight of a han^ul of Indians, wholly imarmed and incapable of 
organized violence even if they wished it, pitting themselves 
against an overwhelmingly armed government, had a cartoon 
in which the latter was depicted as a .steam-roller representing 
? irresistible force, and passive resistance was’ depicted as an ele- 
phant unmoved and comfortably planting himself in his seat. 
This was marked immovable force.. The cartoonist had a true 
insight into the duel between the irresistible, and the immovable 
forces. It was then a stahnate. The sequel we know. What 
was depicted and appeared to be irresistible was , successfuRy 
resisted by the immovable force of satyagrafwx — call it suffering 
without retaliation. 

What became true then can be equally true now. Hitler- 
ism will never bei defeated, by counter-ffiljeristn, -It qan ouly 
b^ee^ ^uperion , Hitlei;isnt raise^w tqt . .■jUSi . ■^hat ; is . goi^g 

ojq, ^f or^ -C>ur.. eyps a dea^i^tea^on of tire ^l- yiolence 

Let n;^ e^ain whatfS msasa; by It has 

robbed the anaR nations ! of .their . lib^tyr. It- has .compelled 
Erancfejto sue fpr.peacaj Probably by the time this is in print 
Britain will have decided upon her CQurse. The fall qf France 
is enough for my argument. I think French statesmen have 
shown rare courage in bowing to the inevitable and refusing to 
be party to senseless mutual slaughter. There can be no sense 
in France coming out victorious if the stake is ih tnith lost.' 
cause of liberty becomes a mockery, if the pfitfe'Hb' be paid'^is 
wholesale destruction of those who cure to enjoy liberty. It 
then becomes an inglorious satiation of ambition. The bravery- 
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of the French soldier is world-known. But let the world know 
also the greater bravery of the French statesman in suing for 
peace. I have assumed that the French statesmen have taken 
the step in a perfectly honourable manner as behoves true sol- 
diers. Let me hope that Herr Hitler will impose no^ humiliating 
terms but show that, though he can fight without mercy, he can 
at least conclude peace not without mercy. 

But to resume the thread of the argument. What will 
Hitler do with his victory? Can he digest so much power? 
Personally he will go as empty-handed as his not very remote 
predecessor Alexander. For the Germans he will have left not 
the pleasure of owning a mighty empire but the burden of sus- 
taining its crushing weight. For they will not be able to hold 
all the conquered nations in perpetual subjection. And I doubt 
if the Germans of future generations will entertain unadulter- 
ated pride in the deeds for which Hitlerism will be deemed res- 
ponsible. They wiU honour Herr Hitler as a genius, as a brave 
man, a matchless organizer, and much more. But I should hope 
that the Germans of the future will have learnt the art erf <fc- 
crimination even about th^ hero^ Anyway I thir^ it wiM 
be allowed that all the blood that has been spilled by Hife: has 
added not a millionth part of an inch to the world’s 
stature. 

As against this imagine the state of Europe t<xiay if the 
Czechs, the Poles, the Norwegians, the French and the EngMsh 
had all said to Hitler : You need not make your scientific pre- 
paration for destruction. We will meet your violence with ncm^ 
violence. You will, therefore, be able to destroy our non-vio- 
lent army without tanks, battleships and airdiips. It mai$~ he 
retorted that the only diff^aace would be feat HitleiF 
have got without fi^tii^ what im gained idfte a 
fight. Exactly. Ihe history Oif BEi|3eq)e" would fe@n ieA 
ysfritten differently. Pc^sess^n mi^t (bill ority tePe 

been then taken unde: non-violent re^stancOy-'^ag^^^fe 
taken imw after pei^^lraiion <£ tmtidd 
violelen only those? would have h^n MlipdoiAo 
feemi^lves to.be killed, if need be, but 

wifeout baring malice fewa]^ fea^t 


ift 
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stature. And in the end I expect it is the moral worth that will 
count. All else is dross. 

I have written these lines for the European Powers. But 
they are meant for ourselves. If my argument has gone home, 
is it not time for us to declare otu changeless faith in non-vio- 
lence of the strong and say we do not seek to defend our liberty 
with the force of arms, but we will defend it with the force of 
non-violence ? 

Sevagram, 18-6-40 
Harijan, 22-6-1940 ■ 
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BCXm HAPPY AND UNHAPPY 

It was on the 18th instant that I expressed the following 
hope in Harijan : 

“ If my argument has gone home, is it not time for us to 
declare our changeless faith in non-violence of the strong and 
say we do not seek to defend our liberty with the force of 
arms but we will defend it with the force of non-violence ? ” 

On the 2M the Working Committee felt unable to enforce 
^ich faith in action •when the time for it came^ ,^or the ^m- 
initfee neysT before had an cxxasion to test ;|heir faith. jAt 
the last meeting they had to lay down a>ajujse of. acfeaa for 
Etteeting imp^^ing, ananciJSif within and; danger of aggression 
frraa without 

. I pleaded hard with the Committee : “ If you have faith in 
ntHi-yiolen<» of tiie ^mg, ik)w is tire time to act up to it It 
does not matter that many parties do not believe in' hon^uio- 
l^ce whether of . the strcaag or of the weak. Prbbabiy that 
^ the greater' re^<m for congreramrai to meet fed : «nmr- 
gpncy by non-vioi«it action. Fcm if all 'Wwe non-vicdemt, there 
be no anarchjT ^d fefere wotild be no quesfen of any^ 
f^ meetings ^^r^shm frtnih Without li is be? 

' repr^sit' .a .party ;©f nomwolenoef^m ttte 

>: who..dO''n^‘:'^^idve':ln it fea.1 'itt''beeid£D<es 
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imp€rative for congressmen to show that are well able to 
act up to their faith. ” 

But the members of the Working Committee felt that con- 
gressmen would not be able to act up to it. It would be a new 
experience for them. They were never before called upon to 
deal with imch a crisis. Ihe attempt made by me to form 
peace bri^des to deal with communal riots and the like had 
wholly faded. Therefore they could not hope for tte acti<»i 
contemplated. 

^y podition was different With the Congress non-viO- 
lence was always a policy. It was open to it to reject it if it 
failed. If it could not bring political and economic imiepen- 
dence, it was of no use. For me non-violence is a creed. I 
must act up to it whether I am alone <«• have companies. 
Since propaganda of non-violence is the mission of my life, I 
must pursue it in all weathers. I felt that now was the time 
for me to provg my faith before God and man. And so I a^ed 
for aba)lution from the Committe& Hi&erto I have been res- 
ponsible fori guiding ^ genmal p^ky Of ibs Coi^greis. I eotfti 
no Imiger ^ so whria ^iEtdamehtal '(iiffdrmee& wea» disdoil^^fed 
between ^em ^d me. l%ey rea^MIy reco^sted £he '^{»¥ect- 
ness of my attitude. And they gave me the absmltitimL Once 
zncme they have justified the trust imposed in them. llKy have 
been true to themselves. Ihey had not the confidence in them- 
selves or those whem they represented, that they could express 
in their actions the required mecisure of non-vicfence. And so 
they made the only choice they could honestly make. It was 
a tmnegadouB sacrifice they made — the sacrifice eff the pr^ti^ 
that tiSe Congress had gaiimd in the world for unaduKeiiAdS 
mm^violetee^ mid ihe diswiitrtiou of the imwntten and uiapittii 
bond ' be(Wemi\ them. aBd''me. Bdi^^ it is. U’biresil'^i'^tfll 

common practice of n easmmm ideal mripciicy, IMik 

m the friendship;^ over iwen^ years’ stancimg.!'i7':) St ad 

both happy and'unb®{^'ower*llwrietefR;-<''®[p|!f*'%eJ- 
ftem'iF'have bem abie to'bear''^esti:a^ 
teai gn^r^the strength .to-Miaid 'siOhe;'-' 
word ' hemned’ to- -lose the ■ power ' to ^ 

it was my <pxtud privMege '.to oariy 'SbU ’Vdiidl 

seem the 
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way to demonstrate the efficacy of non-violence of the strong, 
the break will prove to have been temporary. If there is no 
way, they will have justified their wisdom in bearing the 
wrench of letting me go my way alone. If that tragic discovery 
of my impotence is in store for me, I hope still to retain the 
faith that has sustained me all these years and to have humility 
enough to reahze that I was not fit enough instrument to carry 
the torch of non-violence any further. 

But this argiunent and doubt are based upon the assmnp- 
tion that the members of the Working Committee represent the 
feeling of the vast majority of congressmen. They would wish, 
and I hope, that the vast majority of congressmen had in them 
the non-violence of the strong. No one would be more glad 
than they to discover that th^ had underrated congressmen’s 
strength. The probability, however, is that there is no majo- 
rity but only a good minority which represents the non-violence 
of the strong. It should be remembered that the matter does 
not lend itself to argument. The members of the Working 
Co mmi ttee had aU the argtunent before them But non-vio- 
lence, which is a quality of the heart, cannot come by an appeal 
to the brain. Therefore what is required is a quiet but resolute 
demonstration of non-violait strength. The opportunity comes 
to everyone almost daily. Thfflre axe communal clashes, there 
are dacoities, thare are wordy duels.’ In all th«e things those 
who are truly non-violfint can and will demonstrate it. If it is 
^lown in an adequate measure, it will not fail to infect their 
arrnmndings. I am quite clear that there is not a smgle con- 
gressman di^)eliev^ in the ^Scacy d mon-violaice out of 
sheer cussedness. Let the txmgre^men who believe that the 
Congress ^ould adhere to non-violence in dealing with internal 
disorders or external agression, express it in their daily con- 
duct. Non-violmice of the strong cannot be a mere policy. It 
must be a creed, or a passion, if ‘ creed ’ is objected to. A man 
with a p^sion expr^ses it in every little act of Ms. Thserefore 
he who is i^ssessed by non-vioMnce will espr^ it in the family 
drde, in Ms dealings with nei^fiboms, in his business, in Ccm- 
meetings, in public meetings, smd in hfe d ^lings with 
Jt is because it has not e^aressed itself in tMs way 
.■Uiat the .mepxd>exs of the Worlahg Ccssa- 
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mittee rightly concluded that congressmen were not ready for 
non-violent treatment of internal disorders or external aggr^ 
sion. Embarrassment caused by non-violent action would move 
established authority to yield to popular will. But such action 
has obviously no play in the face of disorders. We have to court 
death without retaliation and with no malice or anger towards 
those who bring about disorder. It is easy enough to that 
non-violence required here is of a wholly different type from 
what the Congress has known hitherto. But it is the only non- 
violence that is true and that can save the world from ^If-des- 
tmction. This is a certainty sooner or later, sooner rather than 
later, if India cannot deliver the message of true non-violence 
to a world which wants to be saved from the curse of wars and 
does not know how to find the deliverance. 

Sevagram, 24-6-40 

P.S. — After the foregoing was written and typed, I saw 
Pandit JawaharlaFs statement. His love for and confidence in 
me peep out of every ^ntoce referring to jne. The foregoing 
does not need any amendmmt. It is better for the trader to 
have both the independait reactions. Good must cmne cait cd 
this s^>arati<m. 

Hmijan, ^-6^1940 
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WHAT TO DO ? 

Q, The situation in the country is becoming graver daily. 
Everywhere panic is growing. In certain parts armed gangs 
are already organizing themselves to take advantage of the 
ensuing anarchy in case the central power should disintegrate 
or weaken. The danger may not be imminent, but it would be 
folly to ignore its possibility. With all the education in non- 
violence which the country has received during the last twenty 
years, you will agree that it has not developed the sort of non- 
violence that can be effective in the face of anarchy and gang- 
sterism. The government is taking steps to organize the citizens 
for self-defence. What is the duty of those who look up to you 
for lead and guidance ? Shoizld they take part in these govern- 
ment activities ? If they should not, what else are they to do ? 
Surely they cannot sit with folded hands doing nothing. 

A. I am unable to say what the Congress will exactly do, in 
view of the recent statement of the Working Committee. If 
you believe in non-violent treatment of anarchy and the like, 
naturally you will prepare yourself and your neighbours and 
those whom you can influence for non-violent defence. I quite 
agree with you that no responsible person can sit idly by in 
times. Violet preparation would need long pre^vious 
training. Non-violent preparation means mental adjustment. 
Possibility of anarchy there undoubtedly is. But if you are non- 
violent, you will not give way to fear. Do not anticipate anarchy 
just as you do not anticipate death though you know that it is 
a certainty. If you are non-violent, you will believe that there 
will be no anarchy. But if unfortunately it comes, you and 
your companions or followers will give yoiir lives to prevent it. 
Those who give their lives in trying to kill those whom they 
regard as robbers or mischief-makers, do no better, possibly they 
do worse. They risk their lives, and there is darkness after they 
are gone. What is more, they may leave things worse by feed- 
ing the fire of violence by counter-violence. Those who die 
imresfefcingly are likely to still the fury of violence by their 
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wholly innocent sacrifice. But this truly non-vioteit action is 
not possible unl^ it springs from a heart belief that he whcm 
you fear and regard as a robber, dacoit, or worse, and you are 
one, and that therefore, it is better that you die at his 
than that he, your ignorant brother, should die at yours. 

Sevagram, 24-6-40 
Harijun, 29-6-19^ 
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The next question for consideration is that of pro^idii^ 
internal disorder and external invasion. The raising ^ private 
armies will be worse than useless. It will never be allowed. 
No power, whether foreign or Swad^hi, can tolerate pavate 
armies. Those, ther^ore, who l^lieve in tiie nec^srity cd 
having armed forces will be driven sooner or la^. to 
selves under the BritMi banr^. It is the 
b el i ef . The Working Committee have tatei the decisica^ % 
point. If it is to abide, I have little doubt that tl^ will ]gmh 
sently have to advise congresmien to enli^ in the iwial way. 
That would mean an end to the slogan imm^iiate Indepen- 
dence and an end also to non-violaice of the true brand, I ^lall 
hope to the last that, for the sake of them^lves, India, aye Bri- 
tain herself, and humanity, congressmen will resolutely decline 
to have anything to do with the use of arms for any of twd 
ptirposes. I feel strongly that the future of humanity lie® 
h^ds o^ ths Congress. May Gkxi give wisdom and- 
to congressmen to take the ri^t st^’*' 

New Delhi, 1-?-^ 

Huri^an, 6-7-1940 > 


♦ an artidse entitled ‘Some^Vital 
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TO EVERY BRITON 

In 1896 I addressed an appeal to every Briton in South 
Africa on behalf of my coirntrymen who liiad gone there as 
labourers or traders and their assistants. It had its effect. How- 
ever important it was from my viewpoint, the cause which I 
pleaded then was insignificant compared with the cause which 
prompts this appeal. I appeal to every Briton, wherever he may 
be now, to accept the method of non-violence instead of that of 
war, for the adjustment of relations between nations and other 
matters. Your statesmen have declared that this is a war on 
behalf of democracy. "Kiere are many other reasons given in 
justifi,cation. You know them all by heart. I suggest that, at 
the end of the war, whichever way it ends, there will be no 
democracy left to represent democracy. This war has descended 
upon mankind as a curse and a warning. It is a curse inasmuch 
as it is brutalizing man on a scale hitherto unknown. All dis- 
tinctions between combatants and non-combatants have been 
abolished. No one and nothing is to be spared. Lying has 
been reduced to an art. Britain was to defend small nationali- 
ties. One by one they have vanished, at least for the time 
being. It is also a warning. It is a warning that, if nobody 
reads the writing on the wall, man will be reduced to the state 
of the beast, vdmm he is shaming by his manners. I read the 
Wri^Eig When the hostilities broke out. But I had not the 
cours^ to say thd word. God has givoi me the courage to say 
it be^OTe it is too late. 

I appeal for cessation of hostilities, not because you are too 
exhausted to fi^t, but because war is bad in essence. You 
want to kill Nazism. You will never kill it by its indifferent 
adoption. Your soldiers are doing the same work of destruction 
as the Germans. Ibe only difference is that perliaps yours are 
mot as thorough as the Germans. If that be so, yours will soon 
acquire the same thoroughness as theirs, if not much greater. 
On no other condition can you win the war. In other words, 
i?wa will have to be more ruthless than the Nazis. No cau^. 
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however just, can warrant the indiscriminate slaughter that is 
going on minute by minute. I suggest that a cause that demands 
the inhxamanities that are being perpetrated today cannot be 
called just. 

I do not want Britain to be defeated, nor do I want her to 
be victorious in a trial of brute strength, whether 
through the muscle or the brain. Your muscular bravery is an 
established fact. Need you demonstrate that your brain is also 
as unrivalled in destructive power as your muscle ? I hope you 
do not wish to enter into such an undignified competition with 
the Nazis. I venture to present you with a nobler and a braver 
way, worthy of the bravest soldier. I want you to fight Nazism 
without arms, or, if I am to retain the military terminology, 
with non-violent arms. I would like you to lay down the amm 
you have as being useless for saving you or humanity. You 
will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini to take what they 
want of the countries you call your possessions. Let them take 
possession of your beautiful island, with your many beautiful 
buildings. You will give all th^e but neither your jkhxIs, nor 
your minds. If th^e g^tlemen to occupy your homes, 

you will vacate them. If tiiey do not give f<m free passage out, 
you will allow yourselves man, woman and dbiM, lo be 
slaughtered, but you will refuse to owe allegiance to them. 

This process or method, which I have called non-violent 
non-co-operation, is not without considerable success in its u^ 
in India. Your representatives in India may deny my claim. If 
they do, I shall feel sorry for them. They may tell you that our 
non-co-operation was not wholly non-violent, that it was bcxm 
of hatred. If they give that testimony, I will not deny it. Bad 
it been wholly non-violent, if all the non-co-operators had imm, 
filled with goodwill towards you, I make bold to say dtefe you 
who are Indians masters would have become her pia|ils 
with much greater ^11 than we have, perfected this 
weapon and met the German and Italian friends^ mmsm ivfih 
it. Indeed the history of Europe during the past fer niicmte 
would then have been written differently. Eim^e woi^dl have 
been spared seas of innoo^t blood, the rape c5£ ao mm^ raall 
nations, and the orgy of hatred. 

This is no appeal made by a man wbo does not know his 
business. I have b^n practising with scdenliifc precision non- 
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violence and its possibilities for an unbroken period of over fifty 
years. I have applied it in every walk of life, domestic, insti- 
tutional, economic and political. I know of no single case in 
which it has failed. Where it has seemed sometimes to have 
failed, I have ascribed it to my imperfections. I claim no per- 
fection for myself. But I do claim to be a passionate seeker 
after IVuth, which is but another name for God. In the course 
of that search the discovery of non-violence came to me. Its 
spread is my life mission. I have no interest in living except for 
the prosecution of that mission. 

I claim to have been a lifelong and wholly disinterested 
friend of the British pec^le. At one time I used to be also a 
lover of your empire. I thought that it was doing good to India. 
When I saw that in the nature of things it could do no good, I 
used, and am still using, the non-violent method to fight impe- 
rialism. Whatever the ultimate fate of my country, my love for 
you remains, and will remain, undiminished. My non-violence 
demands universal love, and you are not a small part of it. It 
is that love which has prompted my appeal to you. 

May God give power to every word of mine. In His name 
I began to write this, and in His name I close it May your 
statesmen have the wisdom and courage to respond to my 
appeal I am telling His Excellency tiie' Viceroy that my ser- 
vices are at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government, should 
they (jonsider them of my jH:mticai u® in advancing the object 
of my,;aifj^ , 
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^ ^ Jr 1 

g W#: f% ^ %sq%? II 

"With hands upraised I cry: 

(But none listens to me) 

DharmaT yields both Artha^ and Kama3 ; 

Why is that Dharma not oi^rved?” 

Bapuji Aney on his way back from Simla paid a flying visit 
to me at Delhi on Saturday. Whether we work togeth^ or 
to be working in opposite directions, his love for me endnraB, 
and so he never misses an opportunity to look in wherever I may 
be. He expresses himself freely before me, and often shares with 
me a verse or two from his inexhaustible store. During Ms 
Delhi visit he sympathized with me for my havii^ had to sever 
my connection with the Con^ess:^ but be realty ccmgratoMled 
me. “ They should, I tihink, leave in pmce,^ he ^d, ** aaiJ 
let you go your way. I rmd your appeal to every Brito®. -B 
will fall on deaf ears. But that do^ not matter to ycm. Ym 
cannot help telling them what you feel to be their IMmrrm 
(Duty). But it is not strange that they will not listen to ycm — 
seeing that the Congress itself did not listen to you at the critical 
moment. When even Sage Vyasa failed to make himself heard, 
how should others fare better ? He had to conclude his great 
epic — Mahabharata — with a verse which reveals the cry of his 
souL’’ With this he cited the verse I have quoted at the h^td 
of this article. He thereby strengthened my faith, aini 
showed how difficult was tiie way I had chosen. , 

And yet it has never seemed to me so difficult 
imagined to be. TSiou^ the Sardes way and 
diverge today, it does not nu^n that oiir hearts 
It was in my power to stc^ Mm feom ^csedto® 
did not seein to* be prep® /to . ck>' ' ^ And-' beeti 

mondty wrong to strive wiife Ba|ap in wbht 
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as his clear duty. Instead, therefore, of dissuading Eajaji I 
encouraged him to follow his course. It was my clear duty to do 
so. If I have the power to carry my experiment of dhimsa to 
success in an apparently new field, if my faith endures, and 
if I am right in thinking that the masses are fundamentally non- 
violent, Rajaji and the Sardar will again be with me as before. 

What are these apparently new fields for the operation of 
non-violence ? Those who have followed the Working Com- 
mittee’s resolutions and writings in Harijan are now familigr 
with these. Non-violence in its operation against constituted 
authority is one field. We have exercised this up to now with 
a fair amoimt of success, and I have always described it as the 
non-violence of the weak. 'This non-violence may be said to 
have come to stay with congressmen. 

The other field is the exercise of ahimsa in internal disturb- 
ances — Hindu-Muslim riots and the like. We have not been able 
to show visible success in the exercise of ahimsa in this field. 
What then should the congressmen do when internal chaos is 
so imminent ? Will they return blow for blow, or will they 
cheerfully bend their heads to receive violent blows ? The 
answer to this is not so easy as we might think. Instead of going 
into the intricacies, I should say that congressmen should try 
to save the situation by laying down their fives, not by taking 
any. He who meets death without striking a blow fulfils his 
duty cent pa: cent The result is in God’s hands. 

But it is clear that tiiis ncm-violence is not the non-violence • 
of the weak. It does not give one the joy of jailrgoing. One 
can have that joy and also coves thereby the ill-will one har- 
bours in his breast against the government. One can also non- 
co-operate with the government But where swords, knives, 
lathis and stones are freely used, what is a man to do single- 
handed ? Is it possible for one to receive these deadly blows 
with ill-will in one’s heart ? It is clear that it is impossible to 
do so, unle® one k saturated with charity. It is only he who 
feels one with his opponent that can receive his blows as though 
tlrey were so many flowers. Even one such man, if God favours* 
him, can do the work of a thousand. It requires soul force — 
m«cal courage — of the highest 

The man or woman •who can display this non-violence of 
;:i^, ;^ve can easily stand against external invasion. This is 
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the third field for the exercise of non-violence. The Congrm 
Working Committee were of opinion that, while it might be 
possible for us to exercise ahimsa in internal disturbance^ 
India has not the strength to exercise ahimsa against tiie inva- 
sion of a foreign foe. This their want of faith has distressed 
me. I do^ not believe that the unarmed millions of India cannot 
exercise ahimsa with success in this wide field. It is for con- 
gressmen to reassure the Sardar, whose faith in ahimsa of the 
strong has for the moment been shaken, that ahimsa is the only 
weapon that can suit India in the fields mentioned. Let no one 
ask, But what about the martial races in India For me that 
is all the more reason why congressmen should train theinselv^ 
to defend their country with a non-violent army. This is an 
entirely new experiment. But who, save the Congr^, is to try 
it — the Congress which has tried it successfully in one field ? It 
is my xmshakable faith that, if we have a sufficient number of 
non-violent soldiers, we are sure to succeed even in this new 
field, apart from the saving of the needless waste of crores of 
rupees. 

I am therefore hoping that all Gujarati Congr^ssites — men 
and women — will declare their adheraice to ahimsa and 
assure the Sardar that they will never resort to violence. Even 
if there is sure hope of success in the exercise of violence, they 
will not prefer it to the exercise of non-violence. We are sure to 
learn by our mistakes. “ We fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
sleep to wake.” 

On the train to Wardha, 7-7-40 

Harijan, 13-7-1940 
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THE DELHI RESOLUTION 

I have just seen the news that the Working Committee’s 
fateful resolution has been released to the Press. It w^as passed 
in my presence, but I wanted to say nothing before it was 
actually released for publication. It will be a profound mistake 
to suppose that the members passed the five solid days in 
wrangling. They had to discharge a heavy responsibility. 
Though logically the resolution is no departure from the Ram- 
garh resolution, it is an xmdoubted dep^ture from its spirit. The 
letter often remains constant, the spirit changes. Up to now, 
for one reason or another, the Congress policy was : no partici- 
pation m the war except for tiie moral influence that the Con- 
gress can exercise, if the vital deroand was satisfied of Britain’s 
own free wiU. Such was not the ^sition of all the members 
of the Working Committee. Hence at the critical moment every 
member had to make up his or her mind independently of the 
rest. The five days were days of tremendous heart-searching. I 
had produced a draft resolution which almost all thought was 
the best, if they could bring to bear a living belief in non- 
violence through and through, or if they could truthfully say 
that such was the belief of their constituencies. Some had 
neilher, and sotne had individually the required faith. Only 
Khan Saheb was cl^r ^ far as his own faith and that of his 
beloved Khudai Khidmatgars were concerned. So he had 
decided ev^ after the last Wardha resolution that he had no 
place in the Congr^s. He had a special mission and a special 
duty to his followers. So the Working Committee gladly permitted 
him to retire from the Congre^. By retiring he serves the Con- 
gress all the more, even as I hope to do. Who knows that those 
of us, who retire, may not be able to give our comrades the faith 
th^ seem, for the moment, to have lost ? 

Rajaji was the framer of the resolution. He was as certain 
of his position as I was of mine. His persistency, courage and 
utter humility brought him converts. Sardar Patel was his 
gr^test prize. He would not have even thought of bringing 
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up his resolution, i£ I had chosen to prevent him. But I give my 
comrades the same credit for earnestness and self-(mtifiden<% 
that I claim for myself, I had long known that we were drifting 
away from each other in our outlook upon the political prob- 
lems that face us. He will not allow me to say that Im is a depear- 
ture from ahi-msa. He claims that his very ahimaa has ted him 
to the point which culminated in his resolution. He thinks that 
I suffer from obsession owing to too much brooding on aMmga. 
He almost thinks that my vision is blurred. It was no use my 
returning the compliment, thou^ half joking I did. I have no 
proof, save my faith, to question his counter faith, "niat is 
evidently absurd. I nould not carry the Committee with me at 
Wardha and so I got my absolution. I at once saw as clear as 
daylight that, if my position was not acceptable, Rajaji’s was 
the only real alternative. I therefore encouraged him to persist in 
his effort, though aU the while I held him to be hopelessly in 
the wrong. And by exemplary patience, ^11 and considarate- 
ness towards his opponents he got a good majority, five remain- 
ing neutraL 1 had a fearful mommit. Gmeralfy such re»>hi- 
tions are not earned by |he in^rily vote. at, fids jpnefure 

unanimity was not to be expected. J advised reso- 

lution should he enforced. And so at the last mpmmJt the 
Committee decided that the resolution should go forth to 
world. 

It was necessary for the public to have this background to 
the tremendous step the Committee have taken for good or ill 
Those Congressmen who have a living faith in the no’n-viotence 
of the strong will naturally abstain. For the momait, however, 
what th^ can do is wholly irrelevant. Rajaji’s resolution 
sente thse considered policy of the Congress. No»-con®?^gsna«»a, 
who were eagi® for the Congr^s to be free of my 3rejJ^<aEp|^ 
to adopt a pundy {M^tie^ pttit)rd% ^quld weteo*»es;thr;,^^^o- 
lution and support, it y^ddieartp^y.^ So. 

League, and even the Frmoes who thmkiofklhdte 
principalities. ^ yKi.-ffia lUv'.' 

l!he British govemmjmt have raakej&efr ijicdee^ 
P^idenee cannot withht^ miiess thefrjfrisiieBBttistesmiiefr 
•blurned:,^ -Bs^aji. claims, that Initeem^ : 

mssed, the aodeptance of the oth^'.partvO£d|fieredafes&ft Bdltwis 
as a matter of coume. Hie question is : do want to hnpress 
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help from India by virtue of their rulership over India, or will 
they have help that a free and independent India can give ? My 
individual advice has already gone. My help always has been 
promised. Acceptance of that advice can but enhance their 
heroism. But if they cannot accept it, I advise, as a disinterested 
but staunch friend, that the British government should not reject 
the hand of friendship offered by the Congress. 

Sevagram, 8-7-40 

Harijan, 13-7-1940 
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BEFORE THE GANDHI SEVA SANGH 
If the Rank and File Believe 

But if the Working Committee were wrong in their assump-^ 
tion that the rank and file have lost their belief in non-violence 
and that they cannot come up to the scratch in times of crisis,, 
the rank and file have to reassure the Working Committee. 
That is what Gandhiji said, with special reference to the 
Gujaratis, in his article last week. He explained the whole 
thing at much greater length to the joint meeting of the Gandhi 
Seva San^ and the Charkiia Sangh held soon after the Wardha 
meeting of Hke Working Committee. “ Now is the testing time 
far he said. ** Hie Working Committee, let us say, were 
weighed and loimd wanting. Can the <Jandhi Seva Sangh do 
any&ing ti> repair th^ failure? The Working Committee’s 
r^oluticm do^ not mean that you cannot appeal to people to 
declare their faith in non-violence. You can do so, and then 
tell the members of the Working Committee, ‘You undervalued 
our faith. We are going to hold by the creed.’ I tell you the 
Working Commitlee members will not only not resent this, but 
will simply dance with joy. Some of you are members of the 
0[^gre®5, It is the duty of those who are members and who 
in non-violence to r^t^xire the members of the Working 
to dedare thi^ faitib. before the meeting of the 
and even before the op» -Congre^ ii the time oomes^ 
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But you may not separate your creed as congressmen and creed 
as ordinary human beings, your behaviour in Congress affairs 
and in non-Congress affairs. Your non-violence, if it is true, 
must be part of your normal life, must be in yotir thought, word 
and deed, and must colour all your behaviour. Then and then 
only can you give the Working Committee the assurance I. have 
referred to, and compel them to alter their resolution.” 

The Test of Genuineness 

“ But,” he added, “ let me explain this further. You will 
examine every action of yours In the light of the creed. That 
doss not mean that you will be morbid or pernickety. Your 
conduct will have .to be natural. When I began observing 
silence it meant an effort on my part. Now it has become part 
of my nature, and to break my silence means an effort. In the 
same way acting non-violently must be part of your nature. 
It is likely that your relating everything to non-violence may be 
logically wrong, but it is not wrong for you. I may be wrong, 
in the eyes of bthers, in my belief that with every thread that I 
draw I am bringing Swaraj nearer, but for me ihe belief is as 
true as the fact that I exist. That saves me fybm losing my 
sanity. This spinning wheel is a symbol of non-violence Im me. 
The wheel as such is lifeless, but when I invest it with symbol- 
ism it becomes a living thing for me. Its sound, if it is musical, 
is in tune with non-violence. If it is unmusical, it is not in tune 
with it, for it indicates carelessness on my part. The steel spindle 
one can use as a deadly weapon, but we have put it there for 
the best possible use. So we have to be meticulously careful 
about. every part of the wheel. Then and then only will it pro- 
duce fine music and spinning will be a true sacrificial act. 

“ But this kind of sadhana, you win say, may take 
of years. It may take some a thousand years, and it 
some others only one year. Don’t think that, if in 
50 years’ practic^of it I am still ilnperf«:t, it ftWl 

many more years. No, there is no rule of three llatt 

succeed quicker than L I what I said 

‘ You had at any rate the violence of the' 
of it. Now if you believe in Cifftivatii^ 'flp' 

brave, 'ythi Will do so much more quicddy yau 'Will* 

leave ine'bebjnd.’ .'1311$ applies to Scmaii, 

N.'v.— 19 ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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Africa I was the first to learn shoemaking, and so I taught it to 
others. But those others soon left me behind. It was because I 
was a true teacher. Now if I am a true teacher of chimstt, 1 am 
sure you will soon leave behind your teacher. If that does not 
happen, it will only mean that I was an unfit teacher. But if 
my teaching fructifies, there will be teachers of ahimsa in every 
home. 

“I want to know how many of you are with me. If none 
goes with me, I am ready to tread my path alone. For I know 
that I can never be aldne as God is there with me. You are all 
companion sadhaks (seekers) with me. I am old, but you have 
uxany years before you. And yet let me tell you that I do not 
feel the weight of my ye^s. I do not think my power of growth 
or capacity for research has come to an end. 

“So you have to go forth and find out how many actual 
believers in ahimsa there are among congressmen. The Work- 
ing Committee members are your representatives. If they were 
mistaken in assessing the faith of their electors, you have to 
correct their judgment. My position was different from theirs. 
I consider myself a confirmed representative of ahimsa and so 
I severed my connection with the Congress in 1934. I could not 
help doing it. If I had not done so, I should have been untrue 
to my creed. 

“No one knows my imperfections better than I, but what 
little power I possess is derived from my ahimsa. What is it but 
my ahimsa that draws thousands of women to me in fearless 
confidence ? But neither you nor I can trade on our capital. 
We have to be up and doing every moment of our lives, and go 
forward in our sodhona. We have to live and move and have 
our being in ahimsa even as Hitler does in himsa. It is the faith 
and perseverance and single-mindedness with which he has per- 
fected his weapons of destruction that commands my admira- 
tion, That he uses them as a monster is immaterial for oinr pur- 
pose. We have to bring to bear the same single-mindedness and 
perseverance in evolving our ahimsa. Hitler ^ awake all the 24 
hours of the day in perfecting his sadhana. He wins because 
he pays the price. His inventions surprise/ his enemies. But it 
is his single-minded devotion to his purpose that should be the 
of orrr admiration and emulation. Although he works all 
hours, his intellect is unclouded and unerring. Are 
unclouded and unaring ? A mere belief in ahimsa 
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or the charkha will not do. It should be intelligent and creative. 
If intellect plays a large part in the field of violence, I hold that 
it plays a larger part in the field of non-violence.” 

With this he referred to the work of Richard Gregg in this 
direction, and described how the latter had come to the ctaiciu- 
sion that spinning as a symbol of non-violence is good aaou^ 
not only for India but for the world. 

Continuing he said : “ The Working Committee’s decision 
was simply an echo of the atmosphere around them. My deci- 
sion could not be its echo. For ahimsa is my special sadh<ma^ 
not that of the Congress. I congratulate the members on their 
honesty and their courage, though I am sorry for myself that I 
could not inspire them with confidence in our creed and in my 
leadership. We have now to show that we have faith in the 
non-violence of the brave. It does not mean the developm^t 
of the capacity to go to jail. It means increasing faith in the 
potency of constructive work to bring about Swaraj, and in 
constructive work being a vital part of the programme of 
ahimsa” 

Why an Imii^eci Mam Clioem ? 

To those who have been saying that, if Gandhiji has 
in perfecting his ahimsa, failure is certain in their case, he had 
already given the answer. But in the concluding part of the 
speech he presented another aspect of his imp^ection. He 
said : In placing civil disobedience before constructive work 
I was wrong, and I did not profit by the Himalayan blund^ 
that I had committed. I feared that I shoiild estrange my co- 
workers, and so carried on with imperfect ahimsa. But I am noi 
Sony; for my blunders. My imperfections and are m 

much a blessing from God as my succe^^ and my 
I lay them both at His feet. Why should He have dtasM* ip 
imperfect instrum^t, for such a mighty expramratt „ I 
He deliberately did so* He had to serve the p<xr dmiis 
millimis. A p^ect man might have b^n tli^ir 
they found that one with thw failings was 
ahimsa, they too had confidaace in thmr opli We 

^ouid not have recognized a perfect man if fcpd m 
leader, and we might have driven him to a cam H^ybe he wto 
follows me will be more perfect and 3roii he to reomve^ 
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Ms message. Maybe some one of you may be that perfect teacher 
who is to come.^’ 


An Impossible Ideal ? 

But are we not being driven to philosophical anarchism ?; 
Is that not an impossible ideal ? These questions were asked 
by a philosophic friend some months ago, and Gandhiji gave 
him replies which I think will be useful today. 

“ Does anyone know true non-violence ?” he asked. • 

Gandhiji immediately replied : “ Nobody knows it, for 
nobody can practise perfect non-violence.” 

“ Then how can it be used in politics ?” 

“ It can be used in politics precisely as it can be used in the 
domestic sphere. We may not be perfect in our use of it, but 
we definitely discard the use of violence, and grow from failure 
to success.’^ 

‘'You would govern non-violently. But all legislation is 
violence.” 

" No, not all legislation. Legislation imposed by people 
upon themselves is non-violence to the extent it is possible in 
society. A society organized and run on the basis of complete 
non-violence would be the purest anarchy.” 

" Do you think it is a realizable ideal ?” 

“ Yes. It is realizable to the extent non-violence is reahz- 
able. That State is perfect and non-violent where the people are 
governed the least. The nearest approach to purest anarchy 
would be a democracy ba^ on non-violence. The European 
are to my mind a negation of democracy.” 

Do you think that non-violence of the democracy which 
you vitalize was ever reali^ in the olden times ?” 

I do not know. But if it was not, it only means that we 
had never made the attempt to realize the highest in us. I have 
no doubt in my mind that at some stage we were wiser, and that 
we have to grow wiser than we are today order to find what 
, beauties are hidden in human nature. Perfect non-violence is 
impossible so long as we exist physically, for we would want 
space at least to occupy. Perfect non-violence wMlst you 
^:are inhabiting the body is only a theory like Euclid’s 'point or 
line, but we have to endeavour every moment of our 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE 

The following correspondence between Gandhfji and His 
Excellency the Viceroy is released for publication ; 

Gandhi ji’s' letter to Lord Linlithgow dated Delhi, July 3 : 

“ You naust have seen in the Press my public appeal to every 
Briton. • Nevertheless, for .the sake of courtesy, I enclose here- 
with a copy. You will note the last sentence of ray appeal. Will 
you please convey the contents of it to the proper quarters ? 
The appeal and the offer at the end represent my personal apd 
humble contribution to Britain’s cause. It is the best I couM 
give.” 

Lord Linlithgow’s letter to Gandhiji dated Simla, July 10 : 

“ I duly conveyed your letter of July 3 and your appeal to 
His Majesty’s Gpvemment. I have now heard from them that^ 
with every appreciation of your motives they do not f^l that 
the policy which you advocate is me it is poi^hle &r 

thran to consider, since in coinmtm with the whole empire they 
are firmly resolved to prosecute the war to a victormus 
conclusion.” 

Harijan, 21-7-1940 
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UNREPENTANT 


By writing that ‘Appeal to Every Briton’ I have invited 
upon my head an extra load of work which without God’s help 
I would be ill able to bear. If it is His will that I should shoulder 
it, He will give me the strength to carry on. 

When I decided to confine myself mostly to writing in 
Gujarati or Hindustani, I had no notion that I would have to 
write the appeal. It came to me like a flash, and the courage 
to write it came with it. I had resisted till then all pressure 
from English and American friends to give guidance. But I 
could not see my way. Now having addressed that appeal, I 
must follow up the reactions to it. A large amount of corres- 
pondence is pouring in upon me. Save for one angry telegram, 
I had nothing but friendly criticism from Englishmen and even 
appreciation from some. 

I was grateful to H. E. the Viceroy for forwarding my offer 
to His Majesty’s Government. The correspondence with regard 
to it the readers have already seen or will see in this issue. 
Though no better response to the appeal was to be expected, I 
cannot help saying that it was the knowledge of the determina- 
tion to carry the^war to a victorious end that had prompted my 
appeal No doubt the determination is natural and worthy of 
the best British tradition. Nevertheless the awful slaughter 
that the determination involves, should induce a search for a 
betto: and laraver way to achieve the ^d. Fqr peace has its 
victories more glorious than those of war. Ihe non-violent 
method would have meant no abject surrender. It would have 
confounded all mcKiem tactics of war, indeed rendered them of 
no use. The new world order, which all dream of, would surely 
have been found. I hold a new order to be impossible, if the war 
is fought to a finish or mutual exhaustion leads to a patched-up 
p^ce. 

Tuet me, therefore, examine the argument advanced in a 
letter rec^ved from a friend. Here it is : 

♦ **Two English friends, who admire you, say your appeal to 
^ton cannot have any effect fast now. It is impossible 
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tb expect the man in the street to do a complete volte face 
any degree of understanding — ^indeed it is impcmible for fee 
understanding to do, as you say, without a -belief in ncm- 
violence. The time to mould a new world on your lines will be 
after the war. They realize your way is the right one, but they 
say it needs endless preparation and instruction and leader- 
jsliip — none of which they possess.' Regarding India tliey 
the attitude %f the present authority is deplorable. Long ago 
India should have been declared as independent as Canada, 
her people should be allowed to work out their own constitution. 
But what they are extremely perplexed about now is that you 
want absolute Independence straightaway, and the next step 
you will take is ‘ no further help to Britain in the prowmttei 
of war, surrender to Germany, and opposition to her by non- 
violent means.’ You must explain what you m^n In more detell 
so as to remove this misunderstanding. Hiis is an hm^ 
reaction.” 

The appeal was intended to produce the effect now. It 
could not come out of the mathematical calculation. If feo 
conviction C9uld have come, action was an easy matter. Hie 
mass mind responds under pressure. That the appeal has not 
produced the intended result shows tibat either mj wm:d has m 
power or that Grod has a purpc^ of wMci we have m 
ledge. The appeal has come from an anguished l^rt I tmM 
not suppress it. It was not written for the mom^t I am 
quite sure that it enunciates a truth of eternal value. 

If the ground is not prepared from now, there may he no 
time left after a dismal termination of the war for evolving a 
new order. Whatever the order, it will be m response to a 
conscious or unconscious effort from now. Indeed the effmrt 
began before my appeal. I hope that it has stimulated it, pW- 
haps given it a definite direction. I suggest to the non-^Wi ^ 
leaders and mouldeps of British opinion, if they are 
of fee truth of my portion, to work for its adopti<m^ 
to the big issue raised in my app^ the qu^on ci 
p^dence pales into insignificance. But I h<^ 

Boglislunen that the British Gov^nment’s ^ 

' The two friends are whoEy wrong in the Mm 

drawn from the assumed recognition of 
Th^ forget that I am out of liiepicturo.' are 

sible for the Working Cbinmittee's la^ have meant 
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free India’s co-operation with Britain. With them, there is no 
question of surrender to Germany or non-vioient opposition. 

But I must not here tarry on Indian independence and its 
implications, tempting though the subject is. 

The cuttings and correspondence before me say that the 
Congress rejection of my advice to abstain from preparation for 
military defence of India precludes me from making the appeal 
to Britain or from expecting a favourable response. The argu- 
ment is plausible, but only plausible. The critics say that, if I 
have failed with my people, I have no right to expect Britain 
whilst she is in the midst of a life and death struggle to listen to 
me. I am a man with a mission. India’s millions have never 
tasted the bitters of war as the British have. Britain, if she is 
to fulfil her declared purpose, needs a radical change in her 
policy. I feel that I know the change that is needed. My 
inability to persuade the .Working Committee is irrelevant to 
th^ theme under discussion. There is no analogy between 
India’s case and Britain’s. I am,* therefore, wholly unrepentant. 

I maintain that in issuing my appeal I have acted wholly as a 
lifelong friend of Britain. 

A writer, however, retorts : “ Address your appeal to Hitler.” . 
In the first place, I did write to Herr Hitler. My letter was pub- 
lished in the Press some time after I addressed it. In the second 
place, there can be no meaning in my appeal to Herr Hitler to 
adopt non-violence. He is marching from victory to victory. I 
can only appeal to him to desist. That I have done. But to Bri- 
tatay which is |ust now on the defensive; I can present the 
really effective weapon of non-violent non-co-operation. Let my 
method be rejected on merits, ncft by bringing inapt analogies 
or untenable argximerlt. The issue raised by me, I venture to 
think, is of universal Importance. The usefulness of non- 
violent method seems to be granted by all the critics. They 
gratuitously assume the impossibility of human nature, as it is 
constituted, ‘responding to the strain involved in non-vioient 
preparation. But that is begpng the question h say, You 
have never tried the method on any scale. In so far as it has 
faein tried, it has shown premising results.” 

^^e^gram, 17-7-40 
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KHANSAHEB’S AHIMSA 


In the storm that shook most of the members of the Working 
Committee, Khansaheb Abdul Gaffar Khan stood firm as a rock. 
He had never any doubt about his position, and his statement, 
which I reproduce below, should serve as a beacoft light to all 
of us : 


if 

“ Some recent resolutions of the Congress Working Commit- 
tee indicate that they are restricting the use of non-iriolence 
to the fight for India’s freedom against constituted author!^. 
How far and in what manner this will have to be applied in 
the future I cannot say. The near future will perhaps Uixom 
light on this. Meanwhile it is difficult for me to continue in 
the Congress Working Committee, and I am resigning from it. 
I should like to make it clear that the non-violence I have 
believed in and preached to my brethren of the Khudai Khid- 
matgars is much wider. It affects aH our life, and this 
has permanent value* Unless we* Jeam this lasscm ck£ boh- 
violence fully, we never do away wMi to itewiiy 
which have l?een the curse of the peoi^e of fee Fbontte* 
we took to non-violence and the Khudai Khidmalgars |ie%ed 
“themselves to it, we have largely succeeded in eiMting tow 
feuds. Non-violence has added greatly to the (xmrage of the 
Pathans. Because they were previously addicted to violence 
far more than others, they have profited by non-violence much 
more. We shall never really and effectively defend ourselv^ 
except through non-violence. Khudai Khidmatgars must, there- 
fore, be what our name implies — pure ^rvants of God and 
humanity — by laying down our own lives and never taking 
life.” < 


It is worthy of the Khansaheb and all that he has ^ ^ ^ 
during the past twenty years. He is a Pathan, 
may be said to be born with a rifle or sword^in 
the Khansaheb deliberately a^ed hfe Kha*M 
shed aU weapons when he asked tteni to ^oili 
.against the Eowlatt Act. He saw that ^ 

of the. weapons of violence had a magical ^ 

remedy for the blood-feuds which were 

to sgm and r^ch had become part of the a 
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They had decimated numerous families, and non-violenca 
seemed to the Khansaheb to have come as a longed-for salvation: 
The violent blood-feuds would otherwise have no end and would 
spell the end of the Pathans. He saw as clear as daylight that, 
if he could persuade his people not to retaliate, the suicidal feuds 
would cease and the Pathans would be able to give a better 
account of their bravery. They took up his message, and put 
into practice^what with them became non-violence of the brave. 

Being so clear about his own faith and that of the Khndai 
Khidmatgars, there was for him no escape from resignation of 
his membership of the Congress Working Committee. His con- 
tinuing on it would have been anomalous and might have meant 
an end of his life’s work. He could not ask his people to join as 
recruits in the army and at the same -time forget the law of 
tribal retaliation. Ihe simple* Pathan would have argued with 
him — and the argument would have been irresistible — that the 
present war was a war of retaliation and revenge, and that there 
was no difference between it and their blood-feuds. 

I do not know how far the Khansaheib has succeeded in 
carrying his message to his people. This I know that with him 
non-violence is a matter not of intellectual conviction but of 
intuitive faith. Nothing can, therefore, shake it. About his 
followers he cannot say how far they will adhere to it. But that 
does not worry him. He has to do his duty which he owes 4o 
them The result he leaves to God. He derives his ohivisa from 
ffee Holy Quran. He is a devout Musalman. During his stay 
me fm ovex a ‘year I nev^ saw him miss his namaz 
€» his JSomzan fast eaccept when he was ilL But his 
devot&m to l^am do^ not mean (Msre^)^t for other faiths. He 
has read the Gita. BBs reading is slight but selective, and he 
immediaMy assimiiat^ what appeals to him. He lothes long 
argument and does not take long to make up his min/i if he 
succeeds in his mission, it would mean the solution of man y 
another problem But the result, no one can pi^dict. “The lot. 
is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord.” 

Sevagram 16-7-40 
Harijem, 21-7-1940 
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THE BEST FIELD FOR AHIMSA 

Last week I wrote about three fields for the operation of 
^aMmsa. I propose to invite attention today to the fourth and 
the best field for the operation of non-violence. This is the 
family field, in a wider sense than the ordinary. Thus mem- 
bers of an institution should be regarded as a family. Non- 
violence as between the members of such families should be 
easy to practise. If that fails, it means that we have not deve- 
loped the capacity for pure non-violence. For, the love we have 
to practise towards our relatives or colleagues in our family or 
institution, we have to practise towards our foes, dacoits, etc. 
If we fail in one case, success in the other is a chimera. 

We have generally assumed that, though it may not be 
possible to exercise non-violence in the domain field, it is 
possible to do so in the political field. This has proved a pure 
delusion. Wp have chosen to describe our methods adopted so 
far as non-violence, and thus caritatured non-violemie itselL If 
non-violence it was, it was much pooh stuff that it paxjved t»e- 
iess at the critical moment. Ihe alphabet of aJmma is best 
learnt in the domestic school, and I can say from experiem^ 
that, if we secure success there, we are sure to do so everywhere 
else. For a non-violent person the whole world is one family. 
He wiU thus fear none, nor wiU others fear him. 

It will be retorted that those who satisfy such a test of non- 
violence wiU be few and far between. It is quite likely, but 
that is no reply to my proposition. Those who profess to believjBt 
in non-violence should know the implications of that belief. Aad 
if thteise feire them away, they'mre welcome to 
belief Now that the^ Wculdng Commi^ee 

the position dear, it is necessmy that those who chilff 
in mon-violence should' kmm 1$ espeded ^ 

the ranks of the, noiar-viK^teet army,, tStea 
An army, ' howev® 'OTsd!, ojf 

sohii^ 'jk likely some day to ^ Ihoae 

who are',i»]>t txul^ non-vioi^ Is never ; kW 
whethCTit iiicreases^or <teerea8^ , 

^8f ’ 
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Let no one understand from the . foregoing that a non- 
violent army is open only to those who strictly enforce in their 
lives all the implications of non-violence. It is open to all those 
who accept the implications' and make an ever-increasing 
endeavour to observe them. There never will be an army of 
perfectly non-violent people. It will be formed of those who 
will honestly endeavour to observe non-violence. For the last 
fifty years I have striven to make my life increasingly non- 
violent and to inspire my co-workers in the same direction, and 
I think I have had a fair amount of success. The growing dark- 
ness around, far from damping my zeal and dinaming my faith, 
brightens them, and makes the implications of non-violence 
more clearly visible to me. 

Sevagram>, 15-7-40 
Harijan, 21-7-1940 
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HOW TO CULTIVATE AHIMSA ? 

1 

Q. What is the good of your crying “dhimsa, ahiwsa’’ in 
season and out of season ? Will it by itself teach people to bfe 
non-violent? Would it not be -better, instead, to tell people 
how pure ahimsa or the ahimsa of the strong can be cultivated ? 

X Yours is a very timely and opportune question. ^I have 
-attetnpted before this on more occasions 4;han one to answer it. 
But my e®3r1: has, I confess, been rather desultory. I have hot 
concentrated upK)n it, or given it the weight I might have. This 
was all right while I was devoting all my energy to forging means 
to give battle^ to the government. But it had the result of re- 
tarding the growth of pure ahimsa, so that today we are not 
even within ken. of the ahimsa, of the strong. If we now want to 
advance further, we ought, at least for some time, to completely 
forget the idea of offering non-violent resistance to constituted 
authority. If non-violence in the domestic field is successfully 
achieved, we shall surely see the non-violence .against constituted 
4ftthority revived in its purified form, and it wiU be irresistible. 

Ifow ^at I am no longer in the Congress, I may not offer civil 
even in my own pei^n in its name. But I am 
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certainly free to oiREer civil disobedience in my individual capacity 
whenever it may be necessary to. No one need suppose that all 
civil disobedience will necessarily be tabcx> while the country is 
still being educated in the ahimsa of the strong. But tho^ who 
may want to join the non-violent force of my conception should 
not entertain any immediate prospect of civil disobedience. They 
should understand that, so long as they have not ‘realized ahimsu 
in their own person in its pure form, there can be no civil dis- 
obedience for them. 


Let not the mention of pure ahimsa frighten anybody. If we 
have a clear conception of it and have a living faith in its match- 
less efficacy, it will not be found to be so hard to practise as it is 
sometimes supposed to be. It will be well to remember the im- 
mortal Mahabharata verse in this connection. The Seer Fmt 
therein loudly proclaims to the whole world that Dhatma in- 
cludes within itself both legitimate Artha and Kama, and asks 
why men do not follow the royal road of Dharma that leads to 
both earthly and spiritual bl|ss. Dharma here does not signify 
mere observance of externals- It signifies the way crff trutib and 
non-violence. Hie scriptii]^ have given w two 
maxims. One of th^ is : Ahimm is the sui^CTae Imw m 
DhaTrrva.” The other is : “ There is no other Law odr DtMwa 
than Truth.” These two maxims provide us the key to all lawful 
Artha and Kama. Why should we then hesitate to act up to 
them ? Strange as it may appear, the fact remains that people 
find the easiest of things oftentimes to be the most difficult to 
follow. The reason, to borrow a term from the science of physics, 
lies in our inertia. Physicists tell us that inertia is an essentiri, 


and in its own place* a most useful, quality of mattor. It ^ 
alone which steadies the universe and prevents it 
at a tangent. But for it the latter would be a dmm of 
inertia becomes an incubiis and a vice- when it the: 

to old ruts. It is this kind of ine^ wMch is 
■rooted prejudice that to prac^ pure :tt 

up to us to* get rid of this intmbusw , Tlid first 
’is firmly to resolve that all untruth' md 

taboo to us, Whatever sacriffice it the 

good these 'imy ^seem to achieve is in «ly, but in 

reali^ it is. deadly po^isom If oinr -is film mA our^ 
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conviction clear, it would mean half the battle won, and the 
practice of these two qualities would come comparatively easy 
to us. 

Let us confine ourselves to ahimsa. We have all alofig re- 
garded the spinning wheel, village crafts, etc. as the pillars of 
ahimsa, and so indeed they are. They must stand. But we have 
now to go a step further. A votary of ahimsa will of course base 
upon non-violence, if he has not already done so, all his relations 
with his parents, his children, his wife, his servants, his depend- 
ants, etc. But the real test will come at the time of political or 
communal disturbancdfe or under the menace of thieves and 
dacoits. Mere resolve to lay down one’s life under the circijm- 
stances is not enough. There must be the necessary qualifica- 
tion for making the sacrifice. If I am a Hindu, I must fraternize 
with the Musalmans and the rest. In my dealings with them I 
may not make any distinction between my co-religionists and 
those who might belong to a different faith. I would seek- oppor- 
tunities to serve them -without any feeling of fear or un- 
imturalness. The word ‘ fear ’ can have no place in the dictionary 
of ahimsa. Ha-ving thus qualified himself by his selfless service, 
a votary of pure ahimsa -will be in a position to make a fit 
offering of himself in a communal conflagration. Similarly, to 
meet the menace of thieves and dacoi-ts, he -will need to go 
among, and cultivate friendly relations -with, the commxmities 
from whidh -thieves and dacoits generally come. 

' A brilliant e x a mp le of this kind of work is provided by 
'^vMianfcar Maharaj. His work among the criminal tribes in 
Gujarat'has evoked prai^ even of title Baroda State authorities. . 
Ihere is an almost unlimited field for this kind of work, and ft 
does not call for any other talent in one besides pure lo-ve. 
Ravishankar Maharaj is an utter stranger to English. Even his 
knowledge of Gujarati is barely sufficient for everyday use. But 
God has blessed him -wi-th unlimited neighbourly love. His 
simplicity easily .wins aU hearts, and is the envy of everybody. 
Let his example provide a cue and inspiration to all those who 
may be sh miar ly engaged in other fields of sc^yagmha. 

Sevagram, 16-7-40 

Hasrijan, 21-7-1940 
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A FLAW IN AHIMSA 

Q. You have appealed to Britons to lay down arms and to 
adopt non-violence. But that raises a moral difiBculty. A’s 
ahimsa provokes B to himsa and makes him impervious to 
appeal to his heart. If a non-violent man comes up against an 
inanimate thing, his non-violence will have no effect on it. There 
is, therefore, some flaw somewhere in your belief. It is likely 
that ahimsa may have success in a restricted field. If so, what 
use is it for universal purposes ? Your claim, therefore, of its 
universal use falls to the ground. 

A.- Ahimsa cannot be ^smissed so lightly as you think. 
Ahimsa is the strongest force known. But if all can the 
strongest force with equal ease, it would lose its importance. We 
have not been able yet to discover the true measure of the in- 
numerable properties of an article of daily use like water. Some 
of its properti^ fill us with Let vtB no^ iiieire&E% niatee 

light of a force of the subtlest kind like aMmm, and let us tey t© 
Aian vaf^r its hidden power with patience and Wiftin a 

brief ^ace of ' time we have carried to a fairly OTcceasftd ©»- 
elusion a great exp«±nent in the use of this force. As you know 
I have not set much store by it. Indeed I have hesitated evai to 
can it an experimrat in ahimsa. But according to the legend, as 
llama’s name was enough to ^at stones, even so the movraomt 
carried on in the name of ahimsa brought about a gr^t awafcra^ 
j pg in tl^ country and carried us ahead. It is difficult to feeeca^ 
the pc^ibiMties whm men with unflinching toi& carry ipi* 
periment forlher forward. To, say ^iat who 

are all insensible is saa exaggerate.. Some do 
senses, but we are bemad to be natekai a 

TOA ral law on th<»e exceptki^ The safest tsaaiese & tip 

the straagth of mrr tsual top 

'is that in noost cases mmr-vMeace' 'wWUe of 

vIoTepr*^ ppd It is safe to inf^ hfoan^ it 
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But let US consider for a moment inanimate objects. He will 
surely break his head who strikes it against a stone. But 
supposing a stone comes against us through space, we can escape 
it by stepping aside, or if there is nowhere to step aside, we can 
bravely stay where we are and receive the stone. That will 
mean minimum injury and, in case it proves fatal, the death will 
not be as painful as it would be if we made an effort to ward 
it off. 

Extend" the thought a little further, and it is easy to see that, 
if a senseless man is left alone and no one tries to resist him, he is 
sure to exhaust himself. Indeed, it is not quite inconceivable that 
the loving sacrifice of many may bring an insane man to his 
senses. Instances are not wanting of absolutely insane people 
having come back to their senses. 

Sevagram, 22-7-40 
Harijm, 28-7-1940 
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NOT QUITE SO BAD 


A friend quotes from a letter received from an English 
friend : 


you think that Mahatma's appeal to every Briton is 
to produce right reactions in the mind or heart of a 
sfcgle Briton 7 That appeal has prc^ahly created more ill-wilL 
ttett anything recmUy. We live in astonishing and critical 
times, ^ and it is frigh^uB? difficult to decide what, should be 
done. At any rate we should try to avoid obvious dangers. 
So far as I can see, Mahatma's unadulterated policy must in- 
evitably lead to disaster for India. How far he himself intends 
following it I do not know, for he has a wonderful ^ way of 
adopting hin^self to his material.” 


Well, I happen to know that many more than one single 
l^rt have been toudbed by my ^‘Appeal to Every Briton’’. I 
know that many Ikigii^i friends were anxious for me to take 
mch step. But I do not want to take comfort from the 
however pl^^g in ^tself, at English friends. What 
^for xr^ is to know that at least one Englishman thiriks 
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as stated in the extract. Such knowledge should put me on my 
guard. It should make me more careful, if po^ble, in the selec- 
tion of the words I use to express my thought But no displeasure 
even ,of the dearest friends can put me off the duty I see clearly 
in front of me. And this duty of making the Appeal was so 
peremptory that it was impossible for me to put it off. As certain 
as I am writing this, the world has to come to the state to whidi 
I have invited Britain. Those who will be witn^ses of that 
happy and not far-off event will recalj. my Appeal with gladness. 

1 know that the Appeal has hastened its advent. 

Why should a single Briton resent an appeal to him to be 
braver than he is, to be better than he is in every reject ? He 
may plead inability, but he cannot be displeased by an appeal to 
his nobler nature. 

Why should the Appeal breed any ill-will at aU ? There is 
no cause given for.it by the manner or the matter of the Appeal. 
I have not advised cessation of fight. I have advised lifting it to 
a plane worthy of human nature, of the divinity man shares with 
God Himself. H thd hfiMea meaning <£ the remaris is &at hj 
malrin g the A^jeal if'have strmgthened Nazi life st^ge®- 

ti<m <|o^ not bear scrutiny. Herr Hitler can cfflly be ©OBfiMmded 
by the adoption by Britain of the novel method of fighting, At 
one single stroke he will find that all his trem^dcms ^mament 
h^ been put out of action. A warrior lives on his wars whether 
offensive or defensive. He suffers a collapse, if he finds that his 
waxring capacity is unwanted- , 

My Appeal is not from a coward to brave people to shed 
their bravery, nor is it a mockery from a fair-weather friend to 
one in distress. I sugg^t to the writer to re-read my Aj^jeal in 
fioLe li^rt of my explanation. 

Ckie thiijg Herr Hitler, as esveay critic, may say. I a fisei 
without any kn.Qwle(%e of the wmid ot human wisUBes Ofel 
would be a harmless o^ti^cate wMdr sfeed estjid^ ID-wiB 

nor anger. It would be hanhi^s' befcause i lawd ajch 

'6ei&%ates before no#. 'This one troUMbe many 

'^d I hope not'the h>st»»for my 
not yet ended. ' - , ■ , ; ■■ .f- ■ 

So far es India is ccmcmr^ my mm 

• . never harm , if she s^pm it H fiaifet : reacts 

therer can be no harm accrrang 

N,T.— ao. ' 
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pursue it. The correspondent has lighted upon my strong point 
when he says ; “ Mahatma has a wonderful way of adapting 
himself to his material” My instinctive knowledge of my mate- 
rial has given me a faith which cannot be moved. I feel within 
me that the material is ready. My instinct has not betrayed me 
once. But I must not build much upon past experience. “ One 
step enough for me.” 

Sevagram, 24-7-40 

JSarijan, 28-7-1940 
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WI^T OF THE ‘ WEAK MAJORITY ’ ? ' 

Prof. Timur of Islamia College, Peshawar, writeb . 

‘‘The world is indebted to you for revealing to it in these 
hard times the hidden values of non-violence. The experiment 
which you want to make of defending India against foreign 
aggression without the use of arms would be the boldest moral 
experiment of aU times. There are two possible results of 
such a course. Either the conscience of the invaders may be 
awakened by the love of the invaded and they may repent 
of their sin. Or the proud havaJders may take non-violence as 
a sign of physical weakness and degeneration, and may think 
it right to subiugate, n^e over, and exploit^ a* wea^ people. 
This is the doctrine of N&tzsche which is foSow^ in practice 
by A great loss is involved in such ictegtiest M the 

^ I^y^cally strong, A few |StrongwiIled 
mj^nbers of the oonguered nation rt^y refuse to own allegiance 
to the conquerors, but the large majority always submits and 
adopts servEe manners to pr^rve its existence. Among them 
may be fouM great scientists, philosophers and artists. Genius 
and moral length are not always combined in the same man. 
The strong man^does not need armies to defend his liberty. 
He sacrifice his body to preserve his souL Such men are, 
however, few and far between. It is the weak miijority which 
needs protection. The question is how to protect it by non- 
vi^^nt methods. This is tte real difficulty which every patriot 
fe^ when he thinks of adopting ncm-violence for the defence 
. his <^mntTy. 

you would be kind -to throw light cm this 

c^ly issue of 
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The weak majority no doubt needs protection. If all were 
soldiers either of ahvmsa or himm, no such questions"^ call for 
discussion in these columns would arise, Tha:e is always a weak 
majority that would want protection against mar# mi^hiet The 
orthodox method we know. Nazism is its logical outcome. It is 
an answer to a definite want. A terrible wrong wantonly per- 
petrated against a whole nation cried out for redress. And 
Hitler arose to avenge it. Whatever the ultimate fortime of the 
war, Germany will not be humiliated again. Humanity will not 
stand a second outrage. But in seeking to avenge the wrong by 
the wrong method of violence brought to very near perfection. 
Hitler has brutalized not only Germans but a large part of 
humanity. The end of it we have not yet reachM. For Britain, 
so long as she holds to the orthodox method, has to wpy the 
Nazi methods, if she is to put up a successful defence. Thus the 
logical outcome of the violent method seems to be increasingly 
to brutalize man including “ the weak majority ”, For it has to 
give its defenders the required me^isure of co-operation. 

Now imagine the saAe majority defmdeS after the indlM)d- 
of non-violence. As It admits of no m> ftaiid, no 

malice, it must raise the moral tone of tfao (fefenigik Hmce ^ere 
will be a corresponding rise in the moral tone c€ the 
majority ” to be defended. No doubt there will be difference in 
degree, but not in kind. * 

But the snag comes in when we consider the ways and 
means of working the non-violent method. In working the otlUr, 
there is no difficulty in getting the human roateriaL Therefoi^ 
that way seems easy. In getting non-violent defenders, we have 
to pick and choose. Money cannot buy them. The ncm-vkitoi 
process is wholly different from the one comm<mly JroiTO. i 
can only say that my own exp^ence in organCTug 
action for haM a c^tmy fills me with hope 
succeeded in a marked meagre 

piajorify But 'half a c^tury is nothing liie 

hidden possibiEties of this force and worMcg 
^erefore, like the correqponteit wim tmkt 

violence Aotild, according to feehr 

the It has though 

at the Same dlne^ a^ most diffichh^^ mailing on 
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uncharted waters. I have to take soundings every half-hour. 
The difficulty only braces me for the struggle. 

Sevagram, 6-8-40 
Harijan, 11-8-1940 
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IS NON-VIOLENCE IMPOSSIBLE ? 

“One may admit that in theory non-violence is an infalli- 
ble weapon, and that no power on earth can be a match for 
the man who has achieved non-violence to the fullest extent. 
But is this possible? There may be a rare yogi who can tame 
wild beasts like lions and tigers and render them meek aa 
lambs, but the average man must resort to a rifle or similar 
weapon to protect himself against such beasts. You with your 
wonderful power may convert others by the sheer force of 
your thought, but the average mah has to have recourse t^ ^ 
worldly remedies like a law court, pleaders and so on. Even 
in the dm and distant past we rarely hear of men who prac- 
tised aJiimsa in daily affairs. Lord Buddha tried for a time 
to lead people along the path of ahimsa, but what happened 
after him ? Society went back to its old ways, forgetting Bud- 
vdha's teaching. *Ihe' past, toerefore, offers little promise, for 
fthe future, of ^>ciety going along the lines of ahimsd any more 
than it ^las done before, and our sages, therefore, must have 
wisely ^ft the world and re^rfed to the for^ for prac^^sh;^ 
truth and non-vicience. You may inspire a few persons th 
skidy khiima but society as a whole fe not likely to take to it. 
The same argument applies to hidia as a nation. She must 
needs seek means other^than those of oMmm in order to win 
her liberty. It is idle to expect an infant learning his primer 
to understand a book like Hlak’s Gita. Even so is it idle to 
expect people steeped in worldly pleasures to xmderstand . the* 
infallibility of oMmsa. Besides ahimsa is the, final goal, attain- 
mmt of which requires much greater preparation than is re- 
- quired in order tS obtain a degree in medjciue or engineering. 
We shall have to have numerous colleges and universities 
the tfeaching of the j^hce and art of taru^ and non-violence. 
Today JK)ciety directs its energies to creating new W9XLts and 
, them. How do you expect it to turn those energies;- 

dteectoi of researches in ? ” 
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The doubts and difficulties raised by this correspondent 
occur to others also, and I have on various occasions tried to 
solve them too. But when the Working Committee of the Con- 
gress has been instrumental in making of dhimsa a live is^ie, it 
seems necessary to deal with th^e doubts and difficulties at some 
length. 

The correspondent doubts in substance the universal applica- 
tion of ahimsa, and asserts that society has made little progress 
towards it. Teachers like Buddha arose and made some effort 
with some little success perhaps in their lifetime, but society is 
just where it was in spite of them. Ahimsa may be gcrod enough 
to be the duty of an individual ; for society it is good for nothing, 
and India too will have to take to violence for her freedom 

The argument is, I think, fundamentally wrong. The last 
statement is incorrect inasmuch as the Congress has adhered to 
non-violence as the means for the attainment of Swaraj. It has 
indeed gone a step further. The question having been raised as 
to whether non-violence continues to be the weapon against all 
internal disturbapces,*the AXC.C. clearly gave the answer in ^ 
affirmative. It is only for protecticm agpinst outwfe ag^essieo 
that the Congress^has maintained that it would K necessary to 
have an arlny. And then even on this matte: there ww a i^- 
siderable body of the members of the AXC.C. who voted against 
the resolution. This dissent has got to be reckoned with when 
the question voted upon is one of principle. The Congress policy 
must always be decided by a majority vote, but it does ijot can^ 
the minority vote. It stands. Where there is no principle in- 
volved and there is a programme to be carried out, the minority 
has got to foUow the majority. But where there is a 
involved, the dissent stands, and it is bound to express itsett M 
practice when the occasion arises. That means that Isr 

all occasions an<^ all purposes has been recognized by a 
however small it may be, apd that almasa as a remen^'fe'feh hssWl 
by society has made fair strides. Whetfiet it wffl 
strides or no is a different matter. The WoAhig *®- 

^lution, therefore, fails to laid any si^pmt eofffe^iWaiii- 

ent's ddubts. On the cmltrary it Sh € 

dispel them ' ■ " 

Now for- the argumoit ®mt I ate but it i^ivWual, a®d^ 
‘what little society has done in the df isAimso is dt^ td 
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my influence, and that it is sure to disappear with me. This is 
not right. The Congress has a number of leaders who can think 
for themselves. The Maulana is a great thinker of keen intellect 
and vast reading. Few can equal him in his Arabic and Persian 
scholarship. Experience has taught him that ohimsa alone can 
make India free. It was he who insisted on the resolution 
accepting ahimsa as a weapon against internal disturb|mces. 
Pan^t Jawaharlal is not a man to stand in awe of anyone. His 
study of history and contemporary events is second to none. It ■ 
is after mature thought that he has accepted ahimsa as a means 
for the attainment of Swaraj. It is true that he has said that he 
would not hesitate to accept SWaraj if non-violence failed and 
it could be won by means of violence. But that is not relevant 
to the present issue. There are not a few other big names in 
the Congress who believe in ahimsa as the only weapon at least 
for the attainment of Swaraj. To think that all of them will 
give up the way of ahimsa as soon as I am gone, is to insult 
them and to insult human nature. We must believe that every- 
one can think for himself. Mutual respect to that extent is 
essential for progress. By crediting our companions with inde- 
pendent judgment we strengthen them and make it easy for 
them to be independent-minded even if they are proved to be 
weak. 

I hope neither the corre^ondent nor anyone else believes 
that the Congress or many Congress leaders have bidden good- 
bye to atemsa. To the limited extent that I have jpointed out 
faith ih has been r^terated and niade clear beyond ahy 

doubt by the Congress. I agree that thp jinait l^d down by tie 
Congr^ considerably ^arrows dpvnn t$e sphere of ahimsa and 
dims its splendour. But the limited ahimsa of the Congress is 
good enough for the purpose of our present argument. For I 
am trying to make out that the field of ahimsa is widening and 
the limited acceptance of ahimsa by*' the Congress sufficiently 
supports my position. > 


^ ff we turn our eyes to the time of which history has any 
Igcord down to our own time, we shall find that man has been 
Readily progressing towards ahimsa. Our remote ancestors 
l^lipibals. llien came a time when they were fed up with 
aud they began, to live on chase. Next came a 
' man was ashamed of leading the life of a wandering 
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hunter. He therefore took to agriculture and depended prin- 
cipally on mother earth for his food. Thus from being a nomad 
he settled down to civilized stable life, founded villages and 
towns, and from member of a family he became member of a 
community and a nation. All these are signs of progressive 
ahimsa and dimi nishing himsa. Had it been otherwise, tiie 
human species should have been extinct by now, even as many 
of the lower species have disappeared. 

Prophets and avatars have also taught the lesson of obwnsa 
more or less. Not one of them has professed to teach hhnsa. 
And how should it be otherwise ? Himsa does not need to be 
taught. Man as animal is violent, but as Spirit is non-violent. 
The moment he awakes to the Spirit within he cannot remain 
violent. Either he progresses towards ahimsa or rushes to his 
doom. That is why the prophets and avatars have tau^t the 
lessons of truth, harmony, brotherhood, justice, etc — all attri- 
butes of ahimsa.' 

, And yet violence seems to persist, even to the extent of 
thinking people like the aar^pcmdent regarding it as the final 
weapon. But, as I have shown, Mstory and experiemae are 
against him. / 

If we believe that mankind has steadily progrffised towarsfe 
ahimsa, it follows that it has to progress towards it stili fur^ 
ther. Nothir^ in this world is static, everything is kinetic. If 
there is no progression, then there is inevitaWe retrogreBSMm. 
No one can remain without the eternal cycle, unless it be God 


Himself. 

The present war is the saturation point in violence. It 
speUs to my mind also its doom. Daily I have testimony of 
the fact that ahimsa was never before appreciated by 
as it is today. All the testimony from the West that 1 
to receive points in the same (hrectimi. Th^ | 

itself to ahimsa however limited 1 invtte the 
and doubters like lum io ^®d tiieir donte 
fident^ into the sacred sacrificial fee of W 

little doubt that the Ccm^ress will retrace 
willing.” Well has Prifeah, cwir po^ simg ; " 

Happiest are that pJnnge hi 

•Hae looker&mi are all but 



Seva^ran^ 5-8-^ 
Harijcm, 11-8-1940 
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THE LIVE ISSUE 
Wait, Watch, and Pray 

A few members of the A. I. C. C. who are out-and-out 
believers in non-violence visited Sevagram the other day. Son\e 
of them had remained neutral on the Delhi resolution, some 
had opposed it. What was the right attitude ? What were they 
to do next ? What was the programme before them ? Should 
they not retire forthwith t These and other questions were 
i troubling them, and they did not know what to do. In response 
Gandhiji began to do some loud thinking. 

“Wait, watch, and pray,” said he, and remained silent for 
a while. Then he said : “ You must carefully follow what I am 
writing from week to week. You must be absolutely sure that 
you are out-and-out believers in non-violence. Can your ahimsa 
stand the test ? ' Rehearse to yourself what you would do in 
case of a riot. Those who have differed from us are no cowards. 
If they say that they cannot do vdthout an army and police, 
they deserve a respectful hearing. I myself do not know what 
I should do ^ a difficult situation. You know I have capitu- 
lated on the question of the desirability of maintaining a police 
force. But what I can say is diat I shall hope to behave non- 
vkilently, should the occaaon arise. I should not liVp to, die 
before my death. I do not want to prepare India for military 
defence &om today. We ^ottld never forget that we are not 
the whe^e of India. The Congre^ is without doubt a powerful 
organization, but the Congress is not the whole of India. The 
Congress may not have an army, but those who do not believe 
in non-violence wiU. And if the Congress too surrenders, there 
is no one to represent die no-army mentality. This was my 
argument in a nutshelL But I failed to carry conviction. 
Therefore I must find fault not with my comrades but with my- 
self. There must be some weakness in my argument, and so I 
miBt pr^are myself to carry conviction to those who differ 
me.” 
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“ But,” he added, “ I have digressed. What you and I have 
to do is to show our ahimsa, when there is rioting or similar 
disturbance. If every one of us, wherever he is, begins doing 
so there will come into being a non-violent army. .Even the 
limited non-violence that all are subscribing to would not have 
come into being, if we had seen no successful demonstraticais 
of it. So we have to Hold dn to our faith, even if wh«i the 
time comes we may fail. There is no use arguing with the coat- 
rades who have differed from us, I hope, only temporarily. The 
question is one of demonstrating the truth in us, and we won’t 
do it, unless we show that we have no malio^ no bitterness, no 
inclination to find faults. We have to prepare ourselves fcs: the 
terrible ordeal The testing time may come sooner than we 
imagine. I am sailing on an uncharted sea. I have no cut and 
dried programme, and I am brooding from moment to mommt 
In the meanwhile follow my weekly writings and carry out the 
constructive programme. The time for resignation is not yet 
We must not be misunderstood.” 


“ But,” said a worker, “ you have a^al us to r^iie feiEM- 
diately, and all of us are rea<^.” 

“Your readiness is good, and it is eshoi^ for am ^ Ihe 
time being. If yoU conscientiously voted against tte tielhi 
resolution, you did nothing wrong; if you remamed neutral 
you did nothing wrong. You would have been wrong, if you 
had joined hands with those who a>ught to defeat the resoluti&n 
on any but the ground of non-violence. For having given j^ur 
vote on the Wardha resolution and having lost, you could not 
vote against the Delhi resolution which was the natural corollary 
of the Wardha resolution.” 

“But it was by accident that those who voted a^inst the 
Delhi resolution, did so.” 

“No, it was by design. They are no. believers tt afcS®*- 
violence to the exteait you are, but they wanted lo 
resolution for the sake of their policy.” 


“But then how long are we to remain in the 
“ I cannot give a definite answer. I shaS have ^ Vrith 
the We must not nidi the ItaidaBa Work- 

ing Committee. If they find that the out^^l^ waj-ViblTO 
people were the sv&taining part of the crganizatkm, 

they will retrace their st^.” 
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“ Then how long shall we wait ?” 

“ Until I give you the word.” 

“ But,” said one of them, “ I disliked the Wardha resolution 
and wanted to resign at once.” 

“You might have done so. Then, you would have been 
within your rights. But to do so now i^ht savour of violence 
and self-righteousness. You must rememlDer that I waited for 
more than a year before taking the final step, and then too I took 
it with the full approval of the friends of the Working 
Committee.” 

Sevagram, 7-8-40 M. D. 

Honjcn, 11-8-1940 
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MORAL SUPPORT 


A friend writes as follows : 

" On the declaration of war you had advised gi-Wng moral 
support to Britain. Many persons never understood the im- ' 
plications of such support. You have never explained them, 
either, so far as I know. I am a regular reader of Harijanbandhu^ 
but I have not seen a clear explanation there. Everyone puts, 
his own interpretation on the words. At the last sitting of the 
Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee the leaders said: ‘Bapii 
was ready to give moral suKKut to Britain. What else has the 
Congress done in its latest ‘resoluti<Hi? As a matter of fact,, 
the Congress asks for more than it promises to ^ve. Bapu 
was willing to give all for nothing.’ If war Is iteolf a. wrong 
act, how ean it deserve moral support or blOs^fa^ ? In the' 
M&haJ&arata, was fee i^lp that Lord Krife^ gave fo Arjihia. 
moral, or was 1^ mcue desfeuctive fe^ the deadliest weajxjns. 
of war?” 

I did explain in Harijcm what I meant by moral support. 

It is possible that the explanation fed not appear in Harijan- 
bandhu. In my English writings things are often left to be 
understood. The ellipses need, however, to be brought out hr 
translations. v 


Broadly speaking, Britain could have Jiad mofar support 
from the Congress, if only Ae had acted justly towards India, 
was no spirit of bargaining in my proposal becau^ th^ 
not offered in exchange for anything- 

niy friend poss^es moral strength which he 
fertmgh tapasya. And supp<®e I am in need of 
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strength. I shall not get it from him for the finking. He may 
always be ready to give it to me, but if I have not the capacity 
within me to take it from him, how shall I ever obtain it ? 
Moral support cannot really be given in the ^nse of giving. It 
automatically comes to him who is qualified to take it And 
such a one can take it in abundance. 

The Congress has this moral reservoir. The acceptance of 
the creed of truth and non^olence has been its tapasya. It has 
acquired world prestige through the acceptance of truth and 
non-violence for the attainment of its goal. If the Congre^ 
could have given its blessings to Britain, the world would have 
adjudged Britain’s cause to be just. The masses over whom the 
Congress holds sway would also have acknowledged justice to be 
on Britain’s side. But in all this the Congress 'Hould have had 
nothing material to give. The British government would, by 
its own action, have acquired moral prestige or str^gth. 
Though the Congress would not give one man or one pice as 
material aid, its moral support and blessings would definitely 
have turned the scales in favour of Britain. This is my belM. 
That my belief may be groumcB^ and that the Hefier 

had any moral prestige is quite possible. Tie determiiiatlcii ^ 
tto question is unnecessary for my argument. 

But the opportunity for rendering moral su|^rt new 
seems almost to have gone. The Congress felt itself unable to 
adopt my course. It cannot be taken mechanically. It pre- 
supposes a living faith in truth and non-violence. The greatest 
quality in the Congress is this that it has never claimed to have 
what it really does not possess. And therefore its r^lutions 
are dignified and carry force with them. 

The help that the Congress in its latest r^olution 
to give is material smd for a consideration, aninenOy 
doubt, but it is not ^an<^ calmot fe | 

suggest that this position ■ fe unlen^te'"'''o# ^ 

wrong. The resolution has dignity because it fe 
opinion of die majority. ^ Brtt P^s&ig it 
in my opinion, suirardered fee 
to have. Many congres^en say that, wfeSe^tl^ 
that they could attain Swaraj throng bwi 

never meant it to be understood that tl^- it abo 

through non-violence. The entire, ortslie world, however, 
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believed that the Congress was showing the golden way to the 
abolition of war. No one outside India ever dreamed that, if 
the Congress could wrest independence from a mighty power 
like Britain pmely through non-violence, it would not be able 
to defend it also by the same means. 

In my opinion Lord Krishna’s help to Arjuna cannot be 
said to be moral, because he himself had an army and was an 
expert in the art of war. Duryodhana acted foolishly in that 
he asked for Krishna’s army, while Arjima got what he wanted 
in the person of the expert in the science of war. Therefore, if 
we interpret the Mahabharata literally, Lord Krishna’s strength 
was certainly more destructive than that of his army. Because 
of his scientific skill Krishna was able, with an army of seven 
divisions, to d^troy Duryodhana’s arfiiy of eleven. But it is 
well known that I have never looked upon the Mahabharata -as 
a mere record of earthly warfare. In the garb of an epic the 
poet has described the eternal warfare within the individual as 
weU as in society, between Truth and Untruth, Violence and 
Non-violence, Eight and Wrong. Looking at the epic even 
superficially one can understand how the great Vyasa has 
demonstrated that in this war the victor was no better off than' 
the vanquished. Out of that vast concourse of warriors only 
seven remained to tell the tale. And the poet gives a true pic- 
ture of the woeful state of mind also of these seven. The author 
has shown clearly too that in armed warfare the contending 
parties are certain to stoop to meanness and trickery. When 
occaaon arose even the great Yudhishthira had to resort to 
untruth to save the battle. 

One more question af the 'writer remains to be answered. 
If war is itself a wrong act, how can it 1^ worthy of moral 
support or blessings ? I believe all war tS be wholly 'wrong. 
But if we scrutinize , the motives of . two warring parties, we may 
find one to be in the right and the <Jther in 'the ■wrong. For 
instance, if A wishds to seize B’s country, B is .obviously the 
■wronged one. Both fi^t 'with arms. I do not believe in violent 
warfare, but all the same, B, whose cause ^ jt^, deserves my 
aaoral help and blessings, 

"^evagram, 12-8-40 
18-8-1940 • 
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WHAT SHOULD A BRITON DO AND NOT DO ? 

Q, In your appeal ‘ To Every Briton ’ you say : You will 
invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini to take what they w^t 

You will give all your ‘ earthly possessions ’ but never your 

souls or your minds You will refuse to own allegiance to 

them.” Please explain clearly what a Briton should or should 
not do. I ask the question because, your answa: will have a 
bearing on the duty of every satyagmhL 

A. Not to 3rield your soul to the conqueror means toat ym 
will refuse to do that which your conscience forbids you to do. 
Suppose the * enemy ’ were to ask you to rub your no^ on the 
ground or to pull your ears or to go through such htimiliating 
performances, you will not submit to any of these humiliations. 
But if he robs you of your possessions, you will paid them becau^ 
as a votary of ahimsa you have from the l^inniiig dmded that 
earthly possessions have nothing to do Wito your That 
which you look upon as your own you may imp m Mig 
as the world allows you to own it. 

Not to yield your mind means thalV<^^ will not give way 
to any temptation. Man is oftentimes weak-mincfed enmi^ to 
be caught in the snare of greed and honeyed words. We see fihis 
happening daily in our social life. A weak-minded man can 
never be a satyagmM, The latter’s ‘no’ is invariably^ a ‘no^ 
and his ‘yes’ an eternal ‘yes’. Such a man alone has the 
strength to be la devotee of truth and oMmm. But hwe one 
must know the difference between steadfastoess and 
If after having said ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no ’ one finds out that the 
was wrong and in spite of that knowledge clm^ to It, If 
obstinacy and Jolly. It is nec^sary to think things out 
^ and thoroughly before coming to any decision. 

The meaning of refusal to own allegiam^ is dtet. Yw wffll 
not bow to the supremacy of the victor^ jcm wiK Itoi 

to attain his object Herr Hitler has never ^ 

Britain. He wants the British to admit drfe^t- Tte can 

then demand anything he likes from the and tte 

BIT 
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iiss psrforcG to yield. But if defeut is not udmittedj tiie 
enemy will fight until he has killed his opponent. A satyagrahi, 
however, is dead to his body even before the enemy attempts 
to kill him, i.e. he is free from attachment to his body and only 
lives in the victory of the soul. Therefore, when he is already 
thus dead, why should he yearn to kill anyone ? To die in the 
act of killing is in essence to die defeated. Because, if the enemy 
is imable to get what he wants from you alive, he will decide 
to get it after killing you. If, on the other hand, he realizes 
that you have not the remotest thought in your mind of raising 
your hand against him eyen for the sake of your life, he wiU 
lack the zest to kill you. Every himter has had this experience. 
No one has ever heard of anyone hunting epws. 

You may find that I have not answered the questions that 
you had in your mind. I haye made a humble effort and, dealt 
with your general question by giving you a few homely exam- 
ples. I hope that from them you will be able to deduce answers 
to the questions left imanswrared. ' 

Dignity of the soul and self-respect are interpreted 
differently by different persons. I am aware that self-respect is 
often misinterpreted. The over-sensitive man may see disres- 
pect or hurt in almost everything. Such a man does not really 
understand what self-fespect is. That has been my experience 
in man y cases. But no harm accrues even if a non-violent man 
holds mistaken notions of self-respect. He can die cheerfully 
for the sake of what he believes to be his dignity and self- 
respect. Only he has no right to injtire or kill the supposed 
wrong-doer. 

‘ Sevagram, 13-8-40 
Harijan, 18-8-1940 
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NAZISM IN ITS NAKEDNESS 
A Dutch friend writes : 

"‘You will perhaps be able to rmnember xm haviiig made 
a drawing of you at Romaln Rolland^s in 1931. before 

meeting you in person I followed the Indian moTement wiUi 
interest, in particular your leadership and your methods d 
combat I am a Dutchman and lived for many years in Ger- 
many, where I had built up a living as an artist. Kjsisia, which 
gained hold in Germany seven years ago, caused me nia|r 
conscientious doubts, especially with regard to the schociJ^ 
of my three children. I often thought of writii^ to ym to 
ask your advice; I knew, however, how fuUy srour time was o(^- 
pied and did not want to embarrass you with my difficult^. 
Eventually I managed to settle my aSairs to my own satis- 
faction. ^ 

It is just one year ago since I left my lm©s© hi Mto ldi 
to spend some time in Holland. Wh^ war brdtoe out te 
tember we did npt retam to Gammny tot iMpteed In 
since I had no wish, to e^>o^ my chll(tei to the sW® 

of a o6iintry at war. On 10th May, hy th® use of ercry p&sMfsr 
sabtlfi trick, Holland was ovetpoweted. ACto foar &js o* the 
most ruthless bombing we fled' to England and are imw on obt 
way to Java, the country of my birth, where 1 iKqpe to find 
work, not as one of the group which exiflotts the colraiy bat 
as a guest. 

Europe has put Its trust in violence, but for centuries pa^ 
in the wars of soldier against soldier rertain rules of chivalry 
were observed. Nazism has thrown that code overboard, ai^ 1 
can say with a clear conscience that no country has eveff made 
use of such vicious treachery, v illa i ny and cowardice In attain- 
ing its e nds as modem Gtamany. Ihe uihrin^ng esvm ^Pge 
chflciren is based on the eorerdse o* vMemse. 
aticaJly trains chBdr^ to maatas 

their own parmfes, 'tti fermuKsOly and'maeii aMte'y'IHfe ' same 
spirit. When Tn dten stated ■who fe Si© cowSe^ 
vMted me at home, ©it^sed ahoat QaaMtty;' 

<tecelved by the ^obs N^ism iMm to mSF 

bn. A ^ort eagtonaife® a^a|i ^ 

difference ^tween ^tofflan m Um 

'o®6tti ' 'CaSed ^ur mo'vwinont, ai^ 

tm 
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latter has perforce to yield. But if defeat is not admitted, the 
enemy will fight until he has killed his opponent. A satyagrahi, 
however, is dead to his body even before the enemy attempts 
to kill him, i.e. he is free from attachment to his body and only 
lives in the victory of the soul. Therefore, when he is already 
thus dead, why should he yearn to kill anyone ? To die in the 
act of killing is in essence to die defeated. Because, if the enemy 
is miable to get what he wants from you alive, he will decide 
to get it after killing you. If, on the other hand, he realizes 
that you have not the remotest thought in your mind of raising 
your hand against him eyen for the sake of your life, he will 
lack the zest to kill you. Every hvmter has had this experience. 
No one has ever heard of anyone hunting cpws. 

You may find that J have not answered the questions that 
you had in your mind. I have made a humble effort and, dealt 
with your general question by giving you a few homely exam- 
ples. I hope that from them you will be able to deduce answers 
to the questions left tmanswered. ' 

Dignity of the soul and self-respect are interpreted 
differently by different persons. I am aware that self-respect is 
often misinterpreted. The over-sensitive man may see disres- 
pect or hurt in almost everything. Such a man does not really 
understand what self-tfespect is. That has been my experience 
in many cases. But no harm accrues even if a non-Violent man 
holds mistaken notions of s^-re^ject He can die cheerfully 
for the sake of what he believe to be his ^gnity and self- 
r^)ecl Only he has no right to injure or kill the supposed 
wrongKfoer. 

' Sevagram, 13-8-40 
HaHjoti, 18-8-1940 
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I hope that my letter has not trespassed too much upon 
your time. On the return journey to Europe in a happier time 
which, if God wills, may soon be possible, I shall try to bring 
my wife and children for a short visit to you/" 

The friend has sent his name and address. But I witirfiold 
both for fear of harm coming to him through imnec^ary pub- 
licity. The letter must be valued on its own intrinsic merits. 

What, however, concerns me is not so much his characteri- 
zation, of Nazism as his belief that non-violent action may have 
no effect on Hitler or the Germans whom he has turned into so 
many robots. Non-violent action, if it is adequate, must influ- 
ence Hitler and easily the duj^d Gtermans. No man can be 
turned into a permanent machine. Immediately the dmd 
weight of authority is lifted from his head, he begins to function 
normally. To lay down any such general proposition as my 
friend has, betrays ignorance of the working of non-violence. 
The British Government can take no risks, can make no experi- 
ments in which they have not even a workable faitii. But if 
ever an opportunity could be ghrai to I shouM not 
to try, in ^ite of my wiiat wouM 

to 1^ impossible. For in aMmm it is nol the "votary wtio In 
his own strength. Strength com^ from God, If, tteefere, 
way ^ opened for me to go, He will give me the physical ^idur- 
ance and clothe my word with the needed power. Anywsry al 
through my life I have acted in that faith. Never have I attri- 
buted any independent strength to my^lf. This may be con- 
sidered by men^who do not believe in a higher Power than them- 
selves as a drawback and a helpless state* I must admit that 
limitation of ahvmsa if it be accounted as such, 

Sevagram, 6-8-40 
Hwrijan, 18-8-1940 


N. 
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AN INTERESTING DISCOURSE 
I 

The Scope of Ahinisa 

“You see that I am answering every one of your questions 
straightaway without the slightest hesitation. That is because 
the great question underlying your questions possesses me and 
I have rehearsed to myself every one of the situations arising 
out of the various implicatioins of ahimsa.” These words were 
uttered by Gandhiji towards the close of a long and interesting 
discourse with a number of friends from Poona who had come 
for the sole purpose of clearing thedr doubts on ahiima. They 
were all out-and-out believers in non-violence, or if they were 
not, they had come all the way from Poona in order to be such 
believers, after their doubts were cleared. Balasaheb Kher, the 
ex-Prime Minister of Bombay, accompanied them,* They had 
drawn up an exhaustive questionnaire, even at the risk of mak- 
ing some of their questions trite, for they did not want to leave 
any room for doubt. 

The first question was about the limits and implications of 
ahimsa and the extent of its application. Should one stop with 
the human species or extend it to all creation ? 

G^dhiji said : “ I was not prepared for tirfe question. For 
■Qie Congress <Mmsa is naturally confined to the political field 
and therefore only to the human ^ecies. Hence out-and-out 
non-violence means for our. purpose every variety of non- 
violence on the politiccil field. In concrete terms it covfers 
family relations, relations with constituted authority, internal 
disorders and external aggression. Put in another way it covers 
all human relations.” 

“ Then what about meat-eating and egg-eating ? Do they 
consist with non-violence ?” 

“They do. Otherwise we should have to exclude Mussal- 
®ans and Christians and a vast nurtber of Hindus as possible 
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co-workers in ahimsa. I have known many meat-eaters to be 
far more non-violent than vegetarians.” 

“But what if we had to give them up for the sake of a 
principle ?” 

“ Oh yes, we would, if we had to con^romise our principle. 
Our principle is defined as I have riiown already.” 

A Wrong Analogy 

“K, as you have said, Polish resistance to the German, 
invasion was almost non-violent, and you would thus seem to 
reconcile yourself with it, why do you object to the Wardha 
resolution of the Working Committee ?” 

“ Surely,” said Gandhiji, “ there is no analogy between the 
two cases. If a man fights with his sword single-handed against 
a horde of dacoits armed to the teeth, I should say he is fighting 
ahnokt non-violently. Haven’t I said to our women that, if in 
defence of their honour they used their nails and tieth and even 
a dagger, I should regard their conduct non-violent ? She does 
not know the distinction betwe^ himsa and ahimsa. ^le acts 
spontaneously. Suppcsing a mouse in fitting a cat teed to 
resist the cat with his sharp beak, would you call that tnouae 
violent ? In the same way, for the Poles to stand valiant^ 
against the German hordes vastly superior in numbers, miKtary 
equipment and strength, was almost non-violence. I should 
not mind repeating that statement over and over again. You 
must give its full value to the word ‘ almost ’. But we are 400 
millions here. If we were to organize a big army and prepare 
ourselves to fight foreign aggression, how could we by any 
stretch of imagination call ourselves almost non-violent, let 
alone non-violent ? llie Poles were unprepared for the wsij in 
which the enemy swooped down upon them. When we letf 
armed preparation, we conten^iate preparation t6 iaeei‘'4i^ 
violent combinaticai witii our stqjerior violeiKie. If lalia 
pr^ared herself that way, sfee Would amstitate IS» 
menace to world peara*. For, if we take that pa^ 
have to choc«e the path of ejqfioitaticai like 
nations. Iliat is why I still regret the momesHt •wUm 
lacked the power of convincing the Sards^ ^iid "Bf 

having pas^ that resolution we prodaipe^ wPlI 

the ahimsa we had sub®:ribed to all tiiese, iteas acflt 
ahimsa but a form of Tnmsa,” 
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Administering Non-violently 

Q. “ How will you run your administration non-violently ?” 

A. “ If you assume that we would have won independence 
by non-violent means, it means that the bulk of the country had 
been organized non-violently. Without the vast majority of 
people having become non-violent, we coxdd not attain non- 
violent Swaraj. If, therefore, we attain Swaraj by purely non- 
violent means, it should not be difficult for us to carry on the 
administration without the military. The goondas too will then 
have come imder our control. If, for instance, in Sevagram we 
have five or seven goondas in a population of seven hundred who 
are non-violently organized, the five or seven will either live 
rmder the discipline of the rest or leave the village. 

“ But you will see that I am answering the question with 
the utmost caution, and my truth ma ke s me admit that we might 
have to Tnaintain a pohce force. But the police will be after our 
pattern, and not the British pattern. As we shall have adult 
suffrage, the voice of even the youngest of us will count. That 
is why I have said that the ideally non-violent State will be an 
ordered anarchy. That State will be the best governed which 
is governed the least. The pity is that no one trusts me with 
the reins of government ! Otherwise I would show how to 
govern non-violently. If I maintain a pohce force, it will be 
a body of reformers.” 

“But,” someone retorted, “you had the power in the 
Congress?” , , 

“That was a paper-boat,” said Gandhiji. “And then you 
must not forget that I never scared the Congress ministries. 
Munshi and Pantji came in for a lot of strictures from me. As 
I have said in another connection, even the dirty water from the 
gutter, when it mixes with the water of the Ganga, becomes as 
pure as the Ganga water ; even so I had expected even the 
goondas would work under Congress discipline. But evidently 
,our ministers had not attained the purt£3dng potency of the 
fabled Ganga.” 

“ But,” said Shri Kher, intervening at this stage, “ the Con- 
fess ministers had no non-violent power with them. Even if 

goondas had run amok and had been allowed to go uncheck^ 
jp^^^uld have dealt untold havoc. I do not know how even 
‘jifB wt^d have dealt with them.” 
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“Surely, surely,” said Gandhiji, “I had rehearsed such 
situations. The ministers could on such occasions have gone 
out and allowed themselves to be done to death by the gootidos. 
But let us face the fact that we had not the requisite aMmm. 
We went in with our half-baked ahimm. I do not mind it* 
inasmuch as we gave up power the moment we felt we ^diould 
give it up. I am sure that, if we had adhered to strictest non- 
violence during these two or three years, the Congress would 
have made a tremendous advance in the direction of ahimm 
and also independence.” 

“ But ” said Balasaheb, “ four or five years ago when thare 
was a riot, and I appealed to the leaders to go and throw them- 
selves into the conflagration, no one was ready.” 

“ So you are supporting my argument. You agree that our 
loyalty to ahirasa was lip-loyalty and not heart-loyalty. And 
if even the half-baked nhimsa carried us a long way, does it 
not follow that thorough ahimsa would have carried us very 
far indeed, even if it had not already brought us to the goal ?” 

Non-viotet Army 

“ But we cannot visualize how you will stand lum-victestiy 
against a foreign invasion.” ^ 

“ I cannot draw the whole picture to you becau^ we have 
no past experience to fall back upon and there is no re^tf 
facing us t^ay. We have got the Government army manned by 
the Sikhs, Pathans and Gurkhas. What I can conceive is this 
that with my non-violent army of, say, two thousand people I 
should put myself between the two contending armies. But 
this, I know, is no answer. I can only say that we shall be able 
to reduce the invader's violence to a minimum. The general 
of a non-violent army has got to have greater prepuce of mijo^ 
than that of *a violent army, and God would bless Kim wift Ite 
necessary resourcefulne^ to meet situations as they > 

Shri Kher now raised a philosophical question. Tte 
he said, “ is made up of pairs of cf)posites. Wh^ fe feir* 
th^e courage too. When we walk on the edge df 4 
We walk warily, for we have fear. Fear is nCt a to 
Will your non-violent army be alK>ve th^ ^ 

“No” said Gandhiji, replying in the ter- 
minology. “ No, for the simple rea^m that WiE rei^e- 

sent one of the pair — uMmsu— out teM® and 
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ahimsa. Neither I nor my army is above the pair of opposites. 
The state of gunatita, in the language of the Gita, rises above 
himsa and ahimsa both. Fear has its use, but cowardice has 
none. I may not put my finger into the jaws of a snake, but the 
very sight of the snake need not strike terror into me. The 
trouble is that we often die many times before death overtakes 
us. 

“ But let me explain what my army will be like. They need 
not and will not have the resourcefulness or understanding of 
the general, but they will have a perfect sense of discipline to 
carry out faithfully his orders. The general should have the 
quality which commands the unquestioning obedience of his 
army, and he will expect of them nothing more than this 
obedience. The Dandi March was entirely my conception. 
Pandit Motilalji first laughed at it, he thought it to be a quixotic 
adventure, and Jamnalalji suggested instead a march on the 
Viceroy’s House ! But I could not think of anything but the 
salt march as I had to think in terms of millions of our country- 
men. It was a conception that God gave me. Pandit Motilalji 
argued for some time, and then he said he must not argue, as 
after all I was the general and he must have faith in me. Later 
when he saw me in Jambusar he was completely converted, for 
he saw with his own eyes the awakening that had come over the 
masses. And it was an almost magical awakening. Where in 
history shall we find parallels of the cool courage that our 
women displayed in such large numbers ? 

^ And yet none of the thousands who took part in the move- 
ment were above the average. They were erring, sinning mor- 
tals. God has a way of making use of the most fragile instru- 
ments and remaining Himself untouched by everything. Only 
He is gunatita^ 

The Real Equipment 

‘‘ And then what after all is the army that wins ? You 
know Rama’s reply to Vibhishana when the latter wondered 
how Rama would be able to conquer a foe hke Ravana, when he 
had no chariot, no armour, nor any shoes to his feet ? Rama 
says 

“The chariot, my dear Vibhishana, that wins the victory 
for Rama is of a different sort from the usual oqe. Manliness 

V _ * Gaihiili <mly made a refereoee to these verses from Tulsidas’ Ramayan. 

here fully for the benefit of the reader. M.D. 
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and courage are its wheels; unflinching truth and character its 
banners and standards; strength, discriminatkjn, self-restraint 
and benevolence its horses, with forgiveness, mercy, equanimity 
their reins ; prayer to God is that conqueror’s unerring chario- 
teer, dispassion his shield, contentment his sword, charity his 
axe, intellect his spear, and perfect science his stout bow. 
pure and unwavering mind stands for a quiver, his mental 
quietude and his practice of yama and niyama stand for 
sheaf of arrows, and the homage he pays to Brahmans and his 
guru is his impenetrable armour. There is no other equipment 
for victory comparable to this ; and, my dear friend, there is 
no enemy who can conquer the man who takes his stand on 
the chariot of dJiarma, He who has a powerful chariot like 
this is a warrior who can conquer even that great and invin- 
cible enemy — the world. Hearken unto me and fear mt.' 

“ That is the equipment ” added Gandhiji, that can lead ns 
io victory. I have not retired from the world, nor do I mean to. 
I am no recluse. I am content to do what little work I can in 
Sevagram and give what guidance I can to those that ccrnie to 
me. What we need is faith. And what is there to be lost in 
following the right path ? Ihe worst that can hapj^n to us is 
that we shall be crushed. Better to be craved than to be 
vanquished. 

‘^But if we had to equip ourselv^ violently, I slmmld be 
at my wit’s end. I cannot even think out an armament 
much less work it. On the other hand my non-violent plan 
is incredibly simpler and easier, and with God as our Commai^er 
and Infallible Guide where is there cause for any fear T 

Sevagram, 21-8-40 D. 

Harijan, 25-8-1940 
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A Sister’s Questions 

Now came questions of practical difficulty. 

Q. “ May a non-violent man possess wealth, and if he may, 
how can he keep it non-violently ?” 

A. “ He may not own any wealth, though he may possess 
millions. Let him hold it in trust. If he lives among dacoits 
and thieves, he may possess very little, indeed little beyond a 
loin-cloth. And if he does this, he will convert them. 

“But you must not generalize. In a non-violent State 
there will be very few dacoits. For the individual the golden 
rule is that he will ovm nothing. If I decided to settle and work 
among the so-called criminal tribes, I should go to them without 
any belongings and depend on them for my food and shelter. 
The moment they feel that I am in their midst in order to serve 
them, they will be my friends. In that attitude is true ahimsa. 
But I have discussed this question at length in a recent article 
in Harijan” 

Q. “ Ho1(r is one to protect the honour of women ?” 

A. “ I am afraid you do not read Harijan regularly. I dis- 
cussed this question years ago, and have discussed it often since. 
The question may be discussed under two heads : (1) how is a 
woman to protect her own honoru ? and (2) how are her male 
relatives to protect it ? 

“As regards the first question, where there is a non-violent 
atmosphere, where there is the constant teaching of ahimsa, 
woman will not regard herself as dependent, weak or helpless. 
She is not really helpless when she is really pure. Her purity 
makes her conscious of her strength. I have always held that it 
is physically impossible to violate a woman against her will. 
The outrage takes place only when she gives way to fear or 
does not realize her moral strength. If she cannot meet the 
a^ailant’s physical might, her purity will give her the strength 
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to die before he succeeds in violating her. Take the case of 
Sita. Physically she was a weakling before Havana, but her 
purity -was more than a match even for his giant might. He 
tried to win her with all kinds of allurements but could not 
carnally touch her without her consent. On the other hand, if 
a woman depends on her own physical strength or upon a 
weapon she possesses, she is sure to be discomfited whenever 
her strength is exhausted. 

“The second question is easily answered. The brother or 
father or friend will stand between his protegee and her assail- 
ant. He will then either dissuade the assailant from his wicked 
purpose or allow himself to be killed by him in preventing him. 
In so laying, down his life he will not only have done his duty, 
but given a new accession of strength to his protegee who will 
now know how to protect her honour.” 

“ But,” said one of the sisters from Poona, “ there lies the 
rub. How is a woman to lay down her life ? Is it possible for 
her to do so ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Gandhiji, “ any day more possible for h©r than 
for man. I know that wom«i are capable of throwing away 
theu* lives for a much lesser purpose. Only a few days ago a 
young girl of twenty burnt herself to death as she felt she was 
being persecuted for refusing to go in for ordinary studies. And 
she perished with such cool courage and determination ! She 
ignited her sari with an ordinary oil-light and did not so much 
as raise a cry, so that the people in the neighbouring room were 
unaware of the happening until all was over. I do not give 
these details to commend her example, but to show how easily 
woman can throw away her life. I at any rate am incapable of 
this courage. But I agree that it is not the external li^t bat 
the inner light that is needed.” ‘ 

The same sister wondered how one was to avoid an^^ and 
violence altogether in dealing with diildr^i. “You Ieekw our 
old adage,” said Gandhiji laughing heartily, “ piay wife- Mm 
tin he is five, hammer him for ten years, treat him as ywir frkskd 
when he is sixteen.” “But,” he adde^ “dcm't you worry. If 
you have to be angry with your child on oocasKHis, I, shall call 
that anger non-violent anger. I am speaking of wise moth^, 
not the ignorant ones who do not desarv© fe be mothers.” 
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Central Teaching of the Gita 

The discussion again took a serious turn with a challenging 
question on the philosophy of the Gita : “ Is the central teaching 
of the Gita selfless action or no^n-violence ? ” 

“I have no doubt that it is anasakti — selfless action. 
Indeed I have called my little translation of the Gita Anasakti- 
yoga. And anasakti transcends ahimsa. He who would be 
anasakta (selfless) has necessarily to practise non-violence in 
order to attain the state of selflessness. Ahimsa is, therefore, 
a necessary preliminary, it is included in anasakti, it does not go 
beyond it.” 

“ Then does the Gita teach himsa and ahimsa both ? ” 

“ I do not read that meaning in the Gita. It is quite likely 
that the author did not write it to inculcatte ahimsa, but as a 
commentator draws innumerable interpretations from a poetic 
text, even so I interpret the Gita to mean that, if its central 
theme is anasakti, it also teaches ahimsa. Whilst we are in the 
flesh and tread the solid earth, we have to practise ahimsa. In 
the life beyond there is no himsa or ahimsa.” 

“But,” said Balasaheb Kher, “Lord Krishna actually 
counters the doctrine of ahimsa. For Arjxma utters this pacifist 
resolve : 

Better I deem it, if my kinsmen strike. 

To face them weaponless, and hare my breast 
To shaft and spear, than answer blow with blow. 

And Lord Krishna teaches him to answer bloW with blow.” 

What to Do? 

“ There I join issue with you,” said Gandhiji. “ Those words 
of Arjuna were words of pretentious wisdom. ‘ Until yester- 
day,’ says Krishna to him, ‘you fought your kinsmen with 
deadly weapons without the slightest compunction. Even today 
you would strike if the enemy was a stranger and not your own 
kith and kin ! ’ The question before him was hot of non- 
violence, but whether he should slay his nearest and dearest.” 

Again the questioners came down to solid earth, and began 
to put questions about ^e Congress and the attitude of those 
Who believed in complete non-violence. Gandhiji explained 
Ifeat they ^ould refrain till he gave the word. He wanted still 
’feTfead with the leaders who had passed the Poona resolution. 
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He expected to show them that the Congr^ would lose all its 
prestige if they adhered to the new policy. But the question 
had to be dealt with patiently. On the other hand it did not 
matter even if the Congress resolution received no res|K>nse. ITie 
resolution was as good as enforced, when it was deliberately 
passed, and their duty did not alter with refusal of the govern- 
ment to respond. “Besides,” he added, “there is an inherent 
flaw in the Poona resolution. It should be obvious to the 
meanest understanding that, if you think that you cannot do 
without arms in meeting foreign aggression, they would 
a fortiori be needed in dealing with daily disturbance — intar- 
necine feuds, dacoities and riots. For organized unarmed 
resistance against an organized invasion is any day eajda: than 
deliberate ahimsa in face of a dacoit who breaks into your 
house at night. That calls for ahimsa of “the highet type.” 

Sevagram, 26-8-40 

Harijan, 1-9-1940 M. D. 
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MY IDEA OF A POLICE FORCE 

A friend writes as follows : 

“The English sister, whom you recently quoted, rightly says 
that efforts should always be made to stem external aggresskm 
by non-violent means, and that present circumstances offer a 
peculiarly suitable opportunity for demonstrating that it Is 
possible to secure better results through non-viol^aee tom 
through armed force. But ahimsa as a weapon to 
internal disorders presents difficulties. In our counfej 
can be three types of internal disturbance^ 
dustrial, and dacoities. The root caus^ of 
distrust, social injustice, and grinding poverty due ip 
exploitation and unemplosnnent. So long as 
the threefold disturtonc^ will take tm ai 

forces. Your constructive pro^aname 4s of 

removing these root cau^s. But it will Wfeafe ^ 

to be done in the meantirne 2 Can non-vlofaiee ®oiw© Wm diffi- 
culties? 

"Can we envisage an order of'iociiiSp to whMi we wffi 
not have to resort to hwtsa In any wfeatejover t Suroo^ 
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for argument’s sake that there exists a society where the majo- 
rity does not possess goods that would excite envy and where 
everyone has the wherewithal to live contentedly. Even then 
it does not seem possible that there will be no disputes over 
proprietorship of land, lending and borrowing of money, and 
other business dealings. For these, therefore, we must provide 
the means of justice and see that the decisions of the courts 
or arbitration boards are carried out. For this it will be essen- 
tial to have a police force. You have yielded this point. But 
I should like to know what restrictions you would place on the 
police force. If there were a non-violent government in power 
today, would it use the police force for quelling internal dis- 
orders ? And are you willing to maintain it for all time or 
only temporarily? My mind refuses to go so far as to envisage 
a time when a iKilice force will be a superfluity. There seems 
to me to be no escape from placing this limitation, as it were, 
on ahimsa” 

Hie questions asked in this letter are of the utmost import- 
ance and deserve notice. If true ahimsa had come into being 
within us, and if our so-called satyagraha movements had been 
truly non-violent, these questions would not have arisen be- 
cause they would have been solved. 

For one who has never seen the arctic regions an imaginary 
description of them, however elaborate, can convey but an 
inadequate idea of the reality. Even so is it with ahimsa. If all 
Congressmen had been true to their creed, we would not be 
vacillating between violence and non-violence as we are today. 
The fruits of ahimsa- would be in evidence everywhere. There 
wouM be communal harmony, the demon of untouchability 
would have been cast out, and, generally speaking, we should 
have evolved an ordered society. But the reverse is the case 
just now. There is even definite hostility to the Congress in 
certain quarters. The word of Congre^men is not always 
relied on. The Muslim League and most of the Princes have no 
faith in th^ Congress and are in fact inimical to it. If Con- 
gressmen had true ahiwm in them, there would be none of this 
distrust In fact the Congre^ would be the beloved of aU. 

Therefore I can only place an imaginary picture before the 
votari^ of ahimsa. 

So long as we are not saturated with pure ahimsa we cannot 
win Swaraj through non-violence. We can come into 
when we are in a majority or, in other words, when 
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the large majority of people are willing to abide by the law of 
ahimsa. When this happy state prevails the spirit of violence 
will have all but vanished and internal disorder will have ccane 
under control. 

Nevertheless I have conceded that even in a non-violent 
State a police force may be necessary. This, I admit, is a sign of 
my imperfect ahimsa. I have not the courage to declare that 
we can carry on without a police force as I have in respect of an 
army. Of course I can and do envisage a State where the police 
will not be necessary ; but whether we shall succeed in realmng 
it, the future alone will show. 

The police of my conception will, however, be of a wholly 
different pattern , from the present day force. Its ranks will be 
composed of believers in non-violence. They will be servants, 
not nlasters, of the people. The people will instinctively render 
them every help, and through mutual co-operation they will 
easily deal with the ever decreasing disturbances. The police 
force will have some kind of arms, but they will be rarely used, 
if at all. In fact the policran^ will be refonnera Thew i>olice 
work will be confined prirnarily to roM>«s and daccats;. Quar- 
rels between labour and capital and strikes will be lew aawl far 
between in a non-violent State, because the infiu^me of the 
non-violent majority will be so great as to command the respect 
of the principal elemraits in society. Similarly there will be no 
room for communal disturbances. Then we must remember 
that when such a Congress government comes into x>ower the 
large majority of men and women of 21 years and over will 
have been enfranchised. The rigid and cramped constitution of 
today has of course no place in this picture. 

Sevagram, 20-8-40 
Harijan, 1-9-1940 
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NON-VIOLENCE OF THE BRAVE 
A correspondent writes : 

"You say non-violence is for the brave, not for cowards. 
But, in my opinion, in India the brave are conspicuoiis by their 
absence. Even if we claim to be brave, bow is the world to 
believe us when it knows that India has no arms and is there- 
fore incapable of defending herself ? What then should we do 
to cultivate non-violence of the brave ? " 

The correspondent is wrong in thinking that in India the 
brave are conspicuous by their absence. It is a matter for 
shame that because foreigners once labelled us as cowards we 
should accept the label Man often becomes what he believes 
himR<^lf to be. If I keep on saying to myself that I cannot do a 
certain thing, it is possible that I may end by really becoming 
incapable of doing it. On the contrary, if I have the belief that 
I can do it, I shall surely acquire the capacity to do it even if I 
may not have it at the beginning. Again it is wrong to say that 
the world today believes us to be cowards. It has ceased to 
think so since tlie satyagraha campaign. The Congress prestige 
has risen very high in the West during the past twenty years. 
The world is watching with astonished interest the fact that, 
although we have no arms, we are hoping 'to win Swaraj and 
have indeed come very near it. Moreover, it sees in our non- 
violent movement rays of hope for peace in fee world and its 
salvation from the hell of carnage. The bulk of mankind has 
come to believe feat, if ever the spirit of revenge is to vanish 
and bloody wars are to cease, the happy event can happen only 
through the policy of non-violence adopted by the Congress. 
The correspondent’s fear and suspicion are, therefore, im- 
founded. , ' 

It will now be seen that the fact that India is unarmed is no 
obstacle in the path of ahimsa. The forcible disarmament of 
India by the British Government was .indeed a grave wrong an3 
a cruel injustice. But we can turn even injustice to our 
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advantage, if Grod be with us, or if you prefer, we have the 
to do so. And such a thing has happened in India, 

Aims are surely unnecessary for a training in ahimM, In 
fact the arms, if any, have to be thrown away, as the Khansaheb 
did in the Frontier Province. Thc^e who hold that it is ^sential 
to learn violence before we can learn non-violence, would hold 
that only sinners can be saints. 

Just as one must learn the art of killing in the training for 
violence, so one must learn the art of dying in the training for 
non-violence. Violence does not mean emancipation from fear, but 
discovering the means of combating the cause for fear. Non-vio- 
lence, on the other hand, has no cause for fear. The votary of non- 
violence has to cultivate the capacity for sacrifice of the hi^^t 
type in order to be free from fear. He recks not If he should Idie 
his land, his wealth, his life. He who has not overccme all fear 
cannot practise ahimsa to perfection. The votary of ahimsa has 
only one fear, that is of God. He who seeks refuge in God ought 
to have a glimpse of the Atmfum that transeends the body ; and 
the moment one has a glimp^ of Qie In^>erisiiable Atmm cine 
sheds the love of the perishable body. Training in sion-vlota^ 
is thus diametrically opposed to training in violence. 
is needed for the protection of thin^ external, non-violmoe h 
needed for the protection of the Atraan^ for the protection of 
one’s honour. 

This non-violence cannot be learnt by staying at home. It 
needs enterprise. In order to test ourselves we should learn to 
dare danger and death, mortify the flesh, and acquire the 
capacity to endure all manner of hardships. He who trembles 
or takes 'to his heels the moment he sees two people fighting is 
not non-violeUt, but a coward. A non-violent person wiH 
down his life in preventing sudi quarrels. The bravery trf ife 
non-violent is vastly superior to that of tibe vioteil Tib© 
of the violent is his weapon — or sword, or riM fS&i te 
idle shield of the non-violait 

This is not a course of training for one intoi&g to leam 
non-violence. But it is easy to evolve one fetm ^ pimples 1 
have laid down. 

It will be evident from the foregoing feat feare is no cxnn- 
parison between the two types of bravery. The one is limited, 
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the other is limitless. There is no such thing as out-daring or 
out-fighting non-violence. Non-Violence is invincible. There 
need be no doubt that this non-violence can be achieved. The 
history of the past twenty years should be enough to reassure 
us. 

Sevagram, 27-8-40 
Harijan, 1-9-1940 
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SINDH 

The position of Congressmen in Sindh is by no means en- 
viable. They have a most difficult time before them. Their 
non-violence, if they have it in them, has not benefited those 
who live in fear of their lives. It is true that no one else has 
helped them. I warned them at the very outset that they must 
learn the art of helping themselves as others do, or by non- 
violence as Congressmen are supposed or expected to do. In 
some places they are organizing national guards. Those who do, 
look up to Congressmen for help and guidance. For the latter 
have been their helpers and guides hitherto. Some Congressmen 
feel that without any inteition themselves of taking up arTTiR 
they can put courage into the people, if they train them, in Ihe 
art of self-defence whether with or without arms. The question 
has attained importance and demands immediate'answer in view 
of the unequivocal resolution of the A.I.C.C. recently held at 
Poona, I am quite clear that no Congressman, so long as he is 
even a four anna member of the Congress, can take part in 
organizing or aiding self-defence groups without committing a 
breach of the Poona resolution. But I am equally clear that it 
is the duty of those Congr^smen who feel the need for helping 
self-def«ice groups and have the capacity for doing so, to go 
to the rescue of the tan:or-stricken men. This they can 
J| by resigning their member^ship of the Congress. By do- 
will enhance the prestige of the Congress and 
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their own usefulness. The fact that they feel the call to help is 
the decisive factor in determining their course of action, 

Sevagram, 28-8-40 
Harijan, 1-9-1940 
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ANOTHER DISCOURSE • ^ 

Bharatanandji, whose acquaintance the reader will make in 
another column, demurred to the compliment given to his 
countrymen, the Poles, by Gandhiji. “You say that the Poles 
were ‘ almost non-violent I do not think so. There was black 
hatred in the breast of Poland, and I do not think the compli- 
ment is deserved.” 

“You must not take what I say, so terribly literally. If 
ten soldiers resist a force of a thousand soldiers armed cap-a- 
pie, the former are almosf non-violent, because thse is no 
capacity for anything like proportionate vicieoce in tten. B«t 
the instance I have taken of the girl is more a^pKipriate. A 
girl who attacks her assailant with her nails, if ^e has .grown 
them, or with her teeth if she has them, is almost non-violent, 
because there is no premeditated violence in her. Her violence 
is the violence of the mouse against the cat.” 

“ Well then, Bapuji, I will give you an instance. A young 
Russian girl was attacked by a soldier. She used her nails and 
teeth against him and tore him, so to say, to pieces. Was she 
almost non-violent ? ” 

“ How can it cease to be non-violence, if offered on thf 
of the moment, simply because it was successful ? ” I interpoi^ 

“ No,” said Gandhiji almost inadvertently. 

“Then I am really puzzled,” kid Bharatanandft, "You 
say there should be no pr«ne#tated violence apd m 
to offer proportionate violence. Here in this esse fh© by 
success proved that she had the papacily.” : : ' 

“ I am sorry,” said Glan^tajb “ that J uiadeKrt^Dtly ^id 
‘ no ’ to Mahadev.- There was violence K equally 

matched.” • 


N. V.— S? 
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“ But, then, is not intention ultimately the test? A surgeon 
uses his knife non-violently ; or a keeper of the peace uses force 
against miscreants in order to protect society. That too he does 
non-violently,” said Bharatanandji. 

“ Who is to judge the intention ? Not we. And for us the 
deed in most cases is the test. We normally look at the action 
and not at the intention. God alone knows the intention.” 

“ Then God alone knows what is himsa and what is ahimsa” 

“Yes, God alone is the final judge. It is likely that what 
we believe to be an act of ahimsa is an act of himsa in the eyes 
of God. But for us the path is chalked out. And then you must 
know that a true practice of ahimsa means also in one who prac- 
tises it the keenest intelligence and wide-awake conscience. It 
is difficult for him to err. When I used those words for Poland, 
and when I suggested to a girl beheving herself to be helpless 
that she might use her nails and teeth without being guilty of 
violence, you must understand the meaning at the back of my ' 
mind. There is the refusal to bend before overwhelming might 
in the fuU knowledge that it means certain death. The Poles 
knew that they would be crushed to atoms, and yet they re- 
sisted the German hordes. That was why I called it almost 
non-violence.” , 

“ But, Bapuji, I cannot somehow forget that it is God who 
is the judge, and God permits violence. There is a Puranic 
story' I ^ould like to teU you. God Shiva once suddenly dis- 
appeared as he and Parvati were in the midst of a conversation. 
But soon he appeared again. On being asked where he had 
been, he said he had gdne to the rescue of a hhaMa who had 
been attacked, but he had come back on finding that the hhahta 
had helped himself by striking his assailant with a stone.” 

“ WeU, weU, no amount of argument caii teach us ahimsa. 
And you must not forget that one cannot be sure of the purity 
of one’s intention until one has gone through the whole course 
of spiritual training laid down by masters of yoga like Patan- 
jali. Perfect chitta^vuddJii (pi|rification of mind) cannot be 
achieved in any other way.” 


Here Bharatanandji seemed to be at one with Gandhiji, 
^ he agreed that anyone might easily deceive himself. But' 
with another poser. “ Akhnsa, hrahmacharya, spinning 
aB sa^Smtas.” he said, “and wbereaR nnci misxr oni-f- . -if 
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not suit another. Why have you made of ahimm a uni- 
versal precept ? ” 

“When a means has been tried by ^scientist and he has 
found it of infallible effect he puts it before all. You know the 
maxim ' What is true of the indlirMual is 

true of the universe.’^ 

“ But you lay down the same law for a saint and a robber ! 

“ The law is the same ; the way may be more difficult for 
the robber than for the saint. The law is the ideal, no matter 
how much individuals may fall short of the ideal.” 

“ But you forget the reality before the ideal.” 

“ No. The reality is always present before me, but my stri- 
ving is always to reach the ideal. Euclid’s straight link exists 
only in our conception, but we have always to postulate it. We 
have always to strive to draw a true line corresponding to 
Euclid’s imaginary line.” 

As I listened to this I was put in mind of the exactly similar 
words of Carlyle: “Ideals ca# never be completely embodied 
in practice. And yet it is'nev^ to be forgottoi that kteafe do 
exist ; that if th^ be not af^roadmated ^ at all* Om wtole 
matter goes to wreck I Infallibly. No bricklayer ImUcte a wall 
perfectly perpendicular ; mathematically feis is not p«sib!e ; 
a certain degree of perpendicularity suflSc^ him; mid like 
a good bricklayer who must have done with his job, leaves it 
so. And yet if he sways too much from the perpendicular ; 
above all if he throws a planet and level quite away from him, 
^and piles brick on orick heedless, just as it comes to hand — 
such a bricklayer is in a bad way. He has forgotten himself ; 
but the law of gravitation does not forget to act on Mm ; 
and his wall rush down into confused welter of ruin.” 

Sevagram, 2-9-40 « ML IX 

. Harijmif 8-9-1940 
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HOW TO QUENCH IT ? 

Elsewhere in these coliunns the reader will see “ A 
Seeker’s ” letter * in which he has asked a question which must 
have occurred to everyone. Tlie beauty lies in the way in 
which he has introduced the question. He has depicted the 
present conflagration in such lurid colours that violence cannot 
but stink in our nostrils. The reader is sure instinctively to 
exclaim ; “ Even if it were possible to win the kingdom of the 
world by means of such violence, I would not have it.” 

But this exclamation will be of no avail to quench the cou' 
flagratiqn. No doubt it wiU some day quench itself, but it 
means mutual fratricidal slaughter like that of the Yadavas of 

• “A SEEKER’S” QUESTION 
The Editor, Harijan 
Sir, 

You must be reading in the papers how the war between 
Germany and England is being waged. Aeroplanes filled with 
thousands of incendiary bombs do untold havoc, and news- 
papers and broadcasts describe with pleasure the amount of 
injury each side is able to inflict on the other. The general 
public is consoled by being told that the damage done in the 
enemy country is greater than what the enemy has done in 
theirs. It is said that military objectives are the sole targets 
of the raiders : but it is impossible to believe that, flying at 
great heights and often through smoke screens, the bombers 
can really take proper aim. And then we hear from both sides 
of the ‘ successful ’ blockades, the object of which is to spread 
famine ; and famine must necessarily, more than even bombs, 
hurt the civilian population. 

Is it impossible for these belligerents to think in terms of 
humanity and stop this carnage ? How can any good ever come- 
out of war? And must we not, therefore, declare ourselves un- 
reservedly against war for or against anybody or any ideology ? 

There must be many godly people in the warring coimtries 
who think in this way but have not the strength to raise their 
voice in protest. May we not help them to do so and at the 
same time rouse the sleeping conscience of all thinking people ? 

Yours 
A Seeker 
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old who destroyed themselves and relieved the earth of so much 
burden. And such a consummation would any day be preferable 
to a perpetual conflagration. But no one would wish for this. 
What one would devoutly wish for is some brave step to stop 
the conflagration before there is total destruction. This can 
only be a non-violent step. How and when it can be taken 
has to be discovered. The “ Seeker ’’ will be satisfied when the 
discovery is made. In my opinion the discovery has already 
been made. If India can win Swaraj non-violently even while 
this conflagration is going on^ the latter is bound to be ex- 
tinguished by that one event. That being my firm faith I fought 
the Wardha resolution tooth and nail, and secured my freedom 
— not indeed to tickle my vanity but for the success of the 
experiment. And if I have to forego this freedom — as is quite 
likely — it will be for the same purpose. 

We read in our religious books that whenever, in the days 
of old, all ordinary means failed to secure release from an or- 
deal or a calamity, people resorted to tapasya (penance), i.e. 
actually burnt themselves. I do not regard these stories as 
legendary. Tapasya is of various kinds. Misguided men can 
report to it, as we find them doing today. The wise also can 
do it. It is worth while xmderstanding the implication of 
tapasya. It was by dint of tapasya that Western scientists made 
their discoveries. Tapasya does not simply consist of betaking 
oneself to the forest and sitting down there surrounded by blaz- 
ing fires. That tapasya may even be the height of folly. Vve 
have, therefore, to discriminate. 

The question asked by “A Seeker” does not arise out of des- 
pair. It is intended to quicken the conscience of those who be- 
lieve in ahimsa. I have already shown the way. It is the fulfil- 
ment, of the thirteenfold constructive programme described in a 
recent article. Those who will carry it out in faith, in full know- 
ledge, and without the slightest fuss, wifi have done their share 
in the tapasya to quench the conflagration. They will achieve 
two ends at the same time. They will make India free, and will 
also quench the conflagration. It is likely that the number of 
such people is limited, so limited that it can have no eftect. I have 
maintained that, even if there is one individual who is almost 
completely non-violent, he can put out the conflagration. But I 
have suggested a tapasya which can easily be performed by the 
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average individual. In this age of democracy it is essential that 
desired results are achieved by the collective effort of the people. 
It will no doubt be good to achieve an objective through the 
effort of a supremely powerful individual, but it can never make 
the community conscious of its corporate strength. An indi- 
viduahs success will be like a millionaire doling free food to 
millions of starving people. We should, therefore, bend our 
energies to a fulfilment of the thirteenfold constructive pro- 
gramme. It may or may not bring Swaraj, but we shall surely 
have the satisfaction of having done our best. 

There is a warning in the “Seeker’s” letter to which I should 
like to draw the reader’s attention. He says papers and broad- 
casts describe with devilish pleasvtre the amount of injury each 
is able to inflict upon the other, and suggests that such news 
should sicken people instead of providing pleasure, if they are 
to take part in the propagation of peace. I agree. Such people 
will not be able to carry out even the constructive programme, 
for they will have no faith in it. 

However that may be, it is as clear as daylight that, if this 
conflagration is to be put out through non-violent effort, it will 
be done only by India. 

Sevagram, 2-9-40 
Harijan, 8-9-1940 
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CONGRESS AHIMSA 

I am being inundated with letters complaining that by giv- 
ing my definition of ahimsa before the Poona Congressmen, 
v^ho saw me recently at Wardha, I have seriously circumscribed 
the scope of ahimsa. These friends forget that my remarks 
were confined to Congress ahimsa only. Personally I would not 
kill insects, scorpions or even snakes. Nor would I under any 
circumstance take meat. But I may not impose the creed of such 
ahimsa on the Congress. The Congress is not a religious insti- 
tution; it is a political organization. Its non-violence is limited 
to human beings. If it were to be further extended, only Hindus, 
and among even them only Vaishnavas and Jains, would be left 
to participate in it. Millions of Hindus who eat fish and meat 
would be excluded. My proposition, to my mind, is so simple 
and straight that I never thought that anybody could object to it. 

My critics should further understand that many Mussal- 
mans have not accepted even the limited ahimsa of the Congress 
as their creed, and that the Congress itself has, by its Wardha 
and Poona resolutions, so cramped its scope as to render it 
almost meaningless. It follows, therefore, that any attempt to 
widen its scope as to include the sub-human species will defeat 
its purpose. Unlimited ahimsa will take time to be universa- 
lized. We will have ample cause to congratulate ourselves, if 
we learn to substitute the law of love in society for that of the 
jungle, and if, instead of harbouring ill-will and enmity in our 
bosoms against those whom we regard as our enemies, we learn 
to love them as actual and potential friends. It should be 
remembered too that mere jivadaya (kindness to animals) does 
not enable us to overcome the ‘six deadly enemies’ within us, 
namely lust, anger, greed, infatuation, pride and falsehood. Give 
me the man who has completely conquered se|f and is full of 
goodwill and love towards aU, and is ruled by tiie law of love 
in all his actions, and I for one will offer him my respectful 
homage even though he be a meat-eater. On the other hand the 
jivKidaya of a person who is steeped in anger and lust but daily 
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feeds the ants and insects and refrains from killing has hardly 
anything in it to recommend itself. It is a mechanical perform- 
ance without any spiritual value. It may even be worse — a 
hypocritical screen for hiding the corruption within. 

Sevagram, 9-9-40 
Harijan^ 15-9-1940 
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NON-VIOLENCE DURING RIOTS 
A friend writes : 

“ How can non-violence be eflBcacious during riots ? By 
self-immolation we can influence only those with whom we 
have already established living contacts. But the hooligans who 
perpetrate violence during riots are, as a rule, hirelings im- 
ported from outside. How can they have any scruples about 
hurting those whom they have never known before and for 
whom they can have no regard or consideration ? ” 

The question deserves careful consideration. The friend 
who has put it is a valiant worker who nearly lost his life in 
trying to do his duty during a riot. I have often written on this 
question before. The pity of it is that Congressmen have never 
seriously thought over the question of finding a non-violent way 
of quelling riots. Their non-violence was restricted to the sole 
purpose of offering civil resistance to the authorities. In my opi- 
nion the non-violence that goes so far and no further scarcely 
deserves the name ' ahimsa \ You may, if you like, call it un- 
armed resistance. So far as it is a device for embarrassing the 
Government it is a species of himsa. To quell riots non-violently, 
there must be true ahimsa in one’s heart, an ahimsa that takes 
even the erring hooligan in its warm embrace. Such an attitude 
cannot be cultivated. It can only come as a prolonged and 
patient effort which must be made during peaceful times. The 
would-be member of a peace brigade should come into close 
touch and cultivate acquaintance with the so-called goonda ele- 
ment in his vicinity. He should know all and be known to all 
and win the hearts of all by his living and selfless service. No 
section should be regarded as too contemptible or, mean to mix 
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with. Goondas do not drop from the sky, nor do they spring 
irom the earth like evil spirits. They are the product of social 
disorganization, and society is therefore responsible for their 
existence. In other words, they should be looked upon as a 
symptom of curruption in our body politic. To remove the dis- 
ease we must first discover the underlying cause. To find the 
remedy will then be a comparatively easy task. So far we have 
not even attempted a proper beginning. But it is never too late 
to mend. It is enough that we are at last alive to the necessity 
of it. We have now to follow it up with prompt action. Let 
everyone who is interested make a prompt beginning in his own 
neighbourhood. The difficulty mentioned by my correspondent 
will automatically resolve itself, if we proceed with our effort in 
the right spirit. 

Sevagram, 9-9-40 

Harijan, 15-9-1940 
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SPEECH AT THE A. I. C. C. 

[Here is the full text of Gandhi ji*s English speech at the 
A. I. C. C. meeting in Bombay on 15th September. It is revised 
by Gandhiji and is thus an authorised version. M.D.3 

I know that you have listened to me with the greatest 
patience. I am specially grateful to you today, for the simple 
reason that I have said many things which may have displeased 
you. But it was never my intention to displease those whom I 
want to harness for the great work that lies before you and before 
me. I have to speak to you at length because I have to shoulder 
this burden. I have not come with a prepared speech at all. The 
thoughts will come as I proceed. 

Let me begin with a thought which has been weighing with 
me for a considerable time. When the war broke out and I went 
to Simla to see the Viceroy, I issued a statement the next day, 
not in a representative but in my individual capacity. A friend 
has now reminded me how good it would have been if I had 
simply hung on to that statement although I could not take the 
Congress with me; and on the eve of my shouldering this respon 
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sibility, he prayed that I should be guided by God to take up that 
original position and retire. I have very great regard for him. 
I have not forgotten that statement, nor have I any regret or 
apology to offer. If such a thing occurs — and history often re- 
peats itself — and I happen to go to another Viceroy, I should 
make the same statement. 

Although I spoke only for myself, deep down in me there 
was the Congressman speaking. The Viceroy also did not send for 
me because I was M. K. Gandhi. M. K. Gandhi has absolutely 
no place in his books. The man who wields the sceptre can have 
no room for individuals. He sent for me because he thought I 
would represent the Congress view and I would be able to carry 
conviction to Congressmen. 

I withdrew from that position, not as an individual but as a 
Congressman, and because I failed to carry conviction even to a 
single Congressman. Happily you have got on the Working Com- 
mittee men with sterling honesty who had the courage to tell me 
that, although it was my statement, they did not feel like accept- 
ing it. They added that they had had bitter experience behind 
them, and that therefore they would not be able to take that posi- 
tion. Thus you had the resolution that was passed by the Con- 
gress immediately after the war. And I agreed with the resolu- 
tion as a representative, although I said to them that, if I could 
carry conviction, my original position was the best possible one to 
take up. If I had pressed the members of the Working Committee 
to accept my position, they would have done so, but it woi^d 
have been only mechanical. The statement was not made to 
deceive the Viceroy or, for the matter of that, a single soul. It 
came straight from the heart. It was not a theatrical display. It 
was the opening up of the secret recesses of the heart before 
the world, the Viceroy and the Congress. If these words of mine 
could not find an echo in their hearts, they would have been of 
no use whatsoever to the Viceroy, to the great English nation or 
to India. That still remains my sentiment. If I could not con- 
vince the Congress of my attitude, it would not carry us further. 
It would have been a wrong step to take, and hence it was not 
taken. With that background I approach this resolution. 

I have made repeated statements that I would not be guilty 
of embarrassing the British people or the British Government 
when their very existence hung in the balance, that I would not 
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be true to my satyagraha, would not be true to non-violence, 
would not be true to the truth which I hold dear if I did so, and 
therefore could not do so. That very man now* stands before 
you to shoulder the burden of satyagraha. Why ? There comes 
a time when a man in his weakness mistakes vice for virtue; and 
virtue itself, when taken away from its context and from the pur- 
pose for which it was dedicated, becomes vice. I felt that, if I 
did not go to the assistance of the Congress and take the helm 
even if it be in fear and trembling, I would be untrue to myself. 

I feel that in taking the step that we are doing we are 
rendering a great service not only to the Congress but to the 
whole of India. And we are rendering a service not only to the 
whole of India. History will record — and Englishmen will be 
able to grasp this statement some day — that we rendered help 
to the English nation, and they will find that we were true to 
our salt and had the same bravery and fearlessness of which 
the Englishman is proud and for which he is renowned. I, who 
claim to be a fast friend of the British people, will be guilty of 
unfriendly conduct if, under a false sense of modesty, or because 
people may think otherwise about me, or because Englishmen 
themselves will be angry with me, I do not issue a warning that 
the virtue of self-restraint now becomes vice, because it will kilf 
the Congress organization, and it will kill the very spirit which 
is exercising this restraint. 

When I say, I am speaking not only for the Congress, but 
for all who stand for national freedom — Muslims, Parsis, Christ- 
ians and even those who are against the Congress, so long as they 
represent the aspiration of India, namely unadulterated inde- 
pendence. I should be untrue to all of them, if at this time I 
said, ‘no embarrassment to the British’. I Inust not repeat 
parrot-like ‘ no embarrassment Then that repetition would be 
just as useful for my salvation or for the guarding of my virtue 
as the repetition by a parrot of God’s name which ^annot bring 
him salvation, because it is only a mechanical and vocal effort 
without any intelligence behind it. Therefore, if I exercise that 
suppression at this critical moment in the history of the nation,, 
it would be useless. I should be perfectly untrue to myself if 1 
hid myself in Sevagram and said, “ No, I have told you, no 
embarrassment.’ ” 

The language of this resolution is in the main mine. It 
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appealed to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. I used to be the Con- 
gress draftsman. Now he has taken my place. He saw it was 
inevitable, if we were to be true to non-violent resistance to the 
extent to which we wanted to go. The Working Committee has 
accepted this phraseology deliberately, well knowing its impli- 
cations. The result is this : If we can get a declaration from 
the British Government that the Congress can carry on anti-war 
propaganda, and preach non-co-operation with the Government 
in their war effort, we will not have civil disobedience. 

I do not want England to be defeated or humiliated. It 
hurts me to find St. Paul’s Cathedral damaged. It hurts 
me as much as I would be hurt if I heard that the Kashi 
Vishvanath temple or the Juma Masjid was damaged. I would 
like to defend both the Kashi Vishvanath temple and the Juma 
Musjid and even St. Paul’s with my life, but would not take a 
single life for their defence. That is my fundamental difference 
with the British people. My sympathy is there with them 
nevertheless. Let there be no mistake on the part of English- 
men, Congressmen, or others whom my voice reaches, as to 
where my sympathy lies. It is not because I love the British 
nation and hate the German, I do not think that the Germans 
as a nation are any worse than the English or the Italians are 
any worse. We are all tarred with the same brush ; we are aU 
members of the vast human family. I decline to draw any dis- 
tinctions. I cannot claim any superiority for Indians. We have 
the same virtues and the same vices. Humanity is not divided 
into watertight compartments so that we cannot go from one 
to another. They may occupy one thousand rooms, but they 
are all related to one another. I would not say, ‘ India should 
be all in all, let the whole world perish.’ That is not my mes- 
sage. India should be all in all, consistently with the well-being 
of other nations of the world. I can keep India intact and its 
freedom also intact only if I have goodwill towards the whole 
of the human family and not merely for the human family which 
inhabits this little spot of the earth called India. It is big enough 
compared to other smaller nations, but what is India in the 
wide world or in the universe ? 

Let there be no mistake as to what I am about. I want my 
individuality to remain imimpaired. If I lose it, I would be of 
no service to India, much less to the British people, still less 
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to humanity. My individual liberty is the same as the nation 
convertible with national liberty. I do not claim any greater 
liberty for myself. Hence my liberty is equal to the liberty 
of all of you and no greater. I feel that, if my liberty 
is at stake, yours is also at stake. I claim the liberty of going 
tlirough the streets of Bombay and say that I shall have nothing 
to do with this war, because I do not believe in this war and in 
this fratricide that is going on in Europe. I admire the bravery. 
But what is the use of this bravery ? I deplore the foolishness 
and the crass ignorance. These people do not know what they 
are fighting for. That is how I look at this war that is going 
on across the seas. I cannot possibly take part in it. Nor do I 
want the Congress to do so. 

The part that I would like to take is the part of peacemaker. 
If the British people in their wisdom had recognized the inde- 
pendence not of the Congress but of all India, and if other 
parties in India had also co-operated with us, we would have 
taken the honourable place of peacemakers between these 
nations. Such is my ambition. But today I know that it is a 
day-dream. But sometimes a man lives in his day-dreams. I 
live in mine, and picture the world as full of good human beings 
— not goody goody human beings. In the Socialist’s language,, 
there will be a new structure of society, a new order of things. 
I am also aspiring after a new order of things that will astonish 
the world. If you try to dream these day-dreams, you will also 
feel exalted as I do. 

And now I come to our ‘ tin-pot ’ Congress — tin-pot in the 
estimation of others, not my own. If we do not take care, the 
Congress will disappear, and if the Congress disappears, the 
national spirit disappears. One after another Congressmen are 
being selected and jailed. It is not satyagraha to watch people 
being taken away. It is much better for all of us to rush into 
tlie jaws of the opponent. After all, as the Maulana Saheb once 
said, India is a vast prison. Let us get out of this slave-prison 
by breaking the prison bars. He said to the Sikhs at the time 
of the Nankana Saheb tragedy : “ You may protect one gtiru- 
dwara : but what about vast gutudwara that is India ? We have 
to deliver it from bondage.*' Those words ring true even today 
in my ears. If this liberty of the nation or the movement for 
freedom is likely to be choked, then I say that the virtue of self- 
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restraint is going to become a vice. That virtue of restraint 
cannot be carried to the extent of the extinction of the national 
spirit wherever it may reside, whether among Congressmen or 
non-Congressmen. 

I do not want to hurl civil disobedience or anything in the 
face of the Government without making my meaning clear, the 
meaning I attach to the sum total of Government actions — 
actions beginning with the declaration of the Viceroy, the state- 
ment of the Secretary of State for India, and the series of actions 
and the policy that the Government have pursued since. The 
sum total of all these has left an indelible impression on my mind 
that there is something wrong, some injustice being perpetrated 
against the whole nation, and that the voice of freedom is about 
to be stifled. This is implied in the resolution, not in the exact 
language which I am using now, but you will see the meaning 
clear as daylight. 

In order completely to clarify our position, I propose to 
approach the Viceroy with a request that he will be good enough 
to see me, and I have no doubt that he will. I will place my 
difficulties before him ; I will place the Congress difficulties 
before him. I will approach him in your name. I 
will tell him that this is the position to which we have been 
reduced : We do not want to embarrass you and deflect you 
from your purpose in regard to war effort. We go our way, 
and you go yours, mdeterred, the common ground being non- 
violence. If we carry the people with us, there will be no war 
effort on the part of our people. If, on the other hand, without 
your using any but moral pressure, you find that the people 
help the war effort, we can have no cause for grumbling. If 
you get assistance from the Princes, from the Zamindars, from 
anybody high or low, you can have it ; but let our voice also be 
heard. If you accept my. proposal, it will be eminently honour- 
able, it will certainly be a feather in your cap. It will be honour- 
able of you, although you are engaged in a life and death 
struggle, that you have given us this liberty. It will be honoxir- 
able of you that you take this great step, although you have 
limitless powers to choke our voice ; and that you give us the 
fullest possible freedom, consistently with the observance of 
non-violence, to tell the people of India not to join the 
effort. 


war 
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Let the people use any reasoning they like for refusal to help 
the war effort. My reasoning is the only one which will sit well 
on Congressmen’s hps. But I do not expect all to restrict them- 
selves to that reasoning. Those who have conscientious objec- 
tion, as I have, will adopt my reasoning. Those who are tired of 
British imperialism will xise that argument. There may be 
others who will have other arguments. All these should be 
covered under this freedom of speech, provided, however, that 
they all accept non-violence, provided also that what they say 
is said openly and not secretly. These are the implications of 
my generalship. If these do not satisfy you, you must reject 
this resolution summarily. So long as you can preach non- 
co-operation with war effort in men and money, there should be 
no civil disobedience. But if you have not that liberty, there is 
no Swaraj but perpetual bondage. I would like the British 
people and the Viceroy to be able to tell the world that they 
have given the leaders of the Indian people liberty to preach to 
their people what they like. The British can then say to the 
world : “ Judge us by our conduct. Here in India we are playing 
the game.” 

I do not nund the British not responding to the Delhi reso- 
lution. They may say, “At the present moment you cannot 
interfere with the management of affairs as they stand. Deli- 
verance will come to you in its own time. At this critical jimc- 
ture do not worry us.” I will imderstand that argument. I will 
S3anpathize with it. I will hold my hand so long as there is no 
fraud or falsity in what they say. It is impossible for them to 
give us freedom. If freedom has got to come, it must be obtained 
by our own internal strength, by oirr closing our ranks, by unity 
between all sections of the community. It cannot descend from 
heaven^ nor can it be given as a gift from one nation to another. 
I do not know whether I am representing the feelii^ of tiie 
members of the Working Committee, because I have not dis- 
cussed these things with them. But you have to take me with 
ail my limitations, with the workings of my mind. 

The Viceroy may say, “You are a \dsionary.” I may fail in my 
mission, but we will not quarrel. If he says he is helpless, I will 
not feel helpless. I will make good my position. I cannot sit 
still when I see Ram Manohar LoMa and Jaiprakash Narain in 
jail, than whom I do not know braver or straighter men. Ihey 
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have not preached violence, but simply carried out the behests 
of the Eamgarh resolution. It was a point of honour with them. 

I have restrained myself, and will restrain myself. I will 
not seek imprisonment. I do not want to offer civil disobedience. 
I will not place myself in peril. In this battle I will not expose 
myself to imprisonment. But if the Government chooses, it will 
not be difficult to take me away. I will not be able to seal my 
lips or restrain my pen. It will be difficult for them to keep me 
in prison, not because India vpill rise in rebellion. India will be 
wrong, if it does so. My own instinct is that they will not be 
able to keep me in jail. 

I will place my argument before the Viceroy. I may fail 
in my mission. But I have never approached a mission in des- 
pair. I may have approached it with the consciousness that I 
may be faced with a blind wall. But I have often penetrated 
blind walls. I shall approach the Viceroy in the confidence and 
hope that he will understand the great reasonableness of the 
request of the Congress for full liberty to preach ‘ no war ’ in 
India. Every one should have perfect liberty to preach by pen 
and tongue : ‘ We cannot aid imperialism, we cannot help 
spoliation.’ 

I shall strain every nerve to avoid satyagraha in your name. 
What shape it will take, when it comes, I do not know. But I 
know that there will be no mass civil disobedience, because 
mass civil disobedience is not required for this occasion. I have 
impenetrable darkness before me regarding the future course of 
action. I have no mysteries. I do not know how’ I shall lead 
you, what action I shall put before you. I hope that any action 
that we may take will be worthy of the Congress traditions and 
of the occasion. 

I have often said that I do not know the Congress mind as 
I have buried myself in Sevagram. It is because of the Congress 
difficulty that I have dragged myself to Bombay, and imme- 
diately I am released from this duty you will find me in Seva- 
gram. But I have got strength and resourcefulness enough to 
lead this battle, although I am buried in Sevagram. I shall do 
better and clearer thinking in Sevagram than anywhere else, 
simply because I have built up there an atmosphere for my 
growth. With the march of time my body must decay but, I 
hope, not my wisdom. I seem to see things more clearly with 
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the advance of age. It may be self-deception, but there is no 
hypocrisy. Self-deception is good sometimes in that it helps 
one to remain cheerful and not to give way to despair. It w’ill 
be, therefore, wrong of you to drag me from Sevagram ; and I 
promise that I shall give a good account of my stewardship. 

There are many parties in the Congress. We are not all of 
the same opinion. There is indiscipline in the Congress. I know 
it is inevitable in a mass organization which is growing from 
day to day. If it is aU indiscipline and no discipline, the organi- 
zation is on the downward path. Let it not be said of you that 
you come to the Congress although you do not believe in non- 
violence. How can you possibly sign the Congress pledge with 
violence in your breasts ? I want complete obedience to the 
policy of non-violence. While the policy lasts, it is the same as 
thougli it was a creed, for so long as it holds good it is as good 
as a. creed. My creed holds me for life ; yours so long as you 
hold it. Resign from the Congress, and you are free from it. 
Let us be clear regarding the language we u^ and the thoughts 
we nurture. For, what is language but the expression of 
thought ? Let your thought be accurate and truthful, and you 
will hasten the advent of Swaraj even if the whole world is 
against you. You will have won Swaraj without having to 
spend nine million pounds a day or without burning a single 
home. If you are true to your policy, I am sure that without 
doing any of these things you will build up the majestic edifice 
of freedom. 

Now for the violence party. Do not mix up the methods, 
if you can help it. You have restrained yourselves for some 
years. Restrain yourselves for some more years. Ours is not 
a small battle. If you restrain yourselves, you will lose nothing. 

Freedom of speech and pen is the foundation of Swaraj. If 
the foundation-stone is in danger, you have to exert the ifdiole 
of your might in order to defend that single stone. May God 
help you. 

Harijan, 29-9-1940 
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I WAS UNJUST BECAUSE WEAK 

I know Eajaji enough to understand that he is too brave 
to need any support from anybody ; he is too philosophic to 
harbour an injury for many hours, if not minutes. I know also 
that his fine sense of humour enables him to enjoy a joke at his 
expense. Therefore this confession must be taken as one for 
my own satisfaction only. 

I have told the public that, had I not egged him on, Eajaji 
would never have brought forward his resolution at New Delhi. 
Having great regard for his judgment and his honesty, when he 
asserted with amazing assurance that I was wrong and he was 
right in the implications and application of non-violence, I 
allowed myself to doubt the correctness of my interpretation to 
the point of allowing and encouraging him to act on his. I 
showed weakness and became imjust to him. A weak man is 
just by accident. A strong but non-violent man is unjust by 
accident. I was imjust to Eajaji because I exposed him to ridi- 
cule and unkind attacks. Though no ultimate harm has come 
to the Congress because what I still consider was an error has 
been rectified, it is not a good thing for a great leader to have 
his work imdone all of a sudden, for I know that Eajaji still 
feels that he was right. If his view had prevailed, the resolution 
that now holds sway would not have taken the shape it has. I 
would still have been out of the Congress. For I was out of it 
at Wardha before the Delhi resolution was taken as the natural 
outcome of Wardha. 

If I was unjust to Eajaji, I was also unjust to the Working 
Committee. For had I remained firm, the W^ardha resolution 
too would not have been passed. I hold that, so long as I am 
accepted as the sole authority on scttyagraha. and its implica- 
tions, they must not be a matter of vote. My colleagues may 
debate the pros and cons with me and try to convince me that 
their interpretation is right. H I cannot accept it, my judgement 
should prevail, because I am both the author of satyagrahci and 
general in satyagrdha action. The only way the colleagues can 
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avoid my judgment is by absolving me from guidance* They 
did in so many words at Wardha. But it is plain that the ab:^ 
lution was not what the world means. They were most unwill- 
ing to give me absolution. It was given because I wrung it 
from them. My weakness began at Wardha, When a serious 
crisis arose, I should have raised the issue of jurisdiction. It 
was outside the Working Committee’s jurisdiction to decide upon 
the meaning and application of a matter which belonged to &eir 
expert who was their interpreter and executive officer. 

I am aware that all the members of the Working Committee 
d© not accept my opinion as to jurisdiction. The matter has not 
come up for decision. But before the Committee and I came to 
the resolution now before the country, I had made the confes- 
sion I have now published for the sake of an esteemed co-worker. 

It is my conviction that, owing to a series of fortunate 
combination of acts of the members at the last Wardha meeting, 
the present resolution was conceived, and we have been saved 
from a national disaster. We have come to a decision which, if 
Congressmen react to it as they should, must raise India to a 
position which it has never yet occupied, and brings it nearer to 
her goal as nothing else could have done. 

Whether my estimate is right or wrong time alone can show. 
But this is merely by the way. Nor is the purpose of this confes- 
sion to invite the reader to accept my judgment as to the juris- 
diction of the Working Committee. The mention of it was rele- 
vant to show the nature of my error. It is unpardonable for a 
general to surrender his judgment to a fellow officer unless the 
conviction goes home to him that the latter is right — not rmy 
be right. 

I hope I have given the public enough material to show 
that in all that Kajaji did he was throughout brave and correct. 
The incorrectness was due to me. 

And I wish to say the same thing about his ' sporting offer 
It is no part of this confession to defend it. But so far as I can 
see, the offer was truly sporting, if the correctn^ of the Poona 
resolution be accepted. It should be remembered that the Mus- 
lim League is a great organization wielding influence upon the 
Muslims of India. The Congress has dealt with it before, and 
I have no doubt it will deal with it in future. However mistaken 
Quaid-e-Azam may be in our estimation, let us give him the 
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same credit for honesty of purpose as we claim for ourselves. 
When the war cloud is lifted and when India comes to her own, 
surely Congressmen would just as much welcome a Muslim, a 
Sikh, a Christian, or a Parsi as Premier, as they would a Hindu, 
and even a non-Congressman, no matter of what faith he may 
be. I am sure that Rajaji’s ‘ sporting offer ’ meant no more and 
no less ‘than this. When passions have died, critics will read 
his offer in its proper light. It is wrong to misjudge a public 
worker, and doubly so when he happens to be of Rajaji’s calibre. 
He has lost nothing by the misjudgment. But a nation may 
easily harm itself by misjudging its true servants and den 3 dng 
itself their services. Above all, when the Congress may have to 
embark upon a great non-violent struggle for fundamental 
liberty, it behoves Congressmen to guard against harsh, hasty 
and uncharitable judgments. 

On the train to Wardha, 18-9-40 

Harijan, 22-9-1940 
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SOME CRITICISM ANSWERED 

The recent resolution of the A. I. C. C. and my speeches 
before the meeting have come in for much criticism, if they have 
earned some praise. Of the criticism there are two items which 
I must attempt to answer. For they are of permanent interest. 
The Times of India of the 17th inst. in its temperate criticism 
takes me to task for my statement that ‘the peoples of Europe 
do not know what they are fighting for ’. It was bound to be 
resented. But truth, though seemingly harsh, has to be uttered 
when utterance becomes relevant, indeed imperative. I believe 
that the utterance had become overdue. I must say why I 
think that the warring nations do not know what they are 
fighting for. I had used the expression ‘ warring nations ’, not 
‘ peoples of Europe This is not a distinction without a differ- 
ence. I have distinguished between the nations and their 
leaders. The leaders of course know what they are fighting 
for. I make no admission that they are right. But neither the 
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English nor the Germans nor the Italians know what they are 
fighting for except that they trust their leaders and therefore 
follow them. I submit that this is not enough when the stake 
is so bloody and staggering as during the present war. It is per- 
haps common cause that Germans and Italians do not know 
^ why English children should be slaughtered in cold blood and 
beautiful English homes should be destroyed. But The Times" 
claim probably is that the British people know what they are 
fighting for. When I asked the British soldiers in South Africa 
during the Boer War they could not tell me what they were 
fighting for. ‘ Theirs’ was surely ‘ not to reason why They did 
not even know where the}^ were being marched to. The British 
people would not be able to give me a more satisfying answer, if 
I happened to be in London and asked them why their soldiers 
were working havoc in Berlin. If the Press accounts are to be 
relied upon, British skill and valour have wrought more havoc 
in Berlin than have the Germans in London. What wrong 
have the German people done to the British people ? Their 
leaders have. Hang them by all means, but why destroy Ger- 
man homes and German civilian life ? What difference does it 
make to the dead, the orphans and the homeless, whether the 
mad destruction is wrought under the name of totalitarianism 
or the holy name of liberty or democracy ? I assert in all humi- 
lity, but with all the strength at my command, that liberty and 
democracy become xmholy when their hands are dyed red with 
innocent blood. I hear the living Christ saying: “These so- 
called children of mine know not what they are doing. They 
take my Father’s name in vain, for they disobey the central com- 
mand of my Father 1” If my ears do not deceive, I have erred 
in good company, if I have erred at all. 

# 

And why have I uttered the truth ? Because I am confident 
that God has made me the instrument of showing the better 
way. If Britain seeks justice, she must appear before the 
imperial court of God with clean hands. She will not defend 
liberty and democracy by following totalitarian methods m far 
as war is concerned. She will not be able to retrace her steps 
after out-Hitlering Hitler in war. The last war is a resounding 
lesson. Her victory, if attained, will be a snare and a delusion. 
I know mine is a voice in the wilderness. But it will some day 
ring true. If liberty and democracy are to be truly saved, they 
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will only be by non-violent resistance no less brave, no less 
glorious, than violent resistance. And it will be infinitely 
braver and more glorious because it will give life without 
taking any. 

Now I come to The Statesman's article of 18th September. 
I am sorry to say it is intemperate and written in anger. It is 
full of palpable mistakes (to use a mild word), no doubt un- 
conscious. But I am not concerned with the intemperance of 
language. In the fierce heat of battle unknown before, the won- 
der is that the intemperance one sees sometimes is not much 
greater than it is. 

Here is the cream of the heavy indictment : 

We have often expressed our view about the fundamental 
immorality and contradictory character of the doctrine. Non- 

co-operation is a method of war and not of peace It carries 

with it a pretentious claim to spiritual value which involves 
sanctimonious insincerities and mass h5^i>ocrisy masking inten- 
sified hatreds. ... A nation which accepted this doctrine would' 
doom itself to slavery.^' 

This is all contrary to the history of our own times in India. 
I claim that there is nothing immoral in non-violent non- 
co-operation. Violent resistance is itself non-co-operation, and it 
is immoral because of its violence. It becomes moral when 
it is non-violent. Non-co-operation with evil is a sacred duty. 
It is essentially spiritual because of its non-violent character. 
The adjectives used by the writer would be deserved, if it was 
non-violent in name only. For the present argument I must 
take the genuine article. Now for the facts^ Non-violent non- 
co-operation, however imperfect it was, has redeemed India at 
least somewhat from the slavery under which she was groaning. 
It has raised India from the slough of despond, and has brought 
her prestige which nothing else could have. I make bold to 
say that, if the non-violence offered had been not adulterated, 
its effect would have been still more visible. My greatest claim, 
however, is that it is this despised non-violent resistance which 
hitherto saved India from anarchy and red ruin. It is not yet 
entirely saved. If it is to be saved, it will only be by the non- 
violent method. I invite The Statesman writer to test the truth 
of my statement. He will have many infallible proofs in its 
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support. A dispassionate study will enable him to serve both 
Britain and India. 

On the way to Simla, 25-9-40 
Harijan, 29-9-1940 
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VICEROY-GANDHI CORRESPONDENCE 

The correspondence that passed today between the Viceroy 
and Gandhiji on the Congress demand for freedom of speech 
has been released to the Press (Simla, September 30) ; 

Viceroy’s Letter 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I tViiTiV it will be convenient if I record very briefly in 
v/riting the origin of the talks we have had on the 27th and 30th 
September and their outcome. 

As you will remember, you wrote to me on the 18th Sep- 
tember to ask that I should grant you m interview, and you 
explained in your letter that you were anxious to discuss the 
situation covered by the recent resolution of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, not only in your capacity as guide of the 
Congress but as a personal friend. I was, I need not say. most 
ready to talk things over with you, and we have now had the 
advantage of two conversations. 

In the course of these conversations the situation has been 
exhaustively discussed, with particular reference to the ques- 
tion of free speech in time of war. On that matter, while pro- 
fessing yourself most anxious to avoid in any way embarrasing 
His Majesty’s Government in the prosecution of the war, you 
made it clear to me that you regarded it as essential that the 
Indian National Congress and other members of the public 
.should be in a position to give full expression to their views in 
relation to the war effort, provided only that such expression 
was fuUy non-violent. 

I indicated to you the nature of the special treatment laid 
down by law in the United Kingdom for dealing jvith conscien- 
tious objector — which I may broadly describe as m arrangement 
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under which, while the conscientious objector is absolved 
from the. duty of fighting and is allowed even to profess his 
faith in public, he is not permitted to carry his opposition to 
the length of endeavouring to persuade others, whether soldiers 
or munition workers, to abandon their allegiance or to discon- 
tinue their effort. 

You made it clear to me that you would not regard treat- 
ment of that nature as adequate in the conditions of India, and 
that you regarded it as essential that in India, where in your 
judgment conditions were wholly different from those existing 
in Great Britain, the Indian objector, either to all war as such, 
or to the participation of India in the present war, should be 
untrammelled in the expression of his views. 

It emerged further from our conversation that, while you 
would not yourself preach to workers engaged on war work at 
the actual works, in an endeavour there to dissuade them from 
working .on war equipment, you would regard it as essential 
that it should be open to Congressmen and non-Congressmen 
alike to deliver addresses and otherwise to call upon people 
throughout the country to refrain from assisting India’s wax 
effort in any way which would involve India’s participation in 
bloodshed. 

I listened with the utmost care and attention to your argu- 
ment, and our examination of the situation has been full and 
close. I felt bound, however, in the outcome, to make it clear 
to you that action such as you suggest would certainly amount 
not only to the inhibition of India’s war ^effort, but to th,at 
CTabarrassment of Great Britain in the prosecution of the war 
which the CJongress state that they are anxious to avoid; and 
that it wDidd cl^rly not be possible in the interests of India 
herself, more partkularly at this most critical juncture in the 
war, to acquiesde in the interference with the war effort which 
would be involved in freedom of speech so wide as that for 
which you had asked. 

Gandhiji’s Reply 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

I have your letter of even date. It fairly sets forii the Con- 
gre^ position as I placed it before you. It is a matter of deep 
teiret^lo me^that the Government have not been able to 
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appreciate the Congress position, meant to satisfy the bare 
requirements of the people, whether CongrasOTsen or 
who felt a conscientious objection to helping a war to which 
they were never invited and which they regard, so far as ttey 
are concerned, as one for saving Imperialism, of which India 
is the greatest victim. Their objection is just as consdentiotis 
as mine as a war resister. I cannot claim greater freedom for 
my conscience than for that of those I have named. 

As I made it plain in the course of our talks, the Congr^ 
is as much opposed to victory-for Nazism as any Britisher 
be. But their objection cannot be carried to the extent of their 
participation in the war. And since you and the Secretary of 
State for India have declared that the whole of India is volun- 
tarily helping the war effort, it becomes necessary to make clear 
that the vast majority of the people of India are not interested 
in it. They make no distinction between Nazism and the double 
autocracy that rules India. Had His Majesty^s Government 
recognized the freedom required in the special condition of 
India, they would have justified the claim that they were receiv- 
ing from fcdia only such effort as could vdltmtarily. Hie 
war party and the no-war party would hmm hem. placed on an 
equal footing so far each worked fully non-violaatfy. 

As to the last paragraph of your letter, I wish to remii^ 
you that it was never contemplated to carry non-embarrassmmt 
to the point of self-extinction or, in other words, stopping all 
national activities which were designed to make India peace- 
minded and show that India’s participation could not tenefit 
anyone, not excluding Great Britain. Indeed I hold that, if 
India were left free to make her choice whicl\ freedom of 
speech implied, India would probably have turned the scales in 
favour of Britain and true liberty by the moral presti^ 
Britain wotiM have gained. ' 

I must, therefore, r^ieat that the Chngr^ 
to refrain froik embarfassiag the British Groverariwt fc Hi* 
war effort. But it is impos^ble for fee to lUilte ei fee 

policy a fetish by denying its creed at feis jetted ta 

the history of manknid. If fee Ccm^ress has to ft Amid do 
so in the *t of proclaiiMng its faith. It is fe^t we 

have not bean dble to arrive at an fee issiie 

of freedom 'of ^eedi. But I feall hug fee tope feat it be 
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possible for the Government to work out their policy in the 
spirit of the Congress position. 

I should like to touch upon the other points I raised in our 
talks. But for fear of burdening this reply, I refrain. I shall 
hope to make a public statement on them as early as I can. 

In conclusion, let me thank you publicly for the great 
courtesy and patience with which you listened to my very long 
statement and argument. And though our ways seem to diverge 
for the moment, our personal friendship will, as you have 
kindly said at the time of saying farewell, bear the strain of 
divergence. 

As arranged I am handing our correspondence to the Press 
for publication. 

Harijan, 6-10-1940 
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SINDH HINDUS 

Shri ShamJal Gidwani writes a letter on the situation in 
Sindh from which I quote the following : 

Most of us Sindh Hindus have not been able to follow the 
advice you thought fit to tender regarding non-violence. We 
find that this advice is in direct conflict with the teachings of 
Lord Shri Krishna. We have also been advised by you to mig- 
rate somewhere else if we are not able to protect ourselves. 
This advice again we are unable to foUow for practical reasons. 

You know several of the reasons, and you have yourself 
mentioned ;OTne of them in youf*i:ecent article in Harijan which 
we all greatly appreciate. You also know that Hindus in Sindh, 
^ough^only 27 per cent of the population, own fifty per cent 
of the land. We are scattered all over the province, and our 
population in some of the villages is between two to ten per 
cent. We pay nearly the whole of tbe income-tax revenue in 
the province ; we contribute fifty per cent of land revenue and 
nearly the whole of the customs revenue. If we follow your 
advice, we shall be not only cowards but become landless and 
countryless. Hiere is also a danger in our migrating to other 
provinces, for it will mean a public ccnfession of the failure of 
a community to protect itself merely because an aggressive 
c^temunity thought fit to tyrannize over us and the protecting 
arais M law and order were not made available for us. That 
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would again be a confesMon of the failaie of democraej’. <!li 
the other hand, what we feel is that, if you adTlsed tiie 
people of Sindh — particularly the Hindus — to train thmudm 
in the use of arms, they would have been able to bettrar protect 
themselves and would have been saved all the aeries of mwdnia 
that had been wantonly committed on the Htndwii in recent 
monttis.” 

At the ipme time that I received this letter, I saw in the 
papers that five Hindus were shot dead openly while they were 
pursuing, their normal busing. As usual the murderers have 
not been traced. Is this a plan of terrorism to drive the Hindus 
out of Sindh, or is it something else ? Someone in Sindh ought 
to be able to answer the question. 

Shri Gidwani does not subscribe to non-violence. He thinks 
that my advice is contrary to the teachings of Lord Krishna. 
He thinks, for (for himself) very good reasons, fiiat the Hindus 
cannot act non-violently. For equally good reasons he thinks 
they cannot migrate. But he would like me to advise them to 
defend themselves by arms. This is like asking a nature cure 
physician to prescribe allopathic drugs. Can he be trusted to 
prescribe the right drugs ? Ami what will my advice he worth 
when my own hands are incapable of iiridding Ssri 

Gidwani should go to a phsrsician who knows tte IjUs^q^ 
and will, on due occasion, run to the rescue aiul always be 
ready to give the necessary training. I have said that those 
who do not believe in non-violence armed defence is the only 
remedy. But if I am asked to advise how it «ui be d(me, I cam 
only say, “ I do not know.” 

But Shri Gidwani is trifling with the crisis when he lazily 
looks up- to me to guide Sindh Hindus on impossible terms, if 
he sincerely believes in the solution he has proposed, he nwst 
himself take the training at once and lead the terrified HWbb 
of Sindh along the path of armed defence. It k lar ft® 

leaders of Sindh to lock for outade help. They ^hookl cease to 
write. They should sanoifisiy think out a plan oi aefto®, vioielit 
or non-violent, and follow it vp firmly and hraw^. 

I venture also to sugg^ to the responrfl^ • Ifaittas of 
Sin^ that their reputation is at stake, tf caasiJf: stop 
thcBe senseless murders of innocent pe«^l^ ^^Ipiry vvQl ftui 
them guilty. They will never pM-aiade ftaf fteSF 

helpless to deal with the miS(due£. ftich are imf>oseibie 
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without the silent S 3 unpathy of the society to which the per- 
petrators of murders belong. 

Simla 28-9-40 
Harijan, 6-10-1940 
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A BRITISH ENDORSEMENT 

Mr. Stephen J. Thorne, Secretary to the Society of Friends, 
sends me the following letter : 

“ We, a group of Friends, want to send you our deep grati- 
tude for your impressive appeal to every Briton to adopt the 
way of non-violence and bring about a cessation of hostilities. 
We drew together immediately on receiving the short version 
of your statement, and were later able to obtain a fuller text. 

You have received through the Viceroy the response of the 
British Government to your proffer of help, a response that, 
from your knowledge of the situation, you wiU easily imder- 
stand. To most Britons the call to throw down their arms in 
a moment of supreme national peril and in face of imminent 
8tggression is indistingui^able from cowardice and treason; it 
is an invitation to save their lives by the surrender of principles 
of liberty and justice that are dearer than lif^ itself. But to 
those of us who in the peace movement share your faith in 
non-violence, you present a tremendous challei^e. Pew of us 
are fuEy prepared to stand up to it; and we are consdous 
of our own failure to convince our fellow countrynfen of the 
Value and practicability of this Vnore CTcellent Way'. The 
technique of non-violent redstance as you have practised it is 
little understood in the West ; especially in its positive and re- 
conciling sense ; and for that reason, apart from any other, 
your appeal has not yet met with any wide rei^nse. 

Though the British Government’s reply must have been dis- 
appointing, we are anxious to make full use of your offered 
> help. Your appeal gave expression to a spirit that is moving, 
we are certain, in the hearts of men all over the world. We 
believe that it would be a step forward if you were willing to 
swMress a further m^sage to certain of the ^iritual leaders 
^ world, urging them to act t(^efher in taking hold of the 
d&aito before the winter brings fredi dis^aster. 
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We hope you will maintain the deceit ccmtact with us, 
sending direct the full text of anything you may mf in the 
days ahead. 

Your friends sincerely. 


Horace G. Alexander 
Anna Bidder 
Eohert Davis 
Carl Heath 
James H. Hudson 
J. Cuthbert Wigham 


Percy W. Bartlett 
W. Maude Brayshaw 
A. Ruth Fry 
misabeth Fox Howard 
Francis E. Pollard 
Alexander C. Wilson 


PB. The Council of Christian Pacifist Groups assochilsa 
itself with this letter, and looks forward to an early of^xartiiiill^r 
of discussing the deep issu^ involved.” 


I am thankful to the signatories for their sup|K>rt of my 
appeal. I can assure them that immediately I see the psycholo- 
gical moment I ^aU act up to the signatories’ expectatic«i that 
I should address the spiritual leaders of the world. It is quite 
evident that the very thoroughness of the Nazi method mate 
them thiriTr that nothing but coimter-virfence can dieck fte 
terror. I have suggested tiiat countesr-viofen^ tet oedy nte® 
further brutalization of human nature. Bfafe <iis»»es 
drastic remedies. In this instance nothing hat non-v4okm« 
cure Nazi '■\Holence. 

Sevagram, 16-10-40 
Harijan, 20-10-1940 
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PEACE ORGANIZATION 

If the Congress were an organization with a military bias, 
there is no doubt that today it would be a full-fledged military 
unit, every member becoming trained to be an efiicient soldier. 
Fortunately for India and humanity, the Congress is not such 
an organization. No other purely national organization is or 
can be in the India of today. Fortima'tely again for India 
humanity, the Congr^ has pledged itself since 1920 to win 
India’s freedom through non-violent means. But up to now it 
has been largely a debating society, offering civil disobedience 
•at intervals and all the time only playing with its vital pro- 
gramme of construction. At one time every Congressman was 
expected to create something for the nation. He or she was to 
spin for the nation. Congressmen would not respond, and the 
clause about spinning was dropped. There were other items too 
which every Congressman was to work. But he has not done 
so to the extent expected. The moment has now come for him 
to make a definite choice. The only programme before him is 
to become a servant or soldier of peace. A soldier of peace, 
unlike the one of the sword, has to give all his spare time to the 
promotion of peace alike in war time as in peace time. His 
work in peace time is both a measmre of prevention of, as also 
that of preparation for, war time. 

If then I was a Congressman with a vote, I would vote, as 
an emergency measure, for requiring every Congressman now 
on the Congress register or to come hereafter to possess the 
minimum qualifications for working the constructive programme. 
It would be wrong to remind me that the Congress should 
retain its democratic character. It wiU not lose it because, of 
its own motion, it becomes an efficient working body which any- 
body imdertaking to obey its discipline and conditions of mem- 
bership may join. The Congress wiU cease to be popular, if 
it cannot deserve popularity in times of stress. If it cannot pro- 
vide work for the workless and hungrjr, if it cannot protect 
pe(^le frc»u depredations or teach them how to face them, 
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if it cannot help them in the face of dai^^, it will lose its 
prestige and popularity. No person or corpOTation can live i<mg 
on his or its capital. The latter has to circulate and multiply 
itself. 

The Congress has become popular because it has been fore- 
most in fighting imperialism. Today the old way is of ik* avail 
Nobody thinks of mass revolt at the present moment. The brat, 
quickest, and most efficient way is to build up from the bothan. 
The i^chological moment has come. “ Back to the villages !" 
has become a necessity from every point of view. Now is the 
lime to decentralize production and distribution. Every village 
has to become a self-sufficient republic. This does not require 
brave resolutions. It requires brave, corporate, intelligent work. 
As far as I know at the present moment th^ is common ground 
between the rulers and the people. 

Let every Congressman answer for himself whether he wilJ 
be a soldier or servant of peace or whether he will becotM a 
nonentity rmwilUng to take his place in building tq> Swaraj. 

On train Bardoh-Wardha, 9-1-^ 

Harijam., 18-1-1942 
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REAL WAR EFFORT 


The greatest need of the immediate present is to feed the 
htmgry and clothe the naked. There is already scarcity in the 
land both of food and clothing. As the war progresses, both the 
scarcities must increase. There are no imports from outside, 
either of food-stuff or of cloth. The well-to-do may not feel the 
pinch as yet or at all, but the poor are feeling it now. The- 
well-to-do live on the poor. There is no other way. What is 
then their duty? He who saves gains as much, that is to say 
he produces as much. Herfce those who feel for the poor, those 
who would be one with them must curtail their wants. There 
are many ways. I shall only mention some here. There is 
much, too much food eaten and wasted by the well-to-do. 

Use one grain at a time. Chapati, rice, and pulses, milk, 
ghee, gvd, and oil are used in ordinary house-holds besides vege- 
tables and fruit. I regard this as an unhealthy combination. 
Those, who get animal protein in the shape of milk, cheese, eggs 
or meat need not use pulses at all. The poor people get on|.y 
vegetable protein. If the well-to-do give up pulses and oils, they 
set free those two essentials for the poor who get neither animal 
protein nor animal fat. Then the grain eaten should not be 
sloppy. Half the quantity suffices when it is eaten dry and not 
dipped in any gravy. It is well to eat it with raw salads such as 
onion, carrot, radish, salad leaves, tomatoes'. An ounce or two- 
of salads serves the purpose of eight ounces of cooked vegetables. 
Chapatis or bread should not be eaten with milk. To begin with, 
(me meal may be raw vegetables and chapati or bread, and the 
other cooked vegetables with milk or curds. 

Sweet dishes should be eliminated altogether. Instead gud. 
or sugar in small quantities may be taken with milk or bread or 
by itself. 


Fresh fruit is good to eat, but only a little is necessary to 
^ve tone to the system. It is an escpensive article, and an over- 
I by the well-to-do has depiived the poor and the ail- 
1^ article which th^ need much more than the well-to-do., 

S6g 
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Any medical man who has studied the i^ience of dietetics 
will certify that what I have suggested can do no barm to the 
body, on the contrary it must conduce to better health. 

This is only one way of saving food-stuff. It is obvious. But 
by itself it cannot produce much visible effect. 

Grain-dealers have to shed their greed and the halMt of 
making as much profit as possible. They must be satisfied witf» 
as little as pa^ble. They run the risk of being looted, if they 
do not gain the credit of being keepers of grain for the sake of 
the poor. They should be in t«HKh with the people in their 
neighbourhood. Congressmen have to visit grain-dealers within 
their beat and give them the message of the time. 

By far the most important part of the work consists in edu- 
cating the villagers to keep what they have and to indtwje culti- 
vation of fresh crops wherever water is available. This requires 
widespread and intelligent propaganda. It is not generally 
known that bananas, potatoes, beetroot, yam and suran and in 
a measure pumpkin are a food crop eai^ly grown, they can 
take the place of bread In time of i^d. 

There is too scarcify of mca^y. Th^e may be ®c|iia 
able but no money to buy it with, there is iu> money beoKCiae 
there is no employment this has to be found. Spinnmg is 
the readiest and the handiest. But local needs may supjdy othor 
sources of labour. Every available source has to be tsqjped so 
that there is no want of employment. Only the lazy ones 
and must starve. Patient handling will induce even this class 
to shed their laziness. ' 

The problem of clothing is much easier than feeding, il it is 
handled well in time. The mills may not be relied on in these 
times; Thmre is ample cotton to be had in India, It a 
l«n for <X)tton cultivators how to dispose of their irtoeSc,, wit 
outside market is clp^ to them. CJtir mills 
the whole of the crc^. It can b§ utiiaed, if tie tllBW tu 

spinning not for wages but for the Sake of He ' 

Of course those who lifeed maptoyment will ' 
number must be limited. Th^ need organM^ mme^ 

will be needed for the purpose. Bat national does imt 

need so much organizing. Profit motive beh^ 
willingness being assumed, organization, is PeHbed to Kuidest 
terms. 


N. V. 2i 
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This is no time for multiplying wheels. They take time to 
manufacture. Raw material is daily becoming dearer. Wheels 
caimot be manufactured everywhere. Places where they are 
can be coimted by the fingers of one hand. 

Therefore I suggest the plying of the dhanush takli and even 
the simple takli. The former should be manufactured locally. 
Indeed it is difficult to manufacture the simple takli at once in 
lakhs. The dhanush takli is the only thing which can be the 
easiest manufactured. Slivers cannot be supplied to spinners. 
Each one should get some cotton for himself or herself, and card 
it as well as may be with the hand or with a home-made small 
bow such as the children in the Bihar basic schools have. All 
this can be done because no one is expected to manufacture a 
large quantity of yarn. If every one of our available millions 
span for one hour daily, there would be enough yarn to keep 
every handloom going. The reader should know that there are 
laVbg of hand-loom weavers in the land. There is danger of 
their starving for want of yam. 

Here is a great task for every Congressman to undertake. 
He has to become a good spinner and carder and know how to 
manufacture the dhanush takli. Let every Congressman begin 
witll himself and his family and neighbours, and he will find 
that the life-giving contagion spreads like wild fire which 
envelops you befcae you hardly know what you are witnessing. 

Any organizathm that ta<^es these two problems success- 
eoimnand ffie love and confidence of the people. I 
h^>e Qiat all will join in this real war effort. It is ht^e ^ss 
dSeetive because it is peacefiil and constructive. 

Will the Pnncra let their i«ople do this work without let or 
hindrance t, Will Qdaid-e-A2am Jinnah allow the members of the 
Muslim League to co-operate with the Congress workers in 
this truly naticmal but non-political work which is also huma- 
nitarian ? There are 23,000 Muslim spinners, carders and 
weavers earning their daily bread through the A. I. S. A. 

On the way to^Kashi, 19-1-42 
Sarijan, 25-1-1942 
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A DEPLORABLE mCTOENT 


As Sardar Vallabhbhai was leaving Sevagram the other day 
he told me of a da(x>ity in a hcane in Kbeda District. Anne4 
dacoits entered the house, belaboured the innxat^ and escafied 
with the loot. The story was heart-rending. What should I do 
under similar circumstances, I thou^t to myselL What simuM 
CtHigressmen do in the circumstances was the next thou^t ; and 
giTM'P then the train of thou^t arising from the dmxrity has 
p<Msession of me. The Congress has been working am- 
tinuously since 1920 under the policy of non-violence. ^Die 
province of Gujarat has also had the advantage of a lea<to of 
the Sardar’s calibre. And yet daring dacoities can take place. 
How far then can Congress influence be said to have peaetrat^ ? 
People imaginp that, if the British Government were to ce«! 
to function today, it would be the ncm-violait Orngressmeii 
who would automatical]^ take ov&c. But it is not so. I have been 
working to this end for the la^ twenty yeara^ but dteasa 
has n<rt materialized. Fw the Coa^resB has not bad 'A 
faifti in the very Tnpana which it ad!(^)ted in 192S. Therefore 
the non-violence of the Congress has r^tlly beai ncm-vkflraaee 
of the weak. But govranmraits can only be run by the stnmg. 
And a non-violent government can onl^ be run by tHbe who 
believe that non-violence is the mi^ti(^ force on ^rth. If we 


had had this strength, there would be no Hindu-Mu slim rmts, 
there would be no robbers or dacoits. Scane might say that fm 
such strength you need either a Jesus or a Buddha. But tfak 
is not so. Neitiier Jesus nor Buddha tried ncm-vioknce in t^ 


political car it would be truer to say that the 

day type erf politks <iid not exist in thear d^. ISie 
experiment is, flierefiore, a new ojse. "Dje taage^ j S 
Ccaigressmen have not &led it with full fuP 
and sincerity. If th^ hsd^had ^iese three esapttal,q^i^ie», 
the Congr^s would today have be<m far taltes ik 

I may not cry over spilt milk. I r^er to the i|i 

to guide us in the jaesent Evoi if we wake g^a® 

is (kirs ; if we do not, we shall ^ir^y inyari^fly 
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elects to go into the hands of the strong. That strength may be 
physical or of the heart, or, if we do not fight shy of the word, 
of the spirit. Strength of the heart connotes soul force. If today 
we decide that we should try to get power by force of arms, 
we shall have to undo all the work of twenty years among 
the masses. We shall have to spend a considerable time in giv- 
ing people a contrary training. We cannot afford to give the 
required time at this critical juncture. It is certain that today 
whoever has any strength of any kind will use it for seizing 
power. It is my firm conviction that, if Congressmen are to 
get power, it should only be through non-violence or soul force. 

We have jieither time nor material to do new work even in 
this line. When we have so far employed non-violence as a 
weapon of the weak, how can we all of a sudden expect to con- 
vert it into a weapon of the strong ? But in spite of this I 
feel that at the present moment this experiment alone is feasi- 
ble and proper for us. There is no risk involved in it. Even 
failure in it takes the form of success because, even if the people 
are not able to go the whole length in the experiment, they can- 
not possibly be led into a ditch. By following the way of physi- 
cal force they may not only be proved co'v^ards, but in attempt- 
ing to foUow an untrodden path thousands may also be destroyed. 

It is theu the duty of Congressmen to seek out dacoits and 
rolijer^They should try to understand and convert them. Such 
worke^annot be had for the asking; but Congressmen should 
khow that this* wo|k is just as important as it is fraught with 
f iRir, and a certain number of th^ have to devote themselves 
^ it' ^ % ,, ■ Y' ' 

- < “fte seamd thing re(juisite is feat we should prepare such 
vimikers as would, under difficult Circiunstances, stand up to 
diaoits and, whilst trying to check or convert them from their 
eyil ways, be prepared to suffer hurt or even death. Perhaps 
few workers will be forthcoming for this task too, but peace bri- 
gades throughout the country are a definite necessity. Or else 
in times of chaos Congressmen will lose all the reputation they 
have so far gained. 

Thirdly, the rich should ponder well as to what is their 
duty today. They who employ mercenaries to gjiard feeir 
wealth may find those very guardians turning on them. The 
moneyed classes have got to learn how to fight either with arms 



‘‘SUPPOSE Gwm&m wim** m 

or with the weapon of non-violence. For tho^ who wish to 
follow the latter way the best and most eff«:tiv« is : 

gsfhn: KEnjoy thy wealth by miouncing it). Ex- 
panded it means : “ Earn your crores by all means, ftit imte- 
stand that your wealth is not yours ; it belongs to the peop^. 
Take what you require for your legitimate needs, and use the 
remainder for society.” This truth has hitherto not been Mrtod 
upon ; but, if the moneyed claves do not even act on it in these 
tim^ df stress, they will rmiain the slaves of their rich^ and 
passions and con^quently of those who overpower thran. 

But I have visions that the end of this war will imm also 
the end of the rule of capital. I see coming the day of the 
rule of the poor, whether that rule be through force of am® w 
of non-violence. Let it be remembered that physical for* is 
transitory even as the body is transitory. But the power of tl«2 
spirit is permanent, even as the spirit is everlasting. 

Sevagram, 25-1-42 
Harijan, 1-2-1942 
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“ SUPPOSE GEKMANY WINS ” 

“Suppose Germany wins with India not haTtag «jtered 
the war, would Hitler leave India alone? Certainly not, my 
dear Mr. Gandhi, he will have a greater say in India ihm 
what Britain has now. The difference K thia You can figlrt 
the v.ngiiRbTTin.Ti , but you cannot fight the German cmce ^ 
puts his foot on India’s soil. Civil Disobedience is the t*®^ 
of the Tengii.<hTnan , it is the dally bread of the Nazi." 

This is a question extracted from a very long and 
letter from an Foglfah corre^amdsmt firom Soutii 
first fallacy is that India is a^maed not to havf A* 

war when to aU intots and puiixses she is iu the TOf » 
of the powerful protest of the CJcmgress. She is 8® 
war that Great Britain is efifectively tising ^ 
fighting material which her gaierals have Wo heteg 

and trainedf and is draining all tiie money earn. PoliticaHy- 
minded Indians have never been trained ew*!* W doing the 
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rulers’ clerical work. They are certainly holding themselves 
a lnnf rmtil certain obviously necessary conditions are fulfilled. 
I do not see how they can be blamed for demanding the very 
liberty in defence of which the Allied Powers are said to be 
fighting. What Indians can do even if their demand is accepted 
is to give their moral weight to the strixggle. This the rulers 
evidently do not care for. It cannot, in their opinion, turn the 
scales in their favour. Moral values do not count when each 
party swears by its material and physical resources. The Con- 
gress, with all the will in the world to defeat Nazism, cannot 
thrust its help on Great Britain which evidently it does not 
wakt or about which it is at least indifferent. If, therefore. Great 
Britain suffers defeat, it will not be for want - of Congress co- 
operation but for causes over which the Congress can have no 
controL 

' Ifvthe Nazis come to India, tiie Congress will give them the 
same fight that it has given Great Britain, I do not underrate 
the power of satyagrdha as the questioner does. But that is 
pure speculation. Imperialism has kept its grip on India for 
more than 150 years. If it is overthrown by a worse type of 
rule, the Congress can have the negative satisfaction of knowing 
that no other ‘ism’ can possibly last beyond a few years even 
if it ^tablishes a foothold in India. That is as I read tlie Con- 
gress mind. Personally I think the end of this giant war will 
be vdiat happened in the fabled Mahabharata War. The Maha- 
bharata has be^ aptly described by a Travancorin as the Perma- 
nent History of Man. What is described in that great epic is 
today bei^Te otir very eyes. The warring naticms are 
d^troySng ^eimelv^ with such fury and ferocity that the end 
will be mutual erfiaustpon. The victor will share the fate that 
awaited the surviving Pandavas. The mighty warrior Arjunk 
was looted in broad daylight by a petty robber. And out of this 
holocaust must arise a new order for which the exploited mil- 
lions of toilers have so long thirsted. The prayers of 'peace- 
lovers cannot go in vain. Satyagraha is itself an unmistakably 
mute prayer of an agonized soul. 

Sevagram, 10-2-42 

Hetrijan, 15-2-1942 
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PLEA FOR CALMNESS 

The recent !&ritish reverses ought not to create panic in tl» 
land. In all the wars that Brit^ has fought or in whkh sbe: hM 
been engaged there have been reverses some of which may be 
considered disastrous. But the British have a knack of surviv- 
ing them and turning them into stepping-stones to success. 
Hence the saying peculiar to them that they blunder thimi^ 
to success. Failxires do not dismay or demoralize them. TlMfy 
take them with calmness and in a sportsmanlike spirit Wars 
are for them a national game like football The defmted tmm 
heartily congratulates the successful one almost as if it was a 
joint victory, and drowns the sorrow of defeat in an exchange 
of glasses of whisky. If we have learnt nothing worth frmn 
the contact with the British, let us at least learn their calmmss 
in the face of misfortunes. 

And is there the ^i^fest car^ ftnr alarm? not 

for these who believe in iwm-vioteiice. teir smd dfateftft i# 
self are no part of thmr composition, nor are iSmj part a 
panoplied soldier. The attribute of non-viotew® is pmhaps mdy 
a copy book maxim. We do not see it in actual pracfice in any 
measure. But this war is abundant jMroof that ndther {uerty 
though steeped in violence betrays any f^ir or distrust. I mn 
filled with amazement and admiration at the reckless bravery 
displayed by combatants on either side. This war is dmncai- 
stration of the unthinkable nerve that human beings are capa- 
ble of possessing. Looked at from either staiu^pomt, tferelejre* 
we ^ould be ashamed of fear, distrust and nerveles^mss izt Hw 
face of danger. It is, therefore, the sacred duty trf every 
to steel himself against cowardly pmiic and prevesii tts 
as far as he can. “ Cowards die many times b^ore ttwit deilii.’* 
Let Ibis not be proved of us. ^ 

The true danger exists only for It msgr hs vvsy near 

due to the fall of Sin^pore and prot^dile 0ms 

of the h^ precautions consists in ibos« pe^lb vdm 
wanted in the cities or those who want tot migrat- 
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ing to the villages in an orderly manner. There should be no 
panicky rush. Those who must remain in the cities whether 
for business or otherwise should carry out instructions that may 
be issued by the authorities from time to time. Those who will 
not, for any reason whatsoever, should clear out in good time. 
If this simple precaution is taken, we may face the future with- 
out perturbation. More I cannot say, for we are a house divided 
against itself and there is no living bond between the rulers and 
the ruled. It is tragic but it is true. The tragedy is deepened 
by the knowledge that all parties feel so helpless. 

On the train to Calcutta, 17-2-42 

Harijun, 22-2-1942 
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CRIMINAL ASSAULTS 

The whole world is on trial today. No one can escape 
from the war. Whilst the Ramaya^ia and the Mahabharata are 
products of poets’ imagination, their authors were^ not mere 
rhymsters. They were seers. What they depicted is happening 
before our very eyes today, Havanas ar6 warring with each 
other. They are showing matchless strength. They throw their 
deadly weapons from the air. | No deed of bravery in the battle- 
ILeM is beyond their capacity or imagination. 

Man would not fight in this manner, certainly nol: the gods. 
Only brutes can. Soldier drunk with the pride of physical 
strength loot shops and are not even ashamed to take liberties 
with women. The administration is powerless in war time to 
prevent such happenings. The army fulfils their primary need, 
and they wink the eye at their misdeeds. Where a whole nation 
is militarized the way of military life becomes part and parcel 
of its civilization. Therefore a soldier’s taking such liberties is 
not a matter for condemnation. But it would take generations 
for India to become so. 

Hence arise questions like #Le following which a sister sends 

me : 

“ (1) If a soldier commits an assault on a woman, can she 

^ be said to hare lost her virtue ? 
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(2) Is such a woman to be comlemBtd aM ostraelied bf 
society ? 

(3) What should women and the public do under mmh cir- 
cumstances ? 

Whilst the woman has in point of feet lost her virtue, ttie 
loss cannot in any way render hew liable to be cemdtemM 
treated as an outcast* She is entitled to oiur sympiUiy for ake 
has been cruelly injured, and we should tend her wounds m we 
would thc^ of any injured person. 

A woman is worthy of condemnation cmly when she is a 
willing party to her dishonour. In no case are adultery and 
criminal assault synonymous terms. If we were to view 
matter in this light, we would not hide such instance m hm 
thus far been our wont Public opinion against smh conduct 
on the part of men towards women would then be creatoJ and 
freely exercised. 

If the Press carried on a sustained agitation, ^Idiera White 
or Brown would probably cease to behave in this manner. Tl^fe 
officers would be compelled to ptmmi mdk 

My advice^ to women is that they liioiild 'li^ave the 
migrate to toe villages wtere a wide feM of servtoe awaits 
There fe comparatively little risk of their being assaulted in 
villages. Ihey must, however, live simple liv^ and imkm them- 
selves one With the poor. If they will display tl^r wealto by 
dressing in silks and satins and wearing Jewellery, they will, in 
running away from one danger, expe^ themselves to a double. 
Naturally the advice cannot refer to those whom duty compels 
to live in cities. 

The main thing, however, is for women to know how to be 
fearl^. It is my firm conviction that a fearlm wmmm 
knows that her purity is her best sMeld cm M 

honomed. However beastly the man, he will bow to 
before the flame of h^ dazzling purity. Tl^re,^ 
even in modem times of women who have thus 
selves. I can, as I write, recall two such instoM^ I 
recommend women who read Hus ^artiele to toy to 
cour^. Tliey will become wholly fearl^ « ^ 

cease to trentole as they do today at ei 

assaulte. Itto not, however, necesssary to go tteou^ 

a bitter experience for the sake of p«iNC « ^ ^ ^«sra^. 
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These experiences mercifully do not come in the way of lakhs 
or even thousands. Every soldier is not a beast. It is a minority 
that loses all sense of decency. Only twenty per cent of snakes 
are poisonous, and out of these a few only bite. They do not 
attack' unless trodden on. But this knowledge does not help 
those who are, full of fear and tremble at the sight of a snake. 
Parents and husbands should, therefore, instruct women in the 
art of becoming fearless. It can best be learnt from a living 
faith in God. Though He is invisible, He is one’s unfailing pro- 
^ tpctor. He who has this faith is the most fearless of alL 

But such faith or courage cannot be acquired in a day. 
Meantime we must try to explore other means. When a womani 
is assaulted she may not stop to think in terms of him^ or 
aMmsa. Her primary duty is self-protection. She is at liberty 
to employ every method or means that come to her mind in order 
to defend her honour. God has ^ven her nails and tee^ She 
must use them with aU her strength and, if need be, die in the 
effort. The man or woman who has shed all fear of death will 
be able not only to protect himself or herself but others also 
through laying down his life. In truth we fear death most, and 
hence we ultimately submit to superior physical force. Som.e 
will bend the knee to the invader, some will resort to bribery, 
some will crawl on their bellies 'or submit to other forms of 
hmniliation, and some wbmen will even give their bodies rather 
than die. I have not written this in a carping spirit. I am only 
illustrating human nature. Whether we crawl on our' bellies 
or whether a woman yields to the lust of anan is symbolife of 
that same loTfe of life which makes us stoop to anything. There- 
fOTe only he who loses his life shall save it : ^ gjfbn : 
Every reader should commit this matchless shloha to memory. 
But mere lip loyalty to it will be of no -avail. It must penet^te 
deep down to the innermost recesses of 'his heart. To aijoy life 
one ishouH. give rqi thj^ Ime of life. That should be part of our 
natare. ' 

So much for what a woman should do. But what about a 


who is witness to such iraimes ? The answer is imphed in 
He must not bh a passive onlooker. He must pro- 
aman. He must not run for police help ; he must not 
by puHing the alarm chain in the train. If he is 
j fe pi^ktise n(m-violen<*, he will die in doing so and thus 
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save the woman in jeopardy. If he (toes not believe in non- 
violence or cannot practise it, he must try to save her by u^g 
all the force he may have. In either way there must be readi- 
ness on his part to lay down his life. 

If old, decrepit and toothless, as I am, I were to ncm- 
violence and be a helpless witness of assault on the iKmour of a 
sister, my so-called Mahatmadiip would be ridiculed, dMKSiouFed 
and lost If I or those like me were to intervene and lay (town 
our lives whether violently or non-violently, we would surely 
save me prey and at any rate we would not remain living wit- 
ness^ to her dishonour. 

So much about the witnesses. But if the courageous a^t 
pervades the entire atmosphere of our coimtry and it is known 
that no Indian will stand women being assaulted, I venture to 
say that no soldier will dare to touch them. That su(ii a spirit 
does not exist is a matter of shame for us. But it will be i^ane- 
thing, if persons ready to wipe out this blot are forthctmii^ 

Those who have iniiu^ce with the Government will tty to 
get the authorities to take the nec^sary acttoflL Bol 
is best help. In toe present cimimstalM^s we may 
our own strength and God’s help. 

On the train to Wardha, 19-2-42 
Earijan, 1-3-1942 
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‘T am a pacifist still in one sense ; that is to say, I realize 
that Christians should he able to meet material force with 
spiritual power. It is horrifying to reflect that after nineteen 
hundred years, we are still unable to do it except in individual 
cases and on a small scale. But to me it seems merely ‘ wishful 
thinking^ to act as though we had a power which in fact we 
have not and for which we have neither trained nor disciplined 
ourselves in the past. Such power does not come to those 
who have not disciplined themselves, at the last moment, in 
the hour of need. It has not come to us. I would rather, there- 
fore, do what I can in defence of principles which I believe 
to be both right in themselves and of enormous importance 
to the future of the human race, than stand aside and do no- 
thing. It is doing nothing that is t|ie worst expedient of ail. 

When, therefore, my pacifist friends ask me whether I can 
iinagine Jesus Christ dropping a bomb or firing a gun I am 
entitled to reply : ‘ No, I cannot ; but neither can I imagine 

him standing aside and doing nothing at all.’ 

I am compelled to echo the words of a very dear relative 
of mine who,, loathing war as much as any pacifist that ever 
breathed, said to me at the beginning of the last war (in which ' 
he lost his life) ♦ ‘If you can stop war with spiritual power, 
do it. If you can’t, let me do what I can ; and if you are right 
in thinking that war is so damnable that anyone who takes^ 
part in it is damned, then I. would rather be damned than let 
* these things go ©n without doing all I can to stop them, even 
' at the cost of my own life.’ 

Is this not very close to the meaning of our Lord when he 

said : ^ He that loseth his life shall save it * ? ” - 

# 

The foregoing is the concluding portion of a touchingly sor- 
rowful article contributed to The Survey Graphic of Decembe^ 
1941 by the celebrated Dr. Maude Royden of the Guildhouse; 
London. She is one of the foremost pacifists of the West. I^ike 
many sKe has felt compelled to revise her position and is now 
most reluctantly but fully ranged on the side of the defenders of 
Ae British Isles. 

/ The article demands a considered reply. I have been in con- 
touch with the Western pacifists. In my opinion 
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Dr. Royden has surrendered her position in the pwtion I have 
quoted. If individuals have lived up to the Christian teaching 
(i.e. on non-violence) and that on a small scale, one w<hiM think 
practice should make such a life possible for many people and on 
a large scale. It is undoubtedly wrong and foolish “ to act as 
though one had the power which in fact one has not” “ Sat,” 
says the worthy writer, “ such power does not come to thi^ who 
have not discjplkied themselves, at the last moment, in the hour 
of need.” 

I suggest ..that with the knowledge of the defect no tin® 
should be lest in seeking to remove it. That by itself is doing 
not only something but the right thing. To deny one’s faith by 
contrary practice is surely the worst thing one do. 

And I am not sure that “ doing nothing is the worst (expe- 
dient of all.” In septic treatment, for instance, doing notoing is 
n%t only expedient, it is obligatory. 

There is no cause whatsoever for despondency, much less lor 
denial of ones faith at the crucial moment. Why sot 

British pacifists stand aside and resnodd th®Er its ? 

They might I® .unable to hiiitg abewt 
would lay a solid foundation for it ^ the awsft 
their faith. When, in the face of an ujteival mfb m- we 
witnessing, there are only a few individuals of unmovafel® faith* 
they have to live up to their faith even thou^ they msy pse^iee 
no visible effect on the course of eventa "nwy diwld hrfieve 
that their action wiU produce tai^ble results in due course. 
Their staunchness is bound to attract sceptka I wtmld also 
suggest that individuals like Dr. Maude Royden are not 
camp followers. They are leaders. Therefore, Ihey have to ^ 
their lives in strict accord with the Sermon on the Moob^ 
they will ^d immediately that there is mudi to give ^ ^ 
much to remodeL The greatest thing fiiat they hhwe I® 
themselves is the fruit of impraaalism. Hie presesit 
life of the Londoner and his high liwig is poeaijie liecwaSB 

of the hoards brou^t frean Asia, Africa aa^ Aw ^ 

WOTld. In spite of the fierce criticism whkii im bem, tefrflei 
adjust my letter ‘ To Every Biit<ai’, I aibwe to tmay woxM 
it, and I am convinced that posterity will adUf* Ifee tmae^ 
gested thamn against violeu® however orgaWteJ 
“ And now that the aiemy is at the gatos of I apa 
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my countrymen the same course of action I advised the British 
people. My advice may or may not be accepted by my couiltry- 
men. I would remain unmoved. Their non-acceptance will be 
no test of failure of non-violence. I would subscribe to the 
charge of my imperfection. But a satyagrahi does not wait for 
perfection before he invites others to experiment with him, pro- 
vided always that his faith is immovable like a mountain. The 
advice that Dr. Hoyden’s relative gave her and which she quotes 
approvingly is altogether wrong. If the war is damnable, how 
can he stop the things that go on by taking part in it, even 
though it may be on the defensive side and at the cost of his own 
life ? For the defence has to resort to all the damnable things 
that the enemy does, and that with greater vigour if it has to 
succeed. Such a giving of life is not only not saving it but a 
mere waste. 

I have attended the Doctor’s service in her Church v^her'e 
a living b^ef in the efficacy of pray®: is mudi in vogue. When 
the impenetrable gloom surrounded her, why did she not find 
strength and consolation and real action in heart-prayer ? It is 
never too late to mend. Sie and her fellow-pacifists, many of 
whom I have the privilege of knowing, should take heart and, 
&e Peter, repent of the momentary loss of faith and return to 
the old faith in ncai-violence with raiewed vigour. Their re- 
turn wdU mean' no material loss to the war effort but will mean 
a .gF®itt deal to the anti-war effort which is bound to succeed 
soon^ irath®: th^ later, if man is to live as man and not beciome 
a twe^footed brute. 

Seva^r^, 8-3-42 

Honjfltt, 15-3-1942 
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DESIRABILITY OF EXODUS 

A correspondent asks for my detailed vieii^ on the easdas 
that I have advised from the cities of all who gxe not wanted 
there all who are unfit or imwilling to stay there. No one 
is obliged to stay in against his will. In the event of bombard- ^ 
ment, it is clear that non-combatants can only be a burden in 
every way. Successful defence against a powerful enemy re- 
quires ^elusive concentration on holding the enrany at bay. 
The defendants’ attention must not be divided. This is from the 
mili tary point of view. 

But we have war resisters too, either h umani ta ri an or 
political. They may not stay unless their object is merely to 
cause embarrassment for the sake of it. I hope there are none 
such. They should, therefore, be out of the cities. Thea there 
are those who do not know what to (k> in the event of 
ment. They should all evafeOate. As teadei will'' aaty 
opinion has little to do with my war remstamce. Wm i» ttife 
and up to a point nailitary necesaly and duty Krar nsiKters 
demand the same action. 

If I could convert any city or all cities wholly, including the 
combatants of yesterday, I should welcome the invading host 
and try to convert evm them or challenge them to do th^ 
worst, without offering retaliation. But no such good luck 
.awaits me. If the cities ware converted, aff India including tl» 
rul«:s would be converted and there would be peace in Iiuila 
qrifl peace in the world. But that must remain a daydie^ 
awhile. Ofaly I won’t be moved from my positimi by 
that the Jap or tlm Nazi is imt Ihe same man as the 
‘ I draw no such fundamental distinction betweea rwHa , fflad HMfflt. 
But I must not detain the reader (m the specuhtive side|of the 
mattar-of-fact question ffiat fac^ us. 

Assuming then that all who should cff a paE|.of thwn have 
.ev»maled the cities and have gone to the vfllagasqr sm tSsxmt to 
go, what diould they do ? They must go wife tl» vil^ mhsd 
to live the village life as much as poesaMei. not- re- 
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produce city conditions and build temporary palaces. They 
should go to the villages in a spirit of service, study their econo- 
mic and other conditions, and ameliorate them not by giving 
alms but by giving the villagers work of a permanent nature. In 
other words, they should Work the constructive programme 
among the villagers. Thus they will identify themselves with 
the villagers and become a kind of co-operative society with an 
ordered programme of economic, social, hygienic and political re- 
construction. 

The greatest problem the new-comers will have to tackle 
will be to deal with loot and dacoities. It will tax their resources 
to the utmost. The non-violent way is there. If that is not clear 
to them, with the c 9 -operation of the villagers they should 
organize themselves for armed 'defence against robbers and 
dacoits. We have too long looked to the Government to do this 
elementary work for us, not excluding even tiie reclamation of 
castes called criminal tribes. The Government cannot do much, 
if anything at all, at this critical time. The work has perforce 
to be done by the evacuees violently, non-violently, or both ways. 

Sevagram, 10-3-42 

Harijan, 15-3-1942 
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Q. You have advised evacuation from the cities of thme 
who are not wanted for service or other reasons. But what are 
those poor people to do who have no homes to go to and who 
would be imwelcome wherever they go ? 

A. This is a real difficulty. They must be provided for by 
the people of the provinces to which they belong. If we are one 
nation, we diould have no difficulty in providing for every con- 
tingency that may arise. If we are to establish a new order of 
society, we can act from now. I can only speak from the non- 
\T.olent angle and no other. If the national mind is workiag in 
that direction, consciously or unconsciously individuals and 
institutions will, without fuss, be absorbing aU such persons as 
you mention. I know that the process is going on, but not cm a 
scale large enough to be impj^^ve. No ahMbodied pexsm 
should be put on charity ^ he should be gruwa woA to 

fe«i him properly. This shifting of tte popilathm, if ft is 
dcme, must result in a silent reorganizatkm of vilh^ea. 

Sevagram, 26-4-42 

Harijan, 3-5-1942 >- • ’ 

Q. You advise evacuation of cities likely to be bombed and 
migration into the villages. Do you imagine the villages to be 
safe ? As a matter of fact the villagers are more panic-striclDen 
than the city-dwellers. There is inadequate police proteetioo, 
and villagers live in hourly terror of dacoits and robbera, to ft 
net a matter of jumping from the frying pan into the Sue f 

A. I have not sugg^ted migration to toe viltegee 
soft life they will proyate. was m fton- 

It was and still is good even tean a military pniat ytow b®* 
BtOW be«i made abundantly dear. All the dang® jpoli ptoPttt, 
is imdoitotedly bound tibe nn^Emtion to tlif But 

that to my mind is an additicmal reason’ for ft, llli® 3P**f 

heart into toe villagers and dispel panics if i| right 

tjfpe cd experienced city people ? They tripk ®®l ri*® 

8«5 


N.V.— *« 
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aged and the infirm who may migrate to the villages, but they 
will also help and serve the villagers in the many ways I have 
pointed out in these coltimns. Courage is indispensable in these 
times for every true act. 

Sevagram, 4-5-42 
Harijan, 10-5-1942 
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VILLAGE SWARAJ 

Q. In view of the situation that may arise at any moment 
in Tn Hia, would you give an outline or skeleton of a Vil^ge , 
Swaraj Committee, which couH function in all village matters 
in the absence of, and without relying upon an over-head Gov- 
ernment or other organization ? In particular, how would you 
ensure that the Committee should be fuUy representative and 
that it would act impartially, efficiently and without favoxir or 
fear ? What should be the scope of authority and the machinery 
to enforce its commands ? And what should be the manner in 
which a committee or an individual member of it could be 
removed for ctwruption, inefficiency or other unfitness ? 

A. My idea of village Swaraj is that it is a complete re- 
public, independait of its nei^ours for its own vital wants, 
and yet interd^ndent for many otherk in which dependence 
is a necessity. "Kius evray village’s first concern will be to 
grow its own food crops and cotton for its cloth. It should have 
a reserve for its cattle, recreation and playground for adults and 
children. Iffien if there is more land available, it will grow 
vsejvZ money crops, thus excluding ganja, tobacco, opium and 
the like. The village will maintain a village th^tre, school and 
public hall It wiU have its own waterworks ensuring clean 
water supply. This can be done through contro^Ued wells or 
Edimation will be compulsory up to the final basic course. 
As fer as possible every activity will be conducted on the co- 
0 |^siive b agjg- There will be no caste sudi as we have to<^y 
graded tmtoudial^ty. Non-violence with its tecb- 
pftfae aesi^y&graha and non-co-operttion will be the sanction 
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of the village community. There wiU be a compulsory service 
of village guards vfho will be ^ected by rotation from tire 
register maintained by the village. The GovminMsit oi the 
village wiU be conducted by the Panchayat of five pemms 
annually elected by the adult villagers, male and female, pos- 
sessing minimmn prescribed qualifications. These will have all 
the authority and jurisdiction required. Since thCTe will be no 
system of punishments in the accepted sense, this Pandiayat 
will be the legislature, judiciary and executive combined to 
operate for its year of ofiSce. Any village can become such a 
republic today without much interference, even from file pre- 
sent Government whose sole effective connec^on with the vil- 
lages is the exaction of the village revenue. I have not 
examined here the question of relations with the nei^bouring 
villages and the centre if any. My purpose is to present an out- 
line of village government. Here there is perfect democracy 
based upon individual freedom. The individual is the arc4dt«:t 
of his own govemmrait The law of ncnwiolraice rules him aixi 
his government. He and his village sxe sdsle to de^ tire 
of the world. For the law governing efvesy villager is 13^ lie 
will suffer death in the defence of his and his villages haahur. 

The reader may well ask me, as I am asking myself white 
p anning these lines, as to why I have iret been able to model 
Sevagram after the picture here drawn. My answm: is, 1 am 
TO airing the attempt I can see dim traces of succe® thcK^ 
I can show nothing visible. But thare is nothing inherently 
impossible in the picture drawn here. To modd sudi a villsge 
may be the work of a life time. Any lover of true danocracy 
and village life can take up a village, treat it as his worii af«i 
sole work, and he will find good results. He b^ins by 
village savenger, gunner, watchman, medkiire map aiftil 
master aU at once. Hnobqdy c<H»esi3«mrhim,bawlilie*rtis®^ 
with scavenging and panning. 

Sevagram, 18-7-^ 

^ 7-1942 
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The Russian technique of scorched earth has staggered 
humanity, but humanity has been powerless to do anything 
except applaud the amazing sacrifice and bravery that counted 
no cost too great to circumvent the enemy. I have shared the 
amazement with the admirers but not their admiration. 

We like to imitate what we admire. Now that the prospect 
faces us, are we able to contemplate with equanimity, or feel 
the glow of bravery and sacrifice at, the prospect of India’s earth 
being scorched and everything destroyed in order that the 
enemy’s march may be hampered ? 

^ As a war resister my answer can only be one. I see neither 
bravery nor sacrifice in destroying life or property for offence 
or defence. J would far rather leave, if I must, my crops and 
homestead for the enemy to use than destroy them for the 
sake of preventing their use by him. There is reason, sacrifice 
and even bravery in so leaving my homestead and crops, if I do 
so not out of fear but because I refuse to regard anyone as my 
enemy — that is, out of a humanitarian motive. 

But in India’s case there is, too, a practical consideration. 
Unlike Russia’s, India’s masses have no national instinct deve- 
lox>ed in the sense that Russia’s have. India is not fighting. 
Her conquerors are. Supposing that the conquerors are worsted 
and the Japanese come, the inarticulate masses wiH not even 
notice the cbjange for the time being or for a long time. T^ie 
intelligent^a are divided cm the issue of the war. The motive 
here is irrelevant. India’s soldiers are in no sense a national 
army. They are soldiers because it is their profession. They 
will as soon fight under the Japanese or any other provided they 
are paid for fighting. In these circumstances the policy of 
scorched earth would be a wholly indefensible ^ct. 

It is therefore a i»atter for satisfaction that Indian opinion 
is b^g expressed against the policy of scorching. I know 
nothing of the requiremoats of the military, but they can never 
aptowM to supersede national dr humanitarian considerations 
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which the nation may have acc^ted* The military must 
thus be an arm of the dominant civil power, not its mibstitute. 
The Government of India will conaderably mm the mtuation 
and allay anxiety by declaring in unequivot^ teinOT that they 
wiU not apply, if the occasion ev^ ari^, the MsordiedI 
policy to India, especial regard being had to her pecultor 
position. 

Sevagram, 16-3-42 
Harijun, 22-3-1942 
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Thus writes a correspondent on my article ‘ Scorched Earth * 
in Harijan : ^ 

'*In yx>mr ar^e hee^i te 

Harijm of the 22iKi, Mkidb ym. m ^ 

'' As a war resist iny imsw^ mm M ■■mm* : I mm srttar 
bravery nor in d^nc^l^Bg life te 

or defenl^. I would far rather leave, If I my crop^ ani 
homestead for the enemy to use Ihsm destroy limn ior Ih© 
sake of preventii^ tl^ir by him. There bj reascm, 
and even Inrfvwry in so leavh^ my hcmestod and tf I 

do so not out of f ^u: but heoBMm 1 retam to regsurd ai^me a» 
my enemy — that is, out of a humanitarian mottve.’ 

Firstly, although I do not i^^a^ove of the vktooe© whlefe 
characterized Russia's re^staiu^, I am of the rtew 
Is great bravery and sacrifice in the scorched ^orth 
they 2 tre adoptog to resist the invader. I 
underhand your ^ying ^mt ^ere Jp nether Incavecy laasr pirt- 
flce in d^troying property h>r Secood^, 

ask people to resist the Invate*, ycm wouM peler 
leave their crt^ and tan^tead fa: the Invate* to net 
out of fear but out of a humanitarian motive^ t 
stand how this can be reocHH^Ied with y«mr 
ance to evil. I think that ncm-vWent re^fefeaap Id luiaite 
it (rf me ths^ I should prevent a^^^ifeg whkh wM 
be of use to him* suctLas cre^ or htm^aPad horn 
into his hands even if this means sa^lfli^C W Mfe. May 
I request you to clarify this subject becaime it Is of vibil 
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importance that people should know how they should offer non- 
violent resistance to the invader ? ” 

Surely the meaning is plain. There is no bravery in my 
poisoning my well or filling it in so that my brother who is at 
war with me may not use the water. Let us assume that I am 
fighting him in the orthodox manner. Nor is there sacrifice in 
it, for it does not purify me, and sacrifice, as its root meaning 
implies, presupposes purity. Such destruction may be likened 
to cutting one’s nose to spite one’s face. Warriors of old had 
wholesome laws of war. Among the excluded things were 
poisoning wells and destroying food crops. But I do claim that 
there are bravery and sacrifice in my leaving my wells, crops 
and homestead intact, bravery in that I deliberately run the risk 
of the enemy feeding himself at my expense and pursuing me, 
and sacrifice in that the sentiment of leaving something for the 
enemy purifies and ennobles me. 

My questioner has missed the conditiOBal expression “if 
I must I have imagined a state of things in which T am not 
prepared just now to die and therefore I want to retreat in an 
orderly manner in the hope of resisting imder other and better 
auspices. The thing to consider here is not resistance but non- 
destruction of food crops and the like. Eesistance, violent or 
non-yiolent, has to be well thoii^ out. Tlioughtless resistance 
will be regarded as bravado in milita^ parlance, and violence 
or folly in the language of non-violence. Eefr^at itself is often 
a resistance and may be a precursor of great brave^ and 

sacrifice. Every retreat is not cowardice which implies fear to 
die Of Gom^ a brave imn would more often die in violently 
or nOii-vit>lm1%’ resisting the ^^ressor in the ldtter’s attempt to 
oust him from his prc^jerty, but he will be no less brave if wis- 
dom (fictates pr^ent retreat. 

Sevagram, 7-4-42 
Harijan, 12-4-1942 
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my countrymen the same course of action I advised the British 
people. My advice may or may not be accepted by my couiitry- 
men. I would remain tmmoved. Their non-acceptance wiU be 
no test of failure of non-violence. I would subscribe to the 
charge of my imperfection. But a satyagrdhi does not wait for 
perfection before he invites others to experiment with him, pro- 
vided always that his faith is immovable like a moimtain. The 
advice that Dr. Royden’s relative gave her and which she quotes 
approvingly is altogether wrong. If the war is damnable, how 
can he stop the things that go on by taking part in it, even 
thou^ it may be on the defensive side and at the cost of his own 
life ? For the defence has to resort to aU the damnable things 
that the enemy does, and that with greater vigour if it has to 
succeed. Such a giving of life is not only not saving it but a 
mere waste. 

I have attended the Doctor’s services in her Church v^h«^e 
a living belief in the efficacy of prayer is mudi in vogue. When 
the impenetrable gloom surrounded her, why did she not find 
strength and consolation and real action in heart-prayer ? It is 
never too late to mend. She and her fellow-pacifists, many of 
whom I have the privilege of knowing, should take heart and, 
itoe Peter, repent of the momentary loss of faith and rettim to 
the old faith in non-violence with renewed vigour. Their re- 
turn win mean' no material loss to the war effort but will mean 
a gr^t deal to the anti-war effcart which is boimd to succeed 
rather them later, if man is to live as man and not become 
a twOKlooled brute. 

Sevagfaafi, 18-3-42 

Henjott, 15-3-1942 
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It would help us very greatly, if you kindly issued a state- 
ment in Harijan in this connection. I am prepared to accept 
all responsibility regarding the truthfulness of the above in- 
cident.” 

I have suppressed many letters giving me authentic details 
about the misb&aviour of soldiers. I have published them when 
it would have been wrong, if not cowardly, to suppress them. 
The letter in question demands, in my opinion, the widest pub- 
licity, not merely for the safety of the public but also for the 
sake of the soldiers and the Government. The Marwari Relief 
Society is a big philanthropic institution of twentyfive years' 
standing having an all-India reputation. It has funds and 
seasoned workers. Its prestige should have been enough secu- 
rity for the good behaviour of the soldiers in the presence of its 
workers. The soldier must have run amuck or been under the 
influence of drink Id have behaved as he is reported to have done. 
I trust that the Marwari Relief Society will not leave the matter 
till it is thoroughly thrashed out ; and I trust too that the autho- 
rities will not wish to hush up the matter but will make ample 
amends, if the case is proved as reported by my correspondent. 

So much for the case itself. Hie correspondent desires my 
guidance about similar cases in future. The action of himsa or 
ohirrmL wodld have been identicaj. The volunteers should have, 
if they could, bodily prevented the soldier from touching the 
child or snatched the child from him, even if the soldier had been 
hurt in the act of preventing or snatching. The proceedings 
after the delivery of the child or the failure of the attempt 
would vary according as the deliverers were actuated violently 
or non-vH>lentIy. Non-violent behaviour would dictate generous 
and gentle behavioxir towards fee culprit. But generosity and 
gentleness would have to be thoughtful and reasoned. It is diffi- 
cult to lay down in advance the rule of conduct applicable in all 
cases. I can say this much that a truly generous act demand sin- 
cere recognition on the part of the cul^t. I have kno'\^ instances 
of Africans in South Africa insulted at railway stations saying 
to the rude White men, “ My brother, God will ^r^ve you for 
your rudeness,” and the WJiite men giggling, if hot adding injury 
to insult In similar circumstance I l^ve my^lf remained 
silent and suffered the insult. I am quite clear that the Africans' 
scHcalled vgenero^ty was a mere mechanical act justly evoking 
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derision. Mine was fimidity. I did not wish to evoke further 
insult. I certainly did not want to take legal proceedings. I was 
trying then to shape my non-violent conduct. If I hstri Httd tiie 
real courage, I would have expostulated with the insulters and 
risked the worst. 

I have interpolated an examination of so-called non-vk>lttt 
conduct in cases of personal in^lt or injury. What about 
child injured or the injury imagined by my correspcmdent ? I 
think non-violent conduct would not, should not, be diffraent 
The distinction that is often drawn between personal injury and 
injury <tone to wards is unjustified, if not wrong. A man is iMt 
expected to do more for his wards than he would for himself. 
He would no doubt sacrifice himself for his ward’s honour, 
but he would be expected to do likewise for his own. If he dM 
otherwise, he would be voted a coward and is not likely to pro- 
tect his ward’s honour, if he is not able to protect his own. But 
I own that correct non-violent conduct does not come through 
mere reasoning. Reason is a necessary preliminary. But cjKrect- 
ness of conduct will come onl^ thrmigh repotted practice maybe 
even repeated feilures. 

What vidrait conduct ^louM be surely tieeA W‘ isiantei- 
tion. 

Sevagram, 23-3-42 
Harijan, 29-3-1942 
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QUESTION BOX 
Weakening Non-violence ? 

Q. In the instructions issued by the Working Committee of 
the Congress in the matter of organizing Congress volxmteers it 
has been clearly stated that the organization should be based on 
“ strictly non-violent basis In the pledge forms prepared ki 
this behalf by some Congress committees, however, it is stated 
that volunteers when on duty only should observe non-violence. 
The Kamatak P. C. C. has prepared volunteers’ pledge in this 
form. The Chief Organizer of volunteers in the Province 
appointed by the K. P. C. C. declared in a public meeting held 
for the purpose of enrolling volunteers that a Congress volunteer 
even on duty' might exercise the right of private defence by 
resorting to violence in ^ emergency, and further that such an 
action on his part did not contravene the instructions of the 
Working Committee. All this is creating confusion. If the 
instructions of the Working Committee are not to be strictly 
carried out, it would be better that the condition of non-violence 
were dropped altogether rather than were allowed to be diluted 
^to suit individual ideas. What is your opinion in the matter ? 

/ A. My answers must not be taken as authentic in questions 
the answers to which require the imprinuiiur of the. Congress 
as this one does. My personal opinion is decisive. Violence in 
self-defence has no place in any corps organized by or in the 
name of the Congress. There can be no laxity in the enforce- 
ment of this rule without risking a break-down of the whole 
non-violent structure in the Congress. Use of violence in pri- 
vate self-defence is said to be permitted by the Congress because 
the Congress does not and cannot regulate the personal and 
private life of individual Congressmen. The individual in his 
private life is unfettered by the rules of the Congress. He is 
dominated by his own ethical code, if any. 

^ Full Faith in Non-violence 
Q. There are some Congressmen, though their number is 
very small, who have full faith in non-violence and who desire 
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ms 

to organize on thaft ba^s. ShcmW not Congrm eommitim 
organize such men ? Or should not Congr^ committees allow 
such men to form their corps under the atu^ices of the 0>ngrm ? 

A. Congress committees cannot organize actions. The 
Congress can have only one poiicy. Today it is imre mm- 
violence so far as internal aflEairs are ameerxmd, Th&tefore I sm 
no reason for separate peace committees. Purists, if they are 
humble and not self-opinionated, will act as a leaven in bodias 
which may contain men and women even of doubtful faith, m 
there must be in democratic oi^anizations. 

Bewildering Conflict 

Q. There is a bewildering conjBict of opinicm anHmg C<m- 
gress leaders. Sardar speaks with one voice, KaJaji mlh 
another, Maulana with a third, and JawaharMJi with a fourth 
— not to speak of the lesser lights. Whom is one to follow, wl^ 
is to be regarded as the sole authority to interpret the Congress 
policy and resolutions ? 

A, Legally and c<mstitutio*uilly the te fee 

authority. If there is a ccrffct betwe« fee 

of the Working Committee and the Presateit, m wm mmi fee 
case in the early stag^, the majority view wmiM super®^ fee 
President's. But on critical occasions legal opinion is not of 
much value. People have their favourite haroes, and will 
follow the heroes even blindly. My advice, therefore, is that In 
the ticklish question of dhimsa each one should be his own 
authority not on the law but on interp 3 retation. If all the foin: 
distinguished leaders whom you have mentioned were to sit 
together, they could probably give the same interpretation, but 
in the course of their speeches each would put his spefel iii- 
phasis on one aspect or another of the same matter. 

On the way to Delhi, 26-3-42 
Harijmi, 5-4-1942 


Q. Several years ago I had the te ask 

wheUier the fact that you had allows ncm-VMiww to 
into the Congress as an expedient rather Hu® a$ a wouW 
not be condudve to its br^tkdown at the crifcil ttn^. Tcni saM 
you did not thirtk so. But do you still led fern mwm ? Would 
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2/o\i not today have had an organized band of believers in non- 
violence whom you could have sent in groups all over the coun- 
try ? It almost seems as if we had lost time and are found un- 
prepared, as it were, to shoulder responsibility. 

A, Yes, I adhere to my opinion that I did well to present 
to the Congress #non-violence as an expedient. I could not 
have done otherwise, if I was to introduce it into politics. In 
South Africa too I introduced it as an expedient. It was suc- 
cessful there because resisters were a small number in ,a com- 
pact area and therefore ^easily controlled. Here we had num- 
berless persons scattered over a huge country. The result was 
that they could not be easily controlled dr trained. And yet it 
is a marvel the way they have responded. They might have 
responded much better and shown far better results. But I 
have no sense qf disappointment In me over the results obtained. 
If I had started with men who accepted non-violence as a creed, 
I might have ended with myself. Imperfect as I am, I started 
with imperfect men and women and sailed on an uncharted 
-ocean. Thank God that, though the boat has not reached its 
haven, it has proved fairly stormproof. 

Sevagram, 7-4-42 

Harijcn, 12-4-1942 
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Japan is knocking at our gates. What are we to do in a 
non-violent way? If we were a free country, things could be 
done non- violently to prevent the Japane^ from entering the 
country. As it is, non-violent resistance could commence the 
moment they effected a landing. Thus non-violent reiasters 
would refuse them any help, even water. For it is no par| of 
their duty to help anyone to steal their country. But if a Japa- 
nrae had missed his way and dying of thirst and souj^t 
help as a human being, a non-violent resister, who may not 
regard anyone as his enemy, would give water to the ffiirsty 
one. Suppose the Japanese compel resisters to give than water, 
the resisters must die in the act of resistance. It is conceivable 
that they will exterminate aU resisters. The undarlying belief 
in such non-violent resistance is that the aggrmtu' w^ in time, 
be mentally and even physically tired of Irilltpg 
resisters. He will h^in to seartdr idrat this iMw ||or htel ftwee 
is which refuses co-<^ratiaai without seeking to haat, wffl 
probably desist from further slaughter. But the resisias may 
find that the Japanese are utterly heaiil^ and that they do 
not care how many they kilL The non-violent ressters will 
have won the day inasmuch as they will have preferred exter- 
mination to submission. 

But things will not happen quite so simply as I have ^t 
them. There are at least four parties in the ccwntry. limd, 
the British and the army they have brought into being. The 
Japanese declare that they have no designs upon India. T3»«lr 
quarrel is only with the British. In this t!^ are aosMii 
some Indians who are in Japan. It is difficult to 
many, but th^ must fee a fairly large number bupte*? 
the declaration of the Japam^ and thick tiiat ffiey tpiD 
the country from the BrifcMi y<*e and retire. W^M wwst 
hap^iens, Ihdr fatigue of the Britisai. yoke,is ffiat they 

nrptdd welcome the Japanese yoke for a TW« Is 

the 'sec<^ party. The third are tlm neutpi|%,|^ mi 

npn-violent will help' neither the British Ji|»i»we. 

m 
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The fourth and last are non-violent resisters. If they are 
only a few, their resistance will be ineffective except as an 
example for the future. Such resisters will calmly die wherever 
they are but will not bend the knee before the aggressor. They 
will not be deceived by promises. ‘Hiey do not seek deliverance 
from the 'British yoke through the help of a third party. They 
believe imphcitly.in their own way of fighting and no other. 
Their fight is on behalf of the dumb millions who do not per- 
haps know that there is such a thing as dehverance. They’ 
h^ve neither hatred for the British nor love for the Japanese. 
They wish weljl to both as to all others. They would hke both 
to do what is right. They believe that non-violence alone will 
lead men to do right under all circumstances. Therefore, if 
for want of enough companions non-violent resisters cannot 
reach the goal, they will not give up their way but pursue it to 
death. , 

The task before the votaries of non-violence is very diffi- 
cult. But no difficulty can baffle men who have faith in their 
mission. 

This is gomg to be a long drawn out agony. Let non-violent 
resisters not make impossible attempts. Their powers are 
limited. A resister in Kerala is not physically responsible for 
the defence of Assam which is just now in imminent danger. 
If Assam is non-violently inclined, it is well able to take care 
of itself. If it is not, no party of non-violent resisters from 
Kerala can help it or any other province. Kerala can help 
Ass^*etc. by demonstrating its non-violence in Kerala itself. 
The Japah(^ army, if if ^ts a foothold in India, will not stop 
at Assaim ^ lardter to defeat the British, it has to overrun the 
whole eoufitry. The BritMi will fight every inch of the ground. 
Loss of Ih(Sa wiH probably be admission of complete defeat for 
th^a. But whether it is so or not, it is qhite clear that Japan 
not r€s^ fill India is wholly in her hands. Hence non- 
viplmt ressisteEs must remain at thm po^ wherever they are. 
thing has to be made clear. Where fee British army is 
^g^ing fee ‘enemy’, it would be perhaps improper 
ior direct resistance to funcfion. It win*h6t be non-vioSent 
re^stance when it is mixed with, or jfilms itsdf fe, violmice. 

tel me feerefore r^terate what I have said so oft®. The 
oe^ jffeparatkm for, and ev® fee eaqar^on o^ non-vioI®cfe 
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lies in the determined pursuit of the congtruetiYe 
Anyone who believes that without ti^ biding id ^ con^nic- 
tive programme he will show non-violent straagth wlim tiie 
testing time comes will fail mi^rsd^ly, II will be, Wm tiie 
attempt of a starving unarmed man to^ maldi hii fh^oal 
strength against a fully fed and panc^Hed solcfier, forodi^^d 
to failure. He who has no belief in the cxynstnictive 
has, in my c^inion, no concrete feeling fear the starved miUiom 
He who is devoid of that feeling cannot fight non-violmtly. In 
actual practice the expansion of my non-violence has mern^t 
pace with that of my identification with starved humanity. I 
am still far from the non-violence of my <x>ncepti<», for am I 
not still far away from the identification of my with 

dtxmb humanity ? 

On the train to Wardha, 5-4-42 

Harijan, 12-4-1942 - « 

isi ? ; - ; 

^ TO EVERY BBITOM 

When I had just b^un my public career in Smkh Afeka I 
wrote "An Open Letter to Every ]&4ton in Semth II 

had its effect, I feel that I should repeat the example at iMs 
critical juncture in the history of the world. This tiiiia my 
appeal must be to every Briton in the world. He may be neijedy 
in the coimsels of his nation. But in the empire of non-viokMe 
every true thought counts, evary true voic^ has its full vahie- 
Vox poptdi vox dei is not a copy-book maxim. It is an 
sion of the solid experience of mankind. But it has ate 
fication. Its truth is conMed to the field Vio- 

lence can for the moment oonqil^^y frustaite a 
But since I work tiie fieM of nmMdokmce 
thought expressed or oountg fer " 

I ask every Britaa to XBie In 

at thk, vary hour to retire fiomn every 
poss^skm and at feast from IiKiia! That ' iftgp "fc- 
the safety of the world ami the ot' 

Fa^^ism. In. thfe I indude Japan^s * ■ It fe a gootf oipy 

of the two. Aisceptance (d my ifspest wffl eonfound all Hie 
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miJitary plans of all the Axis Powers and even of the military 
advisers of Great Britain. 

If my appeal goes home, I am sure the cost of British in- 
terests in India and Africa would be nothing compared to the 
present ever-growing cost of the war to Britain. And when one 
puts morals in the scales, there is nothing but gain to Britain, 
India and the world. 

Though I ask for their withdrawal from Asia and Africa, let 
me confine myself for the moment to India. British statesmen 
talk glibly of India’s participation in the war; Now India was. 
never even formally consulted on the declaration of war. Why 
should it be ? India does not belong to Indians. It belongs to 
the British. It has been even called a British possession. The 
British practically do with it as they like. They make me — an 
all-war resister — pay a war tax in a variety of ways. Thus. 
I pay two pice as war tax on every letter I post, one pice on 
every postcard, and" two annas on every wire I send. This is. 
the lightest side of the dismal picture. But it shows British 
ingenuity. If I was a student of economics, I could produce 
startling figures as to what India has been made to pay towards 
the war apart' from what are miscalled voluntary codtributions. 
No contribution made to a conqueror- can be truly described as 
voltmtary. What a conqueror the Briton makes ! He is well, 
saddled in his seat. I do not exaggerate when I say that a 
whiter of his wish is promptly answered in India. Britain 
may, ^^efore, be said to be at perpetual war with India which, 
she holds by right of conquest and dirough an army of occupa- 
tion. How does India prc^t by this aiforced participation in 
Britain’s war’? Ihe bravery of Indian soldiers profits India 
nothing. 

Before the Japanese menace overtakes India, India’s home- 
steads are being occupied by British troops — Indian and non- 
Indian. The dwellers are summarily ejected and expected to- 
shift for themselves. .^Ehey are paid a paltry vacating expense 
whkh carrms them nowhere. Iheir occupation is gcme. They 
have to build th^ cottage and search for their Hvelfihood. 

• pe^^e do not vacate out bf a spirit of patriotism. When 
ras referred to me a few days ago, I wrote in 
that the dispo^es®^ ^oidd be j^ked to* 
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and invited me to go to the evacuee and cmmM them my^U 
or send someone to perform the im{K^bk Hiey ware 

right. These poot people should never have been br^ted as 
they were. They should have been lodged suitably at tite san^ 
time that they were asked to vacate. 

People in East Bengal may almost be regarded 
bious. They live partly on land and jmrtly on tlb^ vmlars irf to 
rivers. They have light canoes whidi aaabfe ihmx to fiwi 
place to place. For fear of the Japanese using to to 

people have been called upon to surrender them. For a Baspdi 
to part with his canoe, is almost like parting with Ms life* So 
those who take away his canoe he regards as his ei^ny. 

Great Britain has to win the war. Need she do so at 
expense ? Should she do so ? 

But I have something more to add to this sad chaj^er. Ibe 
falsity that envelops Indian life is suffocating. Ahirait wry 
Indian you meet is discontented. But he will not own it pub- 
licly. The Government employees hi^ and low aire no 
tion. I am not giving hearsay evidence. Mmj BWtWb liKiiihi 
know this. But they have evolved Ibe art of iwk 

such elements. This all-^pwvadtog dii^rot Md Sfe 

worthless untes <me resists it with whufe s^uL 

You may refuse to believe all I say. Of eomn^ I toffl be 
contradicted. I shall survive tl^ cenliadfctioiis. 

I have stated what I believe to be the truth, tl^ wMfel 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

My people may or may not approve of this loud thiiddi^ 
I have consulted nobody. This appeal is being written dinrh^ 
my silence day. I am just now ccmcenied with Britain’s 
When slavery was abolished in America many 
some even wept. But prot^ts and t^urs 
slavery abolistod in law. But the abciltlofe' W0 
of a bloody betwe^ tbe 

thou^ the Negroes* lot fe 
still rmiains ti^ outc^l ^ so«!^y^ ^ I lb$ 

thifig * much Mgb^. I fw a bloo#es^ 
dawinatmn and fcir a new cra^ 

te5fcs'“and wailing some of ^ '' ' *''■ 

Bombay, 11-5^ 

Henjon, 17-5-1942 


N. V. M 
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TWO ACTIONS ~ 

My proposal for the withdrawal of the British pow^ in- 
volves two actions. One is to deal with the present emergency, 
and the other to secure freedom from British supremacy. The 
second admits of delay. There is a lot of confusion about its 
implications. I am trying to the best of my ability to deal with 
the questions as they arise from time to time. 

The first admits of no delay and demands specific action 
irrespective of the proposal for British withdrawal. This is in 
connection with (1) the behaviour of troops, (2) the impending 
salt famine, (3) control of food grains, (4) evacuation for the 
sake of the military, (5) discrimination between Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Burmans on the one hand and Indians 
on tim other. 

(Si the first item the people have the law and pubHc opi- 
nion wholly on their side. The CJovernment machinery is 
always slow to move, more so now, when it is all premortgaged 
for military preparations. People must everywhere learn to 
defend themselves against misbehaving individuals, no matter 
who they are. The question of non-violence and violence does 
not arise. No doubt the non-violent way is always the best, 
but where that does not come naturally the violent way is both 
necessary and honourable. Inaction here is rank cowardice and 
unmaidy., It must be shunned at all cost. Pandit Nehru told 
me tttat ^the staticms in the north, platform hawkers have 
banded tiiemsdves for sdif-detence, so the troops are careful at 
those stations. 

As to salt famine, the law is not quite on the people’s side, 
but right is whoEy on Gieir side. I am hoping that the Govern- 
ment will put the widest construction on the clause referring to 
salt in Gamftp-Irwin Pact and allow l^ple to marujfacture salt 
wherever th^ csm. Ai^ I would advise thjKn to manufacture 

f t even at the risk ctf prosecution. Necessity knows no law. 
starving man will help himself to food wherever he finds it. 
"VMaraimtra did so. 
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Number three is difficult to dratl with. But the same rule 
applies as to the second. Food cannot be manufactured as easily 
as salt. It is up to the merchants to band thems^ves to do what 
they can and force the hands of the Government to do the right 
thing by sug^stir^ wise rules for the supply of food to the 
pocs: people at fixed prices. If this is not dcme In time looting 
shops is sure to be a daily event. 

As to four, I have no doubt that the authorities may imt ask 
people to vacate except where they are ready to offw equivalent 
land and buildings and cart the pec^le and their bekmgings to 
the plac^ prepared for them alid pay them a living wage till 
they find suitable occupation. The people, if they have no- 
where to move to, should simply refuse to vacate and strffer 
the consequences. 

As to the fifth, the people diouM refuse to stfinnit to discri- 
mination and it will break down. Most of th^ difficulties take 
place because we have cultivated the habit of submitting to 
them. In the words of the late Lord Wilhngdoo, we noM. learn 
resolutely to say ‘no’, whai that is the real answer po8*i^ 
and take the consequoice. 

Sevagiam, 22-6-43 
Harijan, 28-6-i&42 
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LETTEE TO THE GENERALISSIMO 

{The following letter had been addressed to Generalissimo CMang 
Kai-Shek by Gandhiji. — Ed.) 

Sevagram, 
June 14, 1942 

Dear Generalissimo, 

I can never forget the five hours’ close contact I had with 
you and your noble wife in Calcutta. I had always felt drawn 
towards you in your fight for freedom, and that contact and 
our conversation brought China and her problem still nearer to 
me. Long ago, between 1905 and 1913, when I was in South 
Africa, I was in constant touch with the small Chinese colony 
in Johannesburg. I knew them first as clients and then as com- 
rades in the Indian passive resistance struggle in South Africa. 
I came in touch with them in Mauritius also. I learnt then to 
admire their thrift, industry, resourcefulness and internal ruiity. 
Later in India I had a very fine Chinese friend living with me 
for a few years and we aU learnt to like him. 

I have thus felt greatly attracted towards your great coun- 
try and, in common with my countrymen, our sympathy has 
gone out to you in your terrible struggle. Our_ mutual friend, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whose love of China is only excelled, if at 
aU by his love of his own country, has kept us in intimate touch 
with fibe developments of the Chinese struggle. > 

Because of this feeling I have towards China my 
eam^ desire that our two great countries should come closer 
to one another and co-operhte to their mutual advantage, I am 
anxious to explain to you that my appeal to the British Power 
to withdraw from India- is not m^nt in any shape or form to 
weaken India’s defence against the Japanese or embarrass you 
in your strug^e. India must not submit to any aggressor or 
invader and must r«ist him. I would not be guilty of purchas- 
ing the freed<nn of my country at the cost of your country’s 
freedom. TTiat problon does not arise before me as I am clear 
that India cannot gain her freedom in this way, and a Japanese 
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domination of either India or €3una wouM be equalij injurkw® 
to the other country and to world peace. That dominatkm nui^ 
therefore be prevoited and I should like India to pl^ to: natu- 
ral and rightful part in this. 

I feel India cannot do so while she Is in bondage. Intba has 
been a helpless witness of the withdrawals txsxa Malaya, Singa- 
pore and Burma. We must Iraun the le^n from these tn^: 
events and prevent by all means at our disposal a repetiticai of 
what befell these unfortunate countries. But imlm we are fete 
we can do no thing to prevent it, and the same pro<^s mi|^t 
well occur again, crippling Inxiia and China disastrously. I do 
not want a repetition of this tragic tale of woe. 

Our proffered help has repeatedly been rejected hy the M- 
tish Government and the recent failure of the Crip|® miasion 
has left a deep wound which is still running. Out of that 
flng iiigh has come the cry for immediate withdrawal df Brith^ 
Power so that India can look after heraeM and he^ Cautti to 
the best of her ability. 

I have toM'you of my laMi itf’nohJViotose ha 

the effectiveness of this method if flie w&sfes tokfeott isailki ■ tisHtt 
to it That faith in it is as firm as ever. Bud I realiae tiisi laA 
today as a whole has not that faith and belief, Wwl Cfovtosi- 
ment in free India would be formed frcsn the various ekutoto 
composing the nation. 

Today tiie whole of India is impotent and feels frustrated. 
The Indian army consists largely of people who have joiiwd 
because of economic pressure. They have* no feehcg of a cmm 
to fight for, and in no sense are they a national army. 
of us who would fight for a cause, for India ami 
armed fon^ or with non-violence, cannot, under 
heel, functimi as they want to. And yet our ,fw 

certain that India free can play even a deciave peoj m 

her own behalf, but also on behalf of Qiina auid jpitoce. 
Many like me feel that it is,, not.prcper. cr njsw|p'-,fa,r«ep^"'to 
this helpl^ state and allow events to ovwiAiiip. » lA«» 
way to effective actkm can bp ^J^^d to* Jeel, Ihp®®- 

fore, that every po^iMe effort should be ipaiiltete ensuto tede- 
paidem* and that fre^om mdicn la^Esitiy needed. 

This is the origfo. cd 'appeal to eiri 
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immediately the -unnatural connection between Britain and 
India. 

Unless we make the effort there is grave danger of public 
feeling in India going into wrong and harmful channels. There 
is every likelihood of subterranean sympathy for Japan grow- 
ing simply in order to weaken and oust British authority in 
India. This feeling may take the place of robust confidence in 
our ability never to look to outsiders for help in winning our 
freedom. We have to learn self-reliance and develop the strength 
to work out our own salvation. This is only possible if we make 
a determined effort to free ourselves from bondage. That free- 
dom has become a present necessity to enable us to take our due 
place among the free nations of the world. 

To make it perfectly clear that we want to prevent in every 
way Japanese aggression, I would personally agree, that the 
Allied Powers might, under treaty with iis, keep their armed 
forces in India and use the country as a base for operation 
against the threatened Japanese attack. 

I need hardly give you my assurance that, as the author of 
the new move in India, I shall take no hasty action. And what-^ 
ever action I may recommend will be governed by the consider- 
ation that it should not injure China, or encourage Japanese 
aggression in India or China. I am trying to enlist world opi- 
nion in favour of a proposition which to me appears self-proved 
and which mi|s| l^d to the streng&ening of India’s and China’s 
I am al^ educating public bpinion in India and con- 
Needl^ to say, any movement 
Go^Te^hm^t with wMch I may be connected 
■will be non-yidfebt. I am straining e^ery nerve to 

avoid a confiiCt wi&i auMority. But if hi the vindication 

of the freedom has become an immediate desideratum, 

this becomes inevitable, I ^laU- not hesitate to run any risk 
however great. ^ ' 


Very soon you witi have completed fiive years of war against 
' Japanese aggressia§ ^a^i^yasion and all the sorrel ahd mis^yr 
that fee^ hive brem^' to diina. Ify heart ^Des out to the 
peo^ bf China' in in admiratSon for their 
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must bear fruit. To you, to Madame Chimig and to the great 
people of China, I send my earnest and siiw^re wisb^ for your 
success. I look forward to the day wh«i a free liklia and a free 
China will co-operate together in friesuMup and brottarhood 
for their own good and for the good of Asia and the wfflrW- 
In anticipation of your permissi<m, I am taking liberty (d 
publishing this letter in Horijan. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. M. K. GANDHI 
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TO EVERY JAPANESE 

I must confess at the outset thatj thou^ I have no ill-will 
against you, I intei^ly di^ike your attack upon Oiina. Frwa 
your lofty height you hafve deseemied to iaepesial araWw. 
You will fail to r^lize that ^nbitimi and imf beeiane the 
authors of the dismemberment of AMa, this unwittin^y {xe- 
venting world federation and brotherhood without which there 
can be no hope for humanity. 

Ever since I was a lad of eighteen studying ih Lontton ovtar 
fifty years ago, I learnt, through the writing of the late Sir 
Edwin Arnold, to prize the many excellent qualities of ytwr 
nation. I was thrilled when in ^uth Africa I learnt of your 
brilliant victory over Russian arms. After my return to India 
from South Africa in 1915, I came in close touch with Jiip8M8» 
monks who lived as members of our Adiram from time lt> 

One of t-hfftn b«stme a valuable member of the Ari i ram hi 
gram, and his ^iplicatkm to duty, his di^ified beartPgi, iW- 
failing devotion to <htily wmr^p, affability, uw<^np#i@is noder 
varying circumstano^ and his natural sSnile whkh. w»® poritive 
evitoiee of his inn«r peace had eafeared him ti» all isrf HS. fysA 
now that owing to your declaratkm of war agsipst Clreat Britahi 
he has been token away from us, we mw Wlh m a <fcar co- 
worker. He has left bdiind him as a mmBEi0y ^ daity jsmyw 
and his little drum, to the accompaniment WhkAi we 
our morning and evening prayers. 
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In the background of these pleasant recollections I grieve 
deeply as I contemplate what appears to me to be your impro- 
voked attack against China and, if reports are to be believed, 
your merciless devastation of that great and ancient land. 

It was a worthy ambition of yours to take equal rank with 
the Great Powers of the world. Your aggression against China 
and your alliance with the Axis Powers was surely an un- 
warranted excess of that ambition. 

I should have thought that you woxild be proud of the fact 
that that great and ancient people, whose old classical literature 
you have adopted as your own, are your neighbours. Your 
understanding of one another’s history, tradition, literature 
should bind you as friends rather than make you the enemies 
you are today. 

If I was a free man, and if you allowed me to come to your 
country, frail though I am, I would not mind risking my health, 
maybe my life, to come to your country to plead with you to 
desist from the wrong you are doing to China and the world 
and therefore to yourself. 

But I enjoy no such freedom. And we are in the unique 
position of having to resist an imperialism that we detest no less 
than yoxus and Nazism. Our resistance to it does not mean 
harm to the British people. We seek to convert them. Oius 
is an unarmed revolt against British rule. An important party 
in the country is engaged in a deadly but friendly quarrel with 
the fme^Q rulers. 

But iU this they need no aid from foreign Powers. You 
have been geaveijr rnli^nformed, as I know you are, that we 
have chosen fiiis particular moment to embarrass the Allies 
when your attack against Iiidia is imminent. If we wanted to 
turn Britain’s difficulty into our opportunity we,siiould have 
done it as s®on as the Wax broke out nearly three years ago. 

Our movement demanding the withdrawal of the British 
Power firom India .^ould in ho way be misunderstood. In fact, 
if we are to believe your reported anxiety for the. independence 
of a recognit&in of that independehbe by Britain should 

leave y*^*!ad excuse fM* any atteck on India. Moreover the 
'Sorts 'SB'' ■w^b'‘3^our .ruthle^ 'aggression 
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I woxild ask yoa to make no mistake about the iimt ycm 
will be sadly disiUnsioned if you believe that you wiE receive t 
willing welcome from India. The end and aim of ti^ mmmmkt 
for British withdrawal is to prepare India, by iiiateng her &®e 
for resisting all militarist and imperiaM^ amWliiHi, whelte* 
it is called British Imperialism, German Na 2 ^a, or yoiir 
If we do not, we shall have been ignoble spectators of tte miM- 
tarization of the world in spite of our belief that in non-viotem» 
we have the only solvent of the militarist spirit and ambition. 
Personally I fear that withcmt declaring the independence of 
India the Allied Powers will not be able to l^at tiie Axis ccma- 
bination which has raised violence to the dignity of a rtligimi. 
The Allies cannot beat you and. your partners unl«i they hmi 
you in your ruthless and skilled warfare. If they copy it their 
declaration that they will save the world for democracy and 
individual freedom must come to naught. I feel that they can 
only gain strength to avoid copying your 1^ de- 
claring and recognizing rmto tihe fre^om of and twmto® 

sullen India’s forced co-(^>eration into freed ImSa^s 
co-operation. 

To Britain and Ihe Alli^ we have appealed fa tte name of 
justice, in proof of their professions, and in mm rtf- 

inter^t. To you I appeal in the name of humanity. It is a 
marvel to me that you do not see that ruthless warfare is 
nobody’s monopoly. If not the Allies some other Power will 
certainly improve upon your method and beat you with your 
own weapon. Even if you win you will leave no legacy to ymir 
people of which they would feel proud. They cannot take pciete 
in a recital of cruel deeds however skilfully achi^ed. 

Even if you win it will not prove that you were in 
it will only prove that your power of destruction wm 
This applies obviously to the Allies too, unless 
710W the just and righteous act of freeing IiKiia M m 
and promise of similarly freeing all other OTbJecI In 

Asia and Africa. 

Our append to Britain is coupled with of Frw 

Indians willingness to let the Allies retain &dir fa Ifaliii, 

The offer is made in order to prove that we fa mj wiqr 

mean to harm the Allied cau^, and fa ord^ to prevmt ycm 
from being misled into feeling tMt you have but to stop into 
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the country that Britain has vacated. Needless to repeat that 
If you cherish any such idea and will carry it out, we will not 
fail in resisting you with all the might that our coimtry can 
muster. I address this appeal to you in the hope that our move- 
ment may. even influence you and your partners in the right 
direction and deflect you and them from the course which is 
bound to end in your moral ruin and the reduction of human 
beings to robots. 

The hope of yoirr response to my appeal is much fainter 
than that of response from Britain. I know that the British 
are not devoid of a sense of justice and they know me. T do 
not know you enough to be able to judge. All I have read tells 
me that you listen to no appeal but to the sword. How I wish 
that you are cruelly misrepresented and that I shall touch the 
right chord in your heart ! Any way I have an undying faith 
in the req)onsiveness of human nature. On the strength of 
that faith I have conceived the impending movement in India, 
and it is that faith which has prompted this appeal to you. 

I am 

Sevagram, 18-7-42 Your friend and well-wisher, 

Hcnrijan, 26-7-1942 ' M. K. GANDHI 
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FASTING IN NON-VidLENT ACTION ’ 

If the struggle which we are seeking to avoid with all our 
might has to come, and if it is to remain non-violent as it most 
in order to aicceedi fasting is likely to play an important part 
in it. It has its place in the tussle with authority and with 
our own people in the event of wanton acts of violence iwi 
obstinate riots for instance. 

Ihere is a natural prejudice against it as part of a poUtiod 
struggle. It has a recognized place in religious practice. But 
it is considered a vulgar interpolation in poUtics by the m^iinaiy 
politician though it has always been resorted to by priscoiers in 
a haphazard way with more or less success. By fasting, however, 
they have always succeeded in drawing publu: attaithm and 
disturbing the peace of jail authorities. 

My own fasts have alwJQfs, as I hold, hem stiMiy 
to the law of satyagraha. Fellow mtyagrtim too in Sonfii 
Africa f^ted partiaily or wholly. My fasts havwbeM viffiiBd- 
There was the Hindu-Muslim unity fast oi 21 days in ISM 
started under the late Maulana Mahcmed Ali’s rocd in 
The indeterminate fast against the MacDonald Award was 
taken in the Yeravda Prison in 19^. The 21 days’ {niri&saiiorj 
fast was begun in the Yeravda Prison and was hni^ied at 
Lady Thakersey’s, as the Government would not take the bur- 
den of my being in the prison in that condition. Ihm fcdkmad 
another fast in the Yeravda Prison in 1933 against the Ckw- 
emment refusal to let me carry on anti-untouchaWiyy 
through Hafijan (issued from prison) on the same 
lities had been allowed me four months before. Tlwf wi 

yield, but they discharged me when their 
thought I could not live many days if the fast was 
Then followed the ill-fated Rajkot fast in 1939. A fate slap 
taken by me thoughtlessly during that fast thwaiifed tte fettt- 
liant result that would otherwise certainly have teen addeved. 
In spite of all these fasts, fasting has not bew accepted a® a 
recognized part of satyagFraha. It has osaly been feiteraled by 
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the politicians. I have however been driven to the conclusion 
that fasting unto death is an integral part of satyagraha pro- 
gramme, and it is the greatest and most effective weapon in 
its armoury under given circumstances. Not every one is 
qualified for undertaking it without a proper course of training. 

I may not burden this note with an examination of the cir- 
cumstances under which fasting may be resorted to and the 
training required for it. Non-violence in its positive aspect as 
benevolence (I do not use the word love as it has fallen into 
disrepute) is the greatest force because of the limitless scope it 
affords for self-suffering without causing or intending any 
physical or material injury to the wrong-doer. The object 
always is to evoke the best in him. Self-suffering is an appeal 
to his better nature, as retaliation is to his baser. Fasting under 
proper circumstances is such an appeal par excellence. If the 
politician does not perceive its propriety in political matters, it 
is because it is a novel use of this very fine weapon. 

To practise non-violence in mundane matters is to know its 
true value. It is to bring heaven upon earth. There is no such 
thing as the other world. All worlds are one. There is no 
^here’ and nb ‘there’. As Jeans has demonstrated, the whole 
universe including the most distant stars, invisible even through 
the most powerful tel^cope in the world, is compressed in an 
atom, I hold it therefore to be wrong to hnait the use of non- 
\dolence to cave dwellers anS for acquiring merit for a favoured 
position in the other world. All Virtue ceases to have use if it 
ser^ nb purpo^ in every walk of life. I would therefore plead 
with thb piuely poKlidd-iMnded people to study non-violence 
and fasting as its extreme manifestation with sympathy and 
understanding. 

Sevagram, 20-7-42 

Harijcm, 26-7-1942 
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Dear Friends, 

As I am supposed to be the spirit behind the much 
and equally well abused resolution of the Working Ccamnittee 
of the Indian National Congress on Independence, it has bectmiue 
nece^axy fca- me to explain my position. For I am not unknown 
to you. I have in America perhaps the largest number of 
friends in the West — not even excepting Great Britain. SritWft 
friends knowing me personally are more discerning thsm flie 
American. In America I suffer from the well-known malady 
called hero-worship. Good Dr. Holmes, until recently of the 
Unity Chtirch of New York, without knowing me personally 
became my advertising agent. Some of the nice thinge he said 
about me I never knew myself. So I receive often ^nbarrassaig 
letters from America expecting me to perform miraeles. Dr. 
Holmes was followed muc* later by the late Bfaaify Hate 
knew me personaRy in India. He very nearly dr ayw nd jne 
to America but fates had ordained otherwise and I couM iwt 
visit your vast and great country with its wtanteiul peopte. 

Moreover, you have given me a teacher in Thoi^u, wlio 
famished me through his essay mi the ‘Duty of Qvil Dwbe- 
dience’ scientific confirmation of what I was tuning in Sooth 
Africa. Great Britain gave me Ruskin, wh<®e ‘ Unto This Tja«t ' 
transformed me overnight from a lawyer asad city-dwelte 
a rustic living away from Durban on a farm, three mileiji ftxap 
the near^ railway station ; and Russia gave me m ToWag; m 
teacher who furnished a reasoned baas for my iMmrviaiaiie. 
He blessed my movement in South Afrka wtei-it wm 
its infancy and of wh«se wonderfeii pos:^MIities I hffsk to 
l^tm. It was he who had prophe^Led in his letfer id me 
I was leading a. movement 'iriueh was le k 

mess£^ hope to the down-tsndien people of tibe pp 

you will ^e that I have not ipproad^ the In 

qfirit of enmity to Great Britain and the hawfa^ 

imbibed and assimilated the message of 'J& Dwrt’, I 

413 v" ■ . 
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the politicians. I have however been driven to the conclusion 
that fasting unto death is an integral part of satyagraha pro- 
gramme, and it is the greatest and most effective weapon in 
its armoury under given circumstances. Not every one is 
qualified for undertaking it without a proper course of training. 

I may not burden this note with an examination of the cir- 
cumstances under which fasting may be resorted to and the 
training required for it. Non-violence in its positive aspect as 
benevolence (I do not use the word love as it has fallen into 
disrepute) is the greatest force because of the limitless scope it 
affords for self-suffering without causing or intending any 
physical or material injury to the wrong-doer. The object 
always is to evoke the best in him. Self-suffering is an appeal 
to his better nature, as retaliation is to his baser. Fasting under 
proper circumstances is such an appeal par excellence. If the 
politician does not perceive its propriety in political matters, it 
is because it is a novel use of this very fine weapon. 

To practise non-violence in mundane matters is to know its 
true value. It is to bring heaven upon earth. There is no such 
thing as the other world. All worlds are one. There is no 
^here’ and nb ‘there’. As Jeans has demonstrated, the whole 
universe including the most distant stars, invisible even through 
the most powerful tel^cope in the world, is compressed in an 
atom, I hold it therefore to be wrong to hnait the use of non- 
\dolence to cave dwellers anS for acquiring merit for a favoured 
position in the other world. All Virtue ceases to have use if it 
ser^ nb purpo^ in every walk of life. I would therefore plead 
with thb piuely poKlidd-iMnded people to study non-violence 
and fasting as its extreme manifestation with sympathy and 
understanding. 

Sevagram, 20-7-42 

Harijcm, 26-7-1942 
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the Allied caiise, if you do not sift the truth trtan the chaff 
whilst there is yet time. Just think of it. Is there aiiything 
wrong in the Congress demanding uncoruiiticmal rect^nition of 
India’s independence ? It is being said. * But this is not the 
time.’ We say, ‘This is the psychological moment for that recog- 
nition. For then and then only can there be irresistible opposi- 
tion to Japanese aggression. It is of immense value to 
Allied cause if it is also of equal value to India. The Congre® 
has anticipated and provided for every possible difficulty in the 
way of recognition. I want you to look upon the inujMdiate 
recognition of India’s independence as a war measure of first 
class magnitude. 

X am, 


On the way to Bombay, 3-8-42 
Harijan^ 9-8-1942 


Your Frksid, 
M. K. GANDHI 
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WAE AGAINST WAE 

(By B. de Ligt) 


[Rev. B. de Ligt of Oned, Geneva, it will be remembered, 
wrote an open letter to me last year on my attitude towards 
war especially in view of my participation in the Boer War, 
the Zulu Rebellion in Natal and the late War. The oi)en letter 
was published in the European Press, and I satisfied myself 
with merely publishing my reply* in these pages without pub- 
lishing the former. The reverend gentleman has now sent me 
a rejoinder which he calls second open letter, and would have 
me to publish his letter. Although it is too long for these pages 
I may not resist the writer’s request. He has taken great pains 
over his composition, and I appreciate the interest peace lovers 
in the West are taking in my views and conduct. I am pub- 
lishing the letter in two parts. And after the conclusion of the 
second part I hope to write out a brief reply, t M. K. G.l 

I 

It is in the name of all those who, throughout the world, 
are fitting against the terrible mania for violence which is 
ravaging the universe, that I thank you for having kindly 
replied, so frankly and precisely, to my open letter of May, 1928. 

Your reply cuts both ways^ It is reassuring on the one side, 
but disappointing on the other. From the point of view of imme- 
diate opposition to war, it is of great importance that you should 
have declared openly that you no longer wish to participate in 
any combat whatsoever on behalf of England. If the masses 
who are with you are ready to oppose, at critical moments, any 
war movement on the part of the Government in London, no 
l&nger desiring to give either their gold or their blood, they 
I become a real factor for peace. 

As I already wrote you, movements are being bom today 
throughout the whole world, and spreading continuously^ to 


* O^pter so, p. 7S, m tbis book, 
t ^ 80, m book. 
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oppose war. You may be sure that your cotira^tHis declaration 
is received in those quarters with joy. 

Moreover, you have recognized without circumlocuticm tiiat 
the work of the Bed Cross forms part of the gigantic machinery 
of war. This declaration was confirmed by the impsesaive state- 
ment of the American nursing sistm-, $mt back to the 
French Government her Croix de Guerre because she had finally 
become convinced that all her so-called humanitarian work had 
been, on the whole, only a refined sort of war work. By a 
happy coinciden^, this statement was published in the same 
number of The World Tomorrow (November 1S23) as ^e 
report of our correspondence. This statement was furtlwr con- 
firmed by the letter of Albert de Jong, Secretary of file Interna- 
tional Anti-militarist Bureau, to the Xlllth Conference of the 
Red Cross at the Hague, showing how this institution, Willynilly, 
is today forced even to collaborate in the perfecfing war 
gases. In the same manner, you also are l^lping us to tear t|^ 
veil from the face of false diaritie^ under cover of whkh the 
militarists of ail countries aie^ trying lb a«Mie at a iitie 
sympathy for ' naticmai d^mce ' ia gbod-lwarted muA ahdl 
women. 

On the other hand, however, your reply has caused hi 
Western countries profound disappointn^t. War, in msdn, 
you have accepted rather than rejected war, if on ytwr 
own behalf, at least, in principle, for your people. At the pre- 
sent time you are, happily, against India’s participation in ai^ 
war whatsoever undertaken by the British Enqrire. But, until 
when ? If, for instance, in a diort time, a Macdrartald Gotem- 
ment is formed in England and it should be tactician io 

make advances ta you with regard to Hotim Rule and 
you, at least formally, the reward wMcii you vain|sr fb 

obtain by partidpatii^ in ihe war ctf lil4-ltl& 
do, if that friradly Govemmemt let itsetf be dcIvSlIt'lllil'lt mm 
w^ ? That is*a burning Do not k "mg' 

is impossible. Ever3rwbape '-toe fe 
than befOTe 1914. PoIitSdadb.aTfe^ airmif 
tual w^r between- the United' ' :a]id' 

and technicians a^ studying il And 'aoeMWl 

Gayemn^t, an IktglMi 'soeMi^ €k9veemiiili'’‘#tttaid bimilme 
the'tradifioii of deience'”; ik'Seaf be 

N.V.— W. , 
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ready to go to war on behalf of the League of Nations, that trust 
of modern imperialism whose fatal character I have made mani- 
fest in my book Contre la Gv^erre Nouvelle which I have sent 
to you. Macdonald, who was formerly among the conscientious 
objectors, has just declared that as a practical man it is for him 
impossible to renounce the force of arms. 

That is why your reply, however frank and courageous it 
may be, can reassure us, alas, but very relatively. 

As I have already written you, I also do not hold to a dog- 
matic point of view of non-violence. I recognize impartially the 
right of any oppressed class or race to liberate itself by means of 
arms. I grant that from a moral point of view a people which 
defends itseH militarily does better than if it did not defend 
itself at all because of cowardice or lack of character — although 
I can qxiite well imagine a people which, urged by worthy huma- 
nitarian sentiments, renounces war methods, even while still 
ii^apable of liberating itself by higher means. But today the 
international situation has changed so much that such an affir- 
mation can only have quite an abstract sense. Modern warfare 
has become a technical-industrial system, so complicated and so 
refined that for many years to come coloured races' will not be 
able to employ it against the hypercivihzed barbarians who 
have been imconsciously preparing themselves for it for a few 
centuries past, and have been consciously adapting themselves, 
to it for the last hundred years or so. ^e surest arm, especially 
for cokfured races,, is non-wiolent resistance. Their objective 
r^t pi firmed .resistajice is becoming, from the practical point 
of ■\dpw, mo^" and more acadeCiic. By the force of 

thin^, o^pre^ed rai^ are even obliged to make, so to speak, 
a virtue of .pees^ty. S^or.that thpir minds are;, fortunately, very 
favourably constituted, as was sh(^wn by your experiences, in 
Africa and in India and by the succe^ of the general strikes 
^d the boycott m China. 

All that, nw^ieofear, ^ taking place at a time when the 
Western nations are, beginning to recognize that they must 
renounce W^>.the.ls(ti^ be<»Dhng more and more a fatal peril 
for yictoa:® a^ w^ ^ i^ w^qidshed. Iffie ma^ rkks 

bpcfaplog ykstmoi destruettve m^ines : he can m 

yoar^S^ ,||iidfS;:h^^i®d,a yery'yfrite.mia«!k 
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mere servants of lifeless machines. HeitMc war has turned 

l»e aw ®«i irim win 

Ms the pnde of man, his mventive gwius, wiU heeone 

j f j. , havmg created machineiy whkh ptwveaihi h^ 

tact that while the coloured races are not mastos of the 

^ means -constitutes what seems to me the 
n^t starting pomt m order to try to win over all peimks of aH 
races to a imited and powerful direct «:tion a^iirart war. 

I am, therefcH-e, not an absolutist, bestriding 
^ Although detesting all viflgar opportumsm, I untestaad 
perfectly yom statement as to the necessity f<r conqinanise in 
order to be able to live and to act. I also feel fat you^undly 
n your moral difficulties concerning the need d defending 
^ nKmkeys. As a ^ tm 

^ ^ Ws Ito to the tatowfef 

xpenence that d^mm can tody be fia opile a Mathw 

mahn.^ The mtereding pablk^twm m.pbmiB d yma^ 

co^tnot, X C. Bose, raider this quesfem stm inme 
catecL In any c^, as regards animals, ymi hep®, g^od 
reason, to reach one day a UKore satisfactory sohiticm. You «ni 
underst^d, therefore, how I hope still mra* to rea*, as cegmbi 
men, a better solution than this false solutkm of intermS 
questions by means of war, especiaUy the ‘ total war ’ of mcxten 
tim^ And I reckon upon attaining my object in this feW mom 
quickly than in others, because our political anH 
^ neither beasts nor plants, but living beings ai^wedl «Tyf 
mtelligraice and human oaiaaence. lhat, indeed, w 
y your example ocmceming tlm monkeys hap scsBitsi^ 
vinced me as an explanation of your eondtict toma^ Ite 
the Boers, and the Central Powers. 


Just while preparing this letter I heard ^ jmet 
frigid, the Rev. C. P. Andrew^ had arrived sd ©Bmem. Jb. the 
course of a conversation I had with him, ■sour week, 

you may be sure, were the principle 
so as he was engaged to the con^iorititm of a i»«* « ytR^ 
ception of the world and your id^ file and mcralily. 
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from the point of view of Swaraj. During those unforget- 
table hours, he described to me your life, spoke to me of your 
devotion to India, a work which seemed to be extending more 
and more until finally its influence should embrace the universe. 
You, who desired only to be a simple servant of India, have 
become, little by little, one of the moral leaders of the world. 

You feel it yourself. Only a short time ago you sent to the 
White peoples, through an American press bureau, a statement, 
published even in the Journal de Geneva, saying that you reject 
official Christianity in»the name of the message of Jesus as you 
u nderstand it in his Sermon on the Mount. Since the memor- 
able letter which Tolstoy sent to you in 1909, we Western peo- 
ples recognize more and more our need of you, of your traditions, 
of your nation. As I wrote ymi previously, we owe to you some 
experiences decisive for the world’s future. 

What more gladsome news than to learn from the mouth of 
your own friend that it is po^ible, not to say certain, that you 
may come to Europe soon ? You will understand how much. I 
am hoping to see you, in order that we may be able to discuss 
thoroughly our respective points of view. In the meantime, I 
. sha ll continue to study your ideas as well as the important book 
of Mr. Andrews, who is trying, Tot the first time, to maikje 
Western natiohs understand how your religious point of view 

k 

doaxdnates your ‘ideas and your acts. 
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WAR AGAINST WAR 
(By B, de Ligt) 

Let me venture, for the moment, to explain to you how the 
greater number of Western war-resisters conceive their attitiKie 
towards tl]^ GovOTiments, what impr^ion your reply has 
made, and how we fear, as its consequence, an eventual miltari- 
zation of India. 

In the first place we all know that modmi gowmnimte are 
only functionaries of capitalism and imperialwa. We 
all — including libertarians and anarchists — recognh^ that ttie 
present governments from time to time, perhaf^ ev^ as a rule, 
do good more or less. But that can never be for iw a 
motive for collaboratog ihaaa in iJl tlnir 

ent^rises. I' am iHP# 

s»ie a peal iwfiae^ I 

froir ttm 'pcfet of view, to te hfa 

whai he acts badly, offends and kills, and imm actawes wWwfe 
are in fiapant of^Kmticm to any religm;^ m #»- 

cations? No, ipite the contrary. The mxe gral^il I fed 
towards him, the less can I iSolabcMte with him in wodu 
Quite apart from my own conduct, is it not my Ally to hdbl Wm 
back as far as possible from wrcmg-doing ? In the antt-militeist 
movement of the Netherlands, we have always said to 2 

Our ^u^ is to prevent the Dutch Govaminent~tfid #11^ 
emm^t wldcb^ ^ besides, rath^ our ^emy ttan msf 
from committh^ &e great crime part 

murder. Mmeover# If we (po hot hiilltey 

the part of our Govemn^^t, we oursel\w‘ 
take- part in acts mwocthy of man, Govenmwrt 
us,eym to attack and wim„ar^i^ ## 

but cbmrades^ in misfortune' on 0 thW''j^M'''^'tt 8 e' ftioiittrt', 
ill-tr^ted by their autlmrtties who, Hfce ' ''art , 

above all .capitalist and imperis^sfe intd^^'liilsie difewae’ by 

- - ■■ '‘'M , 
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violence is in conflict with the essential needs of all peoples. 
Even if we suppose for an instant that foreign armies shoixld 
really be our enemies, well, also in this extreme case we would 
like to defend ourselves in a different manner, in a manner 
which would at any rate gain for us a moral victory. Doubtless 
this mode of action might fail from a practical point of view, but 
the other might fail also ; and the first alone assures the exist- 
ence in the world of that which is truly humane. In short, we 
wish to strengthen in all countries the power of direct action 
against war, in such a way that no Government would have the 
courage to resort to war, that it would even be impossible for it 
to do so for lack of men, arms and munitions. 

During the world war, the greater number of the radical 
conscientious objectors, English, American, Australian, Cana- 
dian^ German, Austrian, etc. were convinced that it was their 
duty, as good citizens, not to participate in the great crime. 
Indeed, what better could they do from their point of view,, 
than remain during that senseless time beings truly conscious 
of their humane ideal, representing the conscience of then 
nations waging war without scruple ? What better could they do 
than put humanity before their inhuman fatherland, so as to gain 
over to this cause not only their compatriots but, in the long run, 
their official enemies also ? Romain Holland has expressed this 
point of view when he says that no one has the right to betray 
his conscience for love of hi^ his t^ace or his nation. In 

doing so, do^ (me not betray in oneself that which is best in 
one’s nation, in on^s race^ in one^s country ? We have always 
been* told that if Christ had ^ted in this sense, he would have 


become the ally of Judas, he would not have been crucified and 
would have become the M^iah of those of his compatriots who 
did not wish to renounce national defence. Tolstoy has told us 
several times that one should have the courage to risk the sacri- 
fice of one’s country in favour of humanity and the universal 


con^^ce. 

You will understand therefore why your participation in 
thi^e wai;^^ of th^ against peoples, wl;i6 were not 

^|i^,,y:pur enemi^, is for us. ^mething veiy pain^.' For in 
^ ‘ ^ Xpu* forsiQpk ^uanani^ m and 

imperialism. You accepi, in principle, aXL the con- 
e^aterpxises XM viotece : the death of 26,370 
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women and children m the cont^ntration cmi^ in Sonili Africa, 
the death and suffering of hundreds of thomands of litUa 
children of the Central Powers by the monstiw blockKit, the 
unemployment without end to whkh the British working 
are condemned, etc., etc., all the horror arwi riiame, |*y»iail 
moral consequait upon the Great War. We are conviiiced tiiaC 
you did not foresee such an ocean of misery and fWadi - w * W« 
willingly believe you when you declare that you never vrished 
to act otherwise than in the sense of ahimm. ]^t we ask ymi 
wh^er the world-war has not shown sufficiency that if atx 
desires above all ahimm for men, one must at once bt^dc with 
3ny system of national defence based on violence. 

Bo not imagine that we refuse to defend our rij^ts ami 
liberties. We wish, indeed, to defend them in the iftost mfiHtw*. 
manner, by remaining faithful to the ndblest towlitions trf 
secular Christianity and modem socialian. Even if we ccniri- 
dered to be just the cause for which our nation wouM be figh ting 
in a supposed war, we wouM only emm to its ^ in «ir own 
fashion, because over and dbove om ®«aMtry, m'wdU m 'fer 'Ih* 

sake of fiiat country, we^ woaW hive to nphiid/ wMsmI 
huBMQity. . , 

Ihese arguments hold good still more today when, m efvejry- 
one knows, the chief question is this ; In what wfB 

humanity free itself as quickly as possible frmn that unwniiffiy 
expedient, war, an expedient which is an un|wraIleMi nwmee 
for all, vanquished and victors alike ? We imvitafefy 
raise intematimial relaticos to a higher level, else humanity wIB 
be lacerated to such an extent, ph3fsicaliy, moraBy and inte^leO' 
tUally, that it will perhaps never recover. 

No^iv, just when the courageous women of Cm 
section of the, Intematitaial Wcaneai's' League 
Liberty are asserting with reaam that aU war is 
because of the economic and intellectual bf aB 

natkms, just when Western nations,'* after a 
are"beginning to recognize the meaning of 
practical character of Cie methods of iMstaiee, 

efficacy of which is proved by your Ariatib vMi 

that it is posrible that, once India is HMriM, vote 

for the mihtary training trf tibe'Iiuiiaa g«aiiii.TplSto; 4eclas*tm® 
coincides with the publication of tiie Heknu idia, arowdiiag U 
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which India not only demands Home Eule, but also asks to be 
allowed to assure her own national defence. The articles pub- 
lished in Foreign Affairs of April 1928 by Sir Sivaswami Aiyar, 
conversatio'ns I have had with Swami Satya Deva, Dr. Datta' 
and other compatriots of yours, have led me to fear that India 
also may one day let herself be carried away by the fatal current 
of armaments. It is for that reason that a few months ago, at 
the International Conference against War, at Sonntagsberg, I 
warned those present of the possibility of a militarization of the 
Asiatic nations, favoured in a very imprudent manner by 
Moscow and the III International, accompanied by the 
of a similar militarization of Africa. Making almost desperate 
efforts to rid the world of the monstrosity of modern war, and 
just when our action is beginning to be taken seriously, we all 
at once perceive on the Eastern horizon a new military danger 
which serves as a pretext to our militarists to say : “ But we 
must arm in order to be able to defend ourselves against the 
awakening East !” Thus, the vicious circle, on the point of being 
broken, seems to be closing mercilessly. 


You know Afghanistan is becoming ' militarized. Chiang 
Kai-Shek has already declared that China will have, in about 15 
years, a fleet of war and a powerful army. A Chinese friend, 
formerly an enemy of aU war, whom I saw again in Europe a 
few month^ago, assured me that not only is militarism in China 
— until now tS^taPy, unknown — growing steadily, but that the 
worM isifhreaj^^ by something tmheard of in history^ a 
O^est; ^prai^ism 1 He, who had foctnerly awakened in me? a 
love f<® ’1^ gjreat antirwar tradilaons of his country and a pro- 
found synq)athy for the psKdfiOTi'of its immortal sages-, acknow- 
ledged that he teo had Ijjoken with his anti-militarist past. He 
'^H3ke almost like you, Gandhi, who now say es^tiaUy what 
has always bemi.preached by the clergy of the West : “ We are 
for love and against pfl violence, in which personally we 


nevar participate. But ^itiis necessary, we shall support mili- 
tary training and nnW^ defence, since ‘nations ought t® be 
aple W their ri^fe, to g^ their libm:ty, ..to be th^- 

! tim mass^ spiritual strength^ pf a 



had. stMe medotag- 
liitbbe whcr u6d@r!r 
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stands and loves so intensely the hraroic tradittMi ol the ImsMilo 
of his warlike country, writes in his book cm the S<wl Ji^pen, 
in which he recognize in such an admirable xmmm the 
right of the fighting instinct which slumbers in each indivyua! : 
“ If one is to believe history, the State, built iq> aa wsritt® 
virtues — whether it be a city like Sparta or an em|to Ito 
Rame — will never be able to build upon earth ‘ a durabkr city ’ 

Life has widened out extraordinarily in the present esra. 

Missions nobler and greater than that of armi^ are today solicit- 
ing our attention. Men have become more than subjects, being 
raised to the state of citizens ; what am I saying ? They ore more 

than citizens, they are men The history of the world (x»- 

firms the prophecy that the meek shall inherit the earth.” And 
he seeks sublime forces for a nobler fight in the vmst pro&Hmd 
traditions of Christianity, of Buddhism, of C h in es e i^iilosop^, 
and in the religious and moral traditions of his own (xjuntry. 
Thus expresses himself a man, in no wise a revolutionary, who, 
in our opinion, has too much ccsn&Jfince in poUtk^ 

methods. But he is right ^ ■, 

It is neoBs^uy, in fact, finally to ■hnsaic 
sci^tific feroeity which chaixufierizes mod^to nnkii 

fixwn the practical as from the nmral point of view. 
thereftare, puzzled and imeasy cm hearing you d^dare jmmM 
ready eventually to vote for the military training of the I nd i nm , 
you who seemed to us the appointed missacmary to scrnkm s*:^ 
moral forces in your compatriots that they would hav® less ami 
less need of means of defence as barbarous m hypercivilizal 


We wtmder whether you, Gandhi, always so distrtsstful wi^ 
regard to the industrialism of the West, are mat, in fae^ piiF 
inclined to aocept, along with a nnlitary training yeu)r;,t»l|ppi 
the most peenictous- otjnsequence of tl^ 
war. The Nehru Committee, has it --piipupi' 

army, a naval fleet and an air fof Ind)® 
your last declaration you encourage the 
country of industrialiteed wae, oi war iodastei^.^ 
eleetro-t^dmical and evai bacteiologfiai 
upon this path, there is no sto{^ng. It is n pf all * 

Why not keep to the means the iaQS*,<rflp»Bi£a^, fw 
talg^ that is passive r^i^ant^ bcjyee^ «Bd general 
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which India not only demands Home Rule, but also asks to be 
allowed to assure her own national defence. The articles pub- 
lished in Foreign Affairs of April 1928 by Sir Sivaswami Aiyar, 
conversations I have had with Swami Satya Deva, Dr. Datta, 
and other compatriots of yours, have led me to fear that India 
also may one day let herself be carried away by the fatal current 
of armaments. It is for that reason that a few months ago, at 
the International Conference against War, at Sonntagsberg, I 
warned those present of the possibility of a militarization of the 
Asiatic nations, favoured in a very imprudent manner by 
Moscow and the III International, accompanied by the menace 
of a similar militarization of Africa. Making almost desperate 
efforts to rid the world of the monstrosity of modem war, and 
just when our action is beginning to be taken seriously, we all 
at once perceive on the Eastern horizon a new military danger 
which serves as a pretext to our militarists to say : “ But we 
must arm in order to be able to defend ourselves against the 
awakening East !” Thus, the vicious circle, on the point of being 
broken, seems to be closing mercilessly. 


You know Afghanistan is becoming ' militarized. Chiang 
Kai-Shek has already declared that China will have, in about 15 
years, a fleet of war and a powerful army. A Chinese friend, 
formerly an enemy of all war, whom I saw again in Europe a 
few months^ago, assured me tiiat not only is militarism in China 
— until now ^tally unknown — growing steadily, but that the 
wcfrld iSfteeat^ied! by something rmheard of in historyj a 
GSimesaspE^^iaiism I He, who had formerly awakened in mo a 
love to tfee great anti-war tractions of his coimtry and a pro- 
found S5^nrpa&y for fhe.^ciS^'of its immortal sages^ acknow- 
ledged that he teo heMf l^ken with his anti-militarist past. He 
•^K^e almost like you, G^andhi^ who now say es^ntially what 
has always been,preached by tiie clergy of the West : “We are 
to love and against all violence, in which personally we shall 
never participate. But ff .itiis necessary, we shall support mili- 
tary training and nutifm^ defmce, smce*nations ought t® be 


a^e to dj^fflid their r^it% to ; ^m their liberty,^ to be thom- 
niass^^ 
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stands and loves so intensely the heroic traditKHi of ti» budydo 
of his warlike country, writes in his book on the ScHd of Japan, 
in which he recognizes in such an admirable manmipr 
right of the fighting instinct which slumbers in each individiial : 
“K one is to believe history, the State, built up on warMkB 
virtues — whether it be a city like Sparta or an empire Mfce 
Rome — will never be able to build upon earth ‘ a durable dty ’ 

Life has widened out extraordinarily in the present era. 

Missions nobler and greater than that of armies are t^y solidt< 
ing our attention. Men have become more than subjects, being 
raised to the state of citizens ; what am I saying ? They are more 

than citizens, they are men The iustrary of the wwkl am- 

fkras the prophecy that the meek shall inherit the earth.” And 
he seeks sublime forces for a nobler fight in the most profoii^ 
traditions of Christianity, of Buddhism, of Chin^i?** 
and in the religious and moral traditions of his own country. 
Thus expresses himself a man, in no wise a revolutionary, wfen, 
in our opinion, has too mudi oonfidenm in pseaml^dl^ poKW^ 
methods. But he is 

It is n»e^@ary^ in fart, 
srtenti&: feroeify which characterizes 
from practical as frmn the moral point of view. 
therefore, puzzled and tmeasy tm hiring you dBcJaate yowBrsell 
ready eventually te vote for the military training of the 
you who seemed to us the appointed missirmary to awxAm awch 
moral forces in your compatriots that they would have Itav awd 
less need of means of defence as barbarous m hypwrtvffised. - 
We wonder whether you, Gandhi, always so distrurtftil witti 
refund to tile industrialism ti» West, are not, in 
ineiined to a/qcept, along with a military trainii^ tol 
the most pecnktons^oonsequenDe of tins . 

w^. The Hdhra Cormnittoe, has -it 'tto 

army, a naval feet and an a% -11^ im to ly 

your last declaratkm you en<»tirage the fmar 

country of industrtidized wa^, ,ci. war of i-dtomalfail, j 

electro^tochnical and even 

upon .this path, tbwe is no sto|3|^i!^ ^ 

nothing. , > j. '-5 

Why not keep to the means tiie' tofrtc-'iitotototo 
tal^ that is p^ve rtoirtanc*, boyts®^ 
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Even if these means fail, their consequence will never be serious 
as those of modern war. For if a modern war were successful^ 
it would smite fatally the masses of the people in the conquering 
States as in the conquered. The militarist system is no longer a 
means of defence worthy of confidence. But confidence in the 
deepest forces of man himself is an inexhaustible source of 
energy which is proving itself more and more efficacious in 
enabling one to stand one’s ground, as a man, a nation or a race. 
And if this energy is not yet sufficiently developed, what better 
can one do than arouse and strengthen it everywhere ? 

I am profoundly sorry to feel myself again obliged to write 
you a letter concerning the question of war. I understand how 
much your time and your energy are taken up with the work 
which you devote to the education of your people. But you have 
also become a world leader. The most bigoted nationalists, the 
Bolshevists, the Fascists even, are already using your reply to*, 
my letter against those in all countries who frankly object to 
the so-called national defence. You are at the same time sowing 
• a pernicious hesitation in the hearts of thousands of men and 
women, at a moment when a single affirmative word on your 
part nught perhaps have gained them over definitely to our 
cause. 

It is of the greatest importance that, for the time being, we 
should be able to cotmt upon you for our war against war. But 
that, however, is not enough. The day you would vote for the 
military training of your compatriots, you would be setting your- 
self ag^st those Indians who are in agreement with us who, 
in the spirit of Garrison, of Ballou, of Keir Hardie and of 
Titetoy, according 'to the ethics of true Christianity and the 
nietiKxis of truly modem socialism, disapprove of all national 
defence and condemn all military preparation, against those 
who are endeavomlng to relieve humanity of a burden under 
which it is in danger of succumhihg. 


In IHe Emporung Asiens Colin Rosz tells us how you fear^ 
Item the -himoanitarian point of view, the threatening militariza- 
Of CKfial ' I share ^our anxiety, as is siiown by my state- 
nfet (m Ghfeia in Gewnlt uiid G^xmlilosig the Genrian 


ma^al the W. R. I. Can you not also diare our anxiety 
■ of India, of 
I ? Ihe of such mihtai^aMc^ 
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would be a world-madness of war, a universal return to bar- 
barism. Help us to shatter the vicious circle that holds the 
world in thrall rather than fortify it to the detriment of your 
own people and all the other peoples of the globe. 

It is particularly in the name of Tolstoy, the centenary of 
whose birth we have commenaorated this year, that I appeal to 
you to meditate on this question, in the name of Tolstoy who 
wrote in 1906 to Kou Hou Ming : 

“Whilst European nations have long ago chosen the dece|>- 
tive path in which liberation from human violence is extra- 
ordinarily difficult, the Oriental nations hax’e only arri^’ed at 
the crossroads.” 

Your Asiatic nations can still choose the ri^t road. Seeing 
the misery of the Western peoples, the Oriental idsouM, 

according to Tolstoy, r^ounce any attempt to free ttoawelv« 
by political means and endeavour to remain faithful to the <mly 
true law which renders impossible the submisdoix of man to 
violence. < 

You have not publMted ray immer le^ar 'te FAimf' 'IMto. 
I should be very gratefhl to ycra, if you unsiii Misl% 
this,«rae, as I, on ray side, puldMr what you write to rad tet tibe 
and American imess. in a^jpenlii^ to yrat, X 

af^peal to those who are with yarn and who will be with as, X 
hope, in hatred of war and love of buraanity. 

I would like those who are interested in the qu^tion of ti» 
liberation of cla^^ and races to realise that war, as a means 
resistance, is morally wrong and prstotk^y hamdul, and that 
our conscience and our reasoning c(»id«nn it as well any form 
of prej^ration, including military training. 

Always ready to collaborate with y<Hi agatet war and iSf 
the hbaratim of (^paessed races .and and. 

my profound ^ympafcy. 

Young India, 9-5-l9(^ 
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Most Venerated Gandhi, 

I agree entirely with you in recognizing that indeed -fee 
inhuman rivalry, which goes on throughout the whole earth to 
exploit all the so-called inferior races, is one of the principal 
causes of modern war. This rivalry was even one of the essen- 
tial causes of the world war. Moreover, those other two wars 
also, on the occasion of which we exchanged views, presented 
an imperialist character. But alas ! the explanation of your 
participation in those wars convinces me less and less.. 

In any case, the fact that you declare yourself unable .“in 
any conceivable circumstance ” to participate in British wars, is 
a real step- forward. As I have already noted, you and the 
millions who are with you could become (unless some quite im- 
foreseen circumstances should arise) a factor for world peace 
of the highest importance. 

But on the other hand, your assertion, almost diplomatic, 
that you will never take part in no matter what “ war of exploits 
ation ” entered upon by an India eventually free, does not seem 
to offar sufficient security for the. future. This assertion, does it 
perhaps proceed from the fact that you were, thinking of an India 
whidi, as a dominion, would be obliged in certain circumstances 
take part in armed, na^isures of the Empire and in event^ 
sanctions of die Iieague of, Nations ? 

I r^»eat, my objections do not concern your relative appre- 
ciation in regaiM to the' vibleiit struggle for . freedom. But they 
are aimed soMy at the fact that you, who perstmally uphold a 
more sublime form of struggle and who from several points of 
view have carried out this struggle within the frontiers of the 
British Empire, are at the same time morally encouraging the 
militarization of your own country rather than opposing it, and 
that at a time ■when ttny national armament begins to be a 
menace for the whole of humanity. -My objections, likewise, are 
’ ■^teeesfeed against your collaboraticai in ffie preparation of a 
TncKan State, OrgiiiiZed on the same Htvo," ^ 
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States, in which, according to the suppksowntaiy report of tW 
enlarged N^iru ‘Consnittee, pubhshed in ttie Tndiffl J^onoord 
of the 21st December 1928, thare would functioo a ©f 

Defence formed by the Prime Minister, the Minister of Defence, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Commandesr-in-Oitaf ol tli» 
Army, the Commander of the Air Forces, the Commander of 
Naval Forces and the Chief of the General Staff, whilst the Head 
of the Govemmait, in the event of India being attacked, or if 
he should conader it as the victim of an aggre:rabn, will have 
the right to raise what money he will esteem necessary ftx the 
security of India or of any part of it* 

It seems to us, that in acting in quite a different Moananiiy fri<^ 
Tolstoy, you put too much confidence in measure of txnn^ols 
policy, and that you participate in the organization of a form 
of government which not only will oppress the great mass^ of 
your people, but at the same time might become a danger i<x 
the evolution of world history. That status of to the 

realization of which you are today devoting aU your strengtti, 
is a ■ political institution' whbh 'iiaeviiWbly be used 
the great mass^ of' 'the*'''po|S^^«i-*'irf yfep trwte dfhrttey by -ibe 
doiminast Imffan classes, which will b^xune mms ihd niaib 
allied with the dominant foreign cla®^. And the 
dlemickl and naval measures, for which your country is 
also to decide, risk promoting still further the world ocmqjetitkai 
in armaments. 

The statements made in the Frankfort Confoneoe on 
Modern War Methods and the Prot^tion of Civil Popuiati<ms 
have just been published. More clearly ffian ever they ^ow 
that all technique and science are today being directed in 
first place towards coUective destruction and numler. 
Conferen^ has shown drat war has becmne a metVid bC 
operating in sudi a fatal manner, firom Ihe 'ny#»t, 
j&rom the practical point 'of view, that it must 
ca^'for national defence but also for oi'iiie 

sD^ revolution. Not to enisai^ fisrther cifn’'ll^”|iP»t, I bag 

'' ' " . 0 , m ,, 

/ *. ^ Ikfmce, ft « 

event of f€#e%n a^ess^a on er upm Ms bdi^ ^ ^ 

mmUc rn^ekmmm M wm&m || 

Western States, wlaere, in order to trai^nilliae |«ilb% ^ li 

today to sp^ of «^Ministry of % sasd 

only deleting ones^ a«»sl aOT<®^on m k m 

aggressicm. 
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you to refer to the speech of Arthur Muller-Lehning anH to my 
own, delivered at the World Congress against Imperialism in 
Frankfort. We have now reached a decisive moment in history 
when the question is to find in all continents powerful groups 
of men and women who can declare conscientiously : “ As for 
us, we refuse, in all cases, to prepare or to employ any engines 
of war, and we seek to reduce more and more their preparation 
and their employment. Strictly speaking, we prefer even to 
lose our national independence — independence which, more- 
over, is today becoming more and more fictitious — rather than 
maintain it by such means.” 

Could national independence become a fiction ? It might 
indeed, as we are traversing an epoch of growing international 
interdependence. As I have stated elsewhere, national imits 
are no longer in a position to dispose of themselves in a really 
free fashion from the political and economic point of view, 
neither within the boundaries of Soviet Eussia which contains 
so many different peoples, nor outside those bo un daries If 
your India attains the Dominion Status, it will be, from several 
points of view, allied to the British Empire. It will be sub- 
jected, as part of that Empire, and also as a member of the 
League of Nations, to all sorts of obligations which it will not 
be able to es,cape, however little they may interest India directly. 
As soon as your country begins to arm, it becomes immediately 
dependent upon international capital for munitions, and upon 
the great foreign banks; as soon as it begins to develop its 
industry, your ruling class immediately calls upon financial 
powers outade the coxmtry, which inevitably will place heavy 
chains about ^fiie neck of ydur own people. Modern capitalism, 
which today' embmcesi almost the whole earth, is tending 
unropaitthigly tdwards a universal dictatorship. This can only 
be weakened and eventually crushed, if we create against it a 
united inteAiational, front, formed of aU races and all peoples, 
w;hich would fight, not for out-of-date nationalist conceptions, 
but for the realization of a universal and supemational commu- 
nity. Today, all nationalism, considered purely as such, is oM- 
^;^onJ^; not only ft<nn historical but likewise ffoin the 
view, from &e ideological point of 

and. whrkg,,(^vnFwh^^,,.'. In fact;,ndti<«i^ 
and' more.' fetwsf^hted into- a struffsie'Af 
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cla^ and races, embracing tte whole eattit It is te us now 
our iiumane and tias most imfwsal manner for 

raTes ^ ***** ‘^ »“ *W~d 


nf li however, that you, vmiorated Gawihi, have Bseat 

f all concentrated ymir attentitm in too mw-eided a >«***«^ 

Xe considera^a. in the ii»t 

place the whole of humanity of which, nmwthelea®, ytwr 

people also part, and that with an impatience mily W 

H ^ P^cipal object, to attain 

^tangible r^lts . It is this attitude which risks limitiiw ymir 
orizon and causing your tactics to swerve from thdr imivetml 
en ency. Of course we sympathize with you in ytair impatietioe 
rom several points of view, because we ounmives are fiMkm 
against our own Governments for the liberation of the coloured 
races. Since even we of the Occident cannot bear the injustice 
endured by the coloured peoples, how much mwe must it be 
uijiearable to you, son of an oppressed CWental naticm ? We& 
ivhen yow impatience, so noMe in iise«, la^ ymi t® nte mt 
of metlmds which' have & 'mee* dai^m®!^ We'^ 

set ou^lv^ against it, ' Aarf ^Hbeii, fuam' iwm '^'io 

make it believed India h^ hitherto been “ fae]|)le8%^ cM««at 
into Britam’s wars of eoqiloitatioii ”, in i^ite of hemeU, we c«B 
only reply : No. Ihings have not hafqpened flius, fee futt 
yourself are one of those who have consciously indwwd »i^ 
to participate in such wars, and because of that you aV* 
bear the full responsibility for it 


On your side, you state that these who set th^nselves ^ahost 
Western wars pay, nevertheless, taxes which are used by ISbe 
State for war and the of^re^on of the coloured 
is qmte tme., 'In fact our and-militarM stn^le'ato. to 
only sostething/.very reiaiive, and it urM go'ctt'OtomA^-'illi 
in any case, we have 'Sxed clear inNwarii^ hiiilivt'i'Wa 
Refuse absolutely. aU diiect 'Personal peiv ttoi|Mi^jf^ ’ ■ nmj 
Its social and me^al prcfi^attonL Att sei^imil 
still oth^ m^ns ^^itteg ay>iwgt it .1 
to the .Dutch movement of the Manifesto ^ 

indirect military service, which eost ^ 

bo& men and women, the loss of seated 

for otiiers all scffts of ^ffiadties ; to tim lamnaiy Acte», h^m 
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in England and spreading widely throughout Germany and 

there are still others. Moreover, a few of us have already 
decided individually to refuse to pay any taxes, whilst the 
organization of which I am a member has already several timoo 
been the propagandist of collective refusal of taxation. But 
whereas refusal, even on a very restricted scale, to do military 
service has been morally and socially efficacious, the refusal to 
pay taxes by a restricted number of citizens only has so far had 
very little result, as the authorities, in confiscating property 
and inflicting fines, take possession of sums much larger than 
a direct payment of taxes would have brought them. From 
this point of view, your compatriots have already given some 
impressive examples of collective refusal, although they also 
were not able to avoid the regular exactions of the Government. 

However it may be, in the struggle against the oppression 
of the coloured races, we are at one with you. I even belong 
to an organization which has participated in this struggle 
already since the beginning of this century (1904). We are en- 
deavouring to do away as soon as possible with the relation of 
“ cat and mouse ” existing between the different races of huma- 
nity without, however, wishing to replace them by the relations 
of cat and dog. That is why we not only object to violent ten- 
dencies amongst our own people and race, but we also exhort 
other peoples and races, who are not defenceless mice but moral 
beings, not to let thenaselves be seduced by violence, but to 
adopt those hi^OT forms of combat which, for centuries past, 
have befen recommended on moral grounds by the most sublime 
re^^^tativesv of liumanity, and Ihe practical significeuice , of 
which yo>u yo«r^4f .ju p^tacular . have tati^t us. 


As for your expectatipn of a Great Britain reborn from a 
moral point of vieW, It seems to me that you would favour this 
regeneration more,by;^3ing with the mdst radical of the Brita^ 
war roisters, instead :of hoping for salvation from a so-ialjed 
sffljisdist Governineht %hich is inevitably dondemhed to play a 
fatal • pcdihcal role mJ ‘the international imperialistic devek^ 
nS06t. ' Ycte will' already" have lioliced how, raider Macdonald 
' the peSsecut&m yoUi? "cofiipatriots who are 
■M^ts ’and l^fety eontrftti^. HbWevet amiable may , 
in i^hldh ycwi speak'^te ’dte Bridsh'ti^ 
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answer you, they will, nevertheless, only try to satisfy your 
people by an apparent and fictitious solution. 

I have esteemed you too highly, venerated GandM, to con- 
tent myself with merely taking note of your “uiKsmwiom 
weakness ” as you so kindly propose that I shouW do, Imt wtait 
I tried up to now to do is to reply to your argunaents by other 
argmnents. It is in the desire that you may be able to tmfkm 
your attitude in the past and the pre^nt diat I have written to 
you, and that I do so again today. The life of the worM hw 
become such a unity, that national interests cannot be really 
understood nor served except from the point of view of the 
universal interests of all humanity. This, moreover, is the 
sununing up of everything that I have laid before you. 

Onex, Geneva, 5, XII, 1929 
Young India, 30-1-1930 


IV t 

NON-VIOLENCE THE ONLY WAY 
(By Richard B. Gregg) 

[I share with the reader the ftdlowii^ letter from Mr. Orel*, 
the author of several books cm kbadi and non-vkAmw. He le 
an industrious and accurate student of world events. The rea- 
der may know that Mr. Gregg was in IMta kmg to 

study things Indian. M.K.G.1 

Those two articles of yours in Horijon on the C:rechostovrit 
situation and threatened war in Europe ♦ have ray entire agrefr- 
ment and approval. I am sorry that there are still meBdieis fi|. 
the Working Committee who think that fireedom 
or nation could be wan by barga in ing to pena^ vkia««L ChH 
they not see that the hour when die Bri^i |^esi to 

war, fascism becomes established in every ccMtSC rf it 
virtue of the nece®ities of modem toteliteite 
dictatorship is never voluntarily abandoned, wiiat the 

promi^ may be at the start ? Ill view of Qie of violat- 

ed promises dating from the beginning otf World War, 

* Cbapteis SOwid SI iatyBbo<^ 


N. v.— S8 
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can they believe that a promise glibly given by a system in 
danger of its life can possibly be fulfilled when its fulfilment 
means suicide ? The kind of change of heart you seek by 
satyagraha could hardly take place in such an atmosphere of 
fear and hatred. 

The spectacle of what is happening in Europe does not in 
the least upset my faith in non-violence. All that has happened 
in the past twenty years proves up to the hilt that violence dqes 
not win anything worth while, and that whatever it creates Is 
most rmstable. Who now has won the World War — the Allies 
cr Germany ? Who believes that the conditions now being 
established in Germany and the rest of Central Europe by 
means of violence will be permanent ? Nor can Japan create 
stable conditions in China by her present tactics. 

Modern war is very different from even that of 1914-18. 
The use of airplane bombing with high explosives, incendiary 
and poison gas, plus anti-aircraft guns, means that the bombers 
have to fly so high that they cannot aim accurately. Hence, 
modern war is not only vastly more destructive, it is also vastly 
more indiscriminate in its- attack. In former wars the women, 
children and aged were mostly unharmed and at home, and 
able to carry on most of the habits of normal life. Now they 
are even more defenceless than the soldiers. There are no 
longer any front line trenches. Everyone is, in effect, in tfie ^ 
trenches.- A wise general always kept certain troops in reserve, 
and never threw them all into battle. But modern militarists 
are compelled to throw the entire nation into danger of'destruc- 
tion. There may be no reserve to carry on and re-establish 
cmlization after a modem war. 

A modern thermite bomb cannot be quenched by water. 
It bums at a temperature of about 2,000 degrees and melts its 
way through steel beams and eight inches of solid concretci, 
Cfflnent. Not even Spain has shown the full horrors of modern 
war. Incendiafy bombs have been used there only twice ; pro- 
bably as an experimait, by the Germans, and gas bombs not at 
all. The Germans developed a new an(^ terrible form of attack 
frond fee air, in which fee planes rose to a great height of about 
where they were in-yisible from the ground ; and at 
of about 75 nuies frcfta fed city they were aiming at, 

• off tl^ir engine, fe^ beG^nmg entirely sil^t and 

-V." , -V~' 'I# ' • 
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i^apable of detection by even the most delate mmod seean^m. 
They coast^ that 75 miles and drc^:^ hi^h ea|do«ive Ka»»V 
upon the dty of Barcelona without the s h gtitent wwsadmg^ I 
have seen photographs of the r^ults. Defe®®iw 
against that form of attack are utterly futile. Mo<lem wm h 
not men fighting against men ; it is men, wmnen and dbfhimB 
exposed to the limitless violence of machines ai^ 

To pretend to fight that is not bmv&y but utter folly. I do 
mean to pile on the horrors. I mean to point out that irfys - 
graha is the only weapon left Science and machiMry have 
really ended militarism. Some stupid people may not ys^ ma 
it and inay try another Eurcq)ean war. It will only rmeM ta 
dtetruction such that only the humble dark-sidnned xaees 
nation will be left to carry on the torch human 
Nothing worth while can be defended or wainfatinfid or {Stmied 
by modem war. 

I pray that you may be able to ke^ India cart of enteci^ 
any war whatsoever. In order possibly to hdp you witfa 
unconvinced friaids, I am senc^ yoa a benit by « dlb- 
tinguMied BritMi tirttimr, ItaeH H- || 

Whkk Way to Peace ? fo it he fimt sets Irtrtfa Ihe idUibdm 
modem war, meetly by quotatiems frmn «ie eapartgi TIlMa Ihft 
examines in turn ^ch of the laoposed ways o<rt— coDMve 
security, isolationism, allian ces, the policy erf eiqied^esi)^ 
of principle — that is, warn for demewracy, to md war, to end 
fascism, to promote any great political His «»Mily rf« 

is clear and cogent. Against his will he w*e driven to toe 
conclusion that complete pacifism is the cmly possible 
policy. He does not develop the pc^bilities of mt/gc^fraim ad 
al^ jist leaves the matter there. And he is not a rdb^ommu 
at all, ami is far more pessimistic ^xmt hunmn nahme tolto 
or 1. I commmid it to you as a brilliaat and toomM^ jiMf ttf 
analysis, and likely to be lm]^>feil to you, if ym mm #»• 

cuss this topic furtoer, 

I .have also res^_ and ^ee with yomr Ito 

B^ic Assumptions?’ in Harijan d October |^' wm fm 
how noodem scientific researches Imve .|aitow|iB(|^ 

which backs im the faito of a satyagmH~ 

A great Et^Uto inv^ti^rtor named GkHMt SMto mA Ms 
followers and coUaborators have dec^ iMAed toewvetatom 
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of the human brain and nervous system, and compared it 
diligently with the corresponding evolution of the nervous 
system of animals. It has been proved beyond doubt that man 
is the only animal in whom the nerves of sensation do not end 
in the lower nerve centres along the spine, nor in the hinder 
portion of the brain called the cerebellum which controls all 
involuntary movements, nor even in a further advanced part of 
the brain called the corpus striatum, but go on through and 
past these to cerebrum, the front part of the brain where we do 
our thinking. Also, in connection with this fact, discriminatory 
action, as distinguished from involuntary instinctive move- 
ments, is initiated also in the cerebrum, the part where we do 
our thinking. This second fact is proved not only by the ana- 
tomy of the nerves, but also by the fact that the human baby,, 
as distinguished from the young of most animals, cannot walk 
at birth but has to watch its parents and elders until it acquires 
an intellectual pattern of walking. After we learn how to walk 
we do not delegate that activity to our lower nerve centres. It 
still continues an activity of the cerebrum, even though habit 
makes its control unconscious most of the time. This is proved 
by the fact that when that part of the cerebrum is organically 
and physically injured by an accident to the head or by dege- 
nerative disease there, then such a person can no longer walk, 
even though all the rest of his brain and nervous system is 
intact. 


From this I deduce the conclusion that, by his very ana- 
tomy, by the structure of his nervous system ^^in which aU men 
of aH races and nations are alike), man is compelled to seek the 
truth, to find what will work in his life here on earth with 
other men, to learn all the subtle forces as well as the obvious 
and readily observed forces that play upon and control our 
total life. No dictator can change human anatomy. It means 
of course that, since man is thus controlled by his thinking, if 
he makes an intellectual error, it may cause appalling loss^ and 
sufiering. But it also means that, no matter what disasters* 
come upbn him, man has to pick himself up and search on a^in 
a more complete mid accurate vision of the truth. Man^s 



nature and his emotional nature are also* a part of the 
and Fascite^ have the san^ nervous ^sterns as 

fe^mnuniste. .. To^mfe a further: 
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basis for optimism, and for faith in mtifognOm. 1 mSmktm 
this d^uction of mine to a distinguished i*]^sidan who is in 
close touch with all the modem raseardi m th» md otitar 
m^dal fields, and he said he thought my coimlwdon was right, 
although he preferred to state it in terms of a very hi]^ 
of probability, just as cautious scientists are now the 

law of gravity only as a very high degree of probabiMty, 

By way of historical examples of the satyagraM'B faitfi that 
non-violence will be effective evmi against people traiiied in 
modem totahtenan ideas, it is interesting to know that 
lew (^lakers in CJermany have been interfered witti less *h«w 
any other religious group, apparently because the Gexman 
people remember still with gratitude the relief wtnrk (d *h«» 
Quakers towards the Germans during the starvaticm day* of 
the Allied blockade after the war. Also I have read in *h« 
actual history of a prisoner in a Nazi prison, who later escaped, 
that a great service rendered by one of the pristmers to the 
Storm Trooper guards of the pzison remlted lat® in tWk 
secretly saving his life whm he was brfng tortured fjy ^ 
officers in charge d ite pr&p* 

While it has not yet been tested a wimie na&tt, I liisfe 
that disciplined satyagra}ia by a considerable numb^ <rf * 

in a nation can win its freedom, and with that metlmd cam 
on to build better civifization for mankind to mnulato ' rntd 
thereby save the world. 

It seems to me that the Western nations are mistaken in 
condemning Germany with such moral indignation, for Ger- 
many’s deeds now are the natural result of the way the Allies 
treated Germany during and after the war, by such methodte *• 
the nine months’ naval blockade of Germany, widA 
caused the death by starvation of nearly a wrftthim ' 
man children and women, and similar '■ ih 

Austria, and the impo^ble financia! indimniilM United 
as pretended puniAmmt on Gem^y, aM ' tti idK- 
rf^teous accusatkms that G^cmany aioee Adiii tte 
war, and the humiBatkns " of many olhar siAl Hxntod WP'Wi 
her and her foadms. It^has created to <Oikiias^'a/ieM df 
morbid filings and thinking alltod%> totofa(iy» II to fiuiSb Sd 
well as wrong to condmnn an insane ’pexma for Id* mdbt, dipe- 
dally if I have cau^ his insanity. A ptoPWb sag® 

that a wise perscm uses other m lito mtoor. 
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is the mirror held up to the Allies, in which, after a lapse of 
time, they are seeing the reflection of the evils within them- 
selves. They recoil with horror, but their horror, if it were 
understood, would be directed at their own disharmonies and 
shortcomings. 


To jump to another aspect of the European situation, a 
, number of keen observers, both in America and at Geneva, have 
stated, from reading the British White Paper and comparing it 
with Lord Runciman’s activities and other straws in the news, 
that they believe that two weeks before Hitler’s Nuremburg 
speech Rimciman had told Sudeten German leaders that he was 
going to recommend to Chamberlain that Czechoslovakia should 
be dismembered, that this was transmitted to Hitler, who then 
knew that Chamberlain was tied to what Rtmciman would 
advise, so that Hitler knew that he could threaten war and 
compel Chamberlain to yield. Without all the supporting evi- 
dence, which I do not have space here to add, that may seem 
like an unbelievable state of affairs. I can say assuredly, how- 
ever, that the great majority of American opinion is that the 
British Tory Party believes that, if Hitler’s prestige were 
severely shaken or he were defeated in a war, Germany would 
have a revolution and become Communist, and that Communism 
would hurt the British ruling class more than Nazism or 
Fascism. Therefore Chamberlain was ready to do anything to 
avoid war. That is, that the Tory party has put its class interests 
above its imperial intere^, and has. compelled France to follow 
suit. . I look for a long period of black reaction in England and 
Rrai^. 


To put the matter in another form, it seems to me probable 
that the modem methods and weapons of war now threaten 
the safety Of the ruling classes as much as that of the masses, 
both directly because of the dndiscriminateness of modem 
weapons, and indirectly because of the much greater danger of 
revolution and destruction of civilization by war. The weapons 
will be fc^t as a means to terrify the masses ( an English girl. 


who was. in Lcmdon at time of t^ cr^, told me that the 
pseic ia tiie East End oAX^ondon because of fear of air raids 
^sooeedin^ ^eat, thou^ of eoprse no piention was aUow- 
s^^0Bd|£in the pi^)^sQf, llie‘ihJBses, if terrified, can be 

tbe'gtdse of protec- 
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tion against air raids. If the weapons are used, they will be 
turned not against another nation but against the wosidQg class. 
Capitalism is in its period of decline and despmite. As Umg as 
violence is threatened, the holders of power will do anythii^E 
to ke^ their position of relative control, even thou^ it memm 
a general impoverishment in which th^ too share, Chily 
means of full-fledged sfLtyagraka can tlwy be altered, I believe. 

Well, you can see that I do not have much hope for WMtera 
civilization. Your beliefs are going to be proved true mucdi 
faster than anyone conceived likely. Your programme of 
sa^agraha, khadi, Harijan reform, Hindu-Muslim unity, villas 
industries, and revised education through handicraft, is iM>t 
only absolutely sound, it is the hope of India and the hope of 
the world. For there is coming a great economic br^dcdown in 
the West which will make khadi as much needed there as it b 
in India. 

Because of these beliefs I want to write this additional bocflc 
on which I am now working, in an attempt to devek^ sugge*- 
tions for methods of training in ncm-violesice better than 
pamjditlet, answming enikiaxm and dMMs of th« 
integratihg ^ i^ulc»pi^y aial the mefho<^ ai^ dm^g the 
importance of maniial work. It cannot cover it aQ, but, as in 
the other instance, I am trying to put it all in Western termino- 
logy and concepts. In the disruption of former modes oi soiii- 
ment and action, I believe there is very great need tar a firm 
new philosophy of a bettor way of social living and the way 
shown how to bring it about. Access to Western libraries is 
necessary for this writing. I hope that such a book could be 
useful in India as well as in the West. 

Perhaj® I am mistaken, perhaps I am deceiving n|y»^ 
but anjdiow for that purpose I am staying on bore, takh^ H 
of p<^sible moral harm to mysell, and a risk tibwt 
break out and prevmt my gening finis writtmi or paMeML M 
I smi mistaken, X wiB poy for it !n neat isiKmNdk|g 
incarnations. ^ 

I do intend to 'Come a^ain to Ttwiia to see M I MS hit^ fiMre. 
I camiot disengage mysi^ from India, nor do j want ta 
ing as I do that your movaaaent h the hepe of ft® eaSfce wotM^ 
I feel that as so<m. as I can get this booir dBBi® I tsm .’Aegea ffew r 
help even my own country best hj hyha^ to he^ 
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the movement in India. Just how soon I can get away I cannot 
tell. I want to see you and be with you again. Please forgive 
me that ! do not start instantly. I am trying to use my abilities 
for you in the best way I can see. So much trouble and suffer- 
ing come from people being unable to think clearly on these 
problems. I am trying to clarify thought. 

I have a number of ideas as to how possibly I might be of 
aid after I get there, but they would all be subject to the needs 
as they actually are at that time. Even if I could not help much, 
I would like to be there. 

Harijan, 24-12-1938 


V 

WE ARE TREATED AS SUBHUMANS— 
WE ARE ASKED TO BE SUPERHUMAN 


[The following is an abridgement of the article by Mr. Hayem 
Greenburg from the Jewish, Frontier referred to by Gandhiji in 
his article “The Jewish Question” — Chapter 77^ page 205, in 
this book.] 

In his article concerning the Jewish question, a statement 
for which certain elements in Jewry have long waited with 
impatiince, the spiritual leader of Young India directs against 
us two important accusations. He blames us for not exhibiting 
the heroism of militant pacifism in those lands where Jews are 
persecuted, and esp^ially in Germany. On the other hand he 
accuses us of following an aggressively nationalist — almost 
imperialist — ^policy in Palestine and of a desire t.o deprive 
the Arabs of their fatherland. 


Gandhi’s first accusation is quite natural and is in coinplete 
harmony with his entire world outlook. His temperament does 
not tolerate passivity and his ethical-rehgious convictions dic- 
tate to him the duty of heroic and active resistance according 
to the Indian principle of “ Satyagraha ”. 

The motivating idea of “ Satyagraha ” is not, as some claim, 
a prafitical' strategy which Gandhi “ made to order ” to meet tfie 
pdncrete demands of the Indian sihiation. Long ago he- edpx^t- 
it ^ a universal ideal which could be applied; 
injured everywh^e and 
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specific historical situation. Personally I feel that the indivi- 
dual and group struggles according to the plan of ^‘Satyagraha ’’ 
— aside from its moral-religious implications — have proved 
to be practical and effective. The truth of the “Satyagraha” 
teaching — which in another form has been expressed by Jesus 
and other Jewish teachers many generations ago — is in my 
eyes as self-evident as a mathematical axiom. But I must admit 
to myself that in order to apply Gandhi’s method of struggle it 
is necessary to accept it not- only on a purely intellectual plane ; 
it is also imperative that it be assimilated emotionally, that it 
should be believed in with all the force of one’s being. Such 
faith the Jews of Germany do not possess. Faith in the principle 
of “Satyagraha” is a matter of special predisposition which, 
for numerous reasons, the German Jews have not developed. 
The civili2ation in which German Jews have lived for so many 
generations, and to the creation of which they have so energe- 
tically and ably contributed, has not prepared them for the 
pathos ” of “ Satyagraha ”, As a result they are now defence- 
less. The accepted defence methods of tha^^uropean-American 
world cannot be applied by the Gemaan Jews. They cannot 
resort to pa^ive resistance because they lack the heroism, the 
faith and the specific imaginative powers which alone can sti- 
mulate such heroism. When Gandhi accuses German Jews of 
lacking that mentality which, in his estimation, is the only 
truly heroic mentality, I am ready to concur with him, but with 
one reservation which he also must accept — that this accusa- 
tion should also be levelled against the millions of non-Jewish 
Germans who wear the yoke of the Hitler regime with impo- 
tent hatred and show no more affinity for “ Satyagraha ” methods 
than do the Jews ; against the millions of Italians who for ymrs 
have brealhed the contaminated air of their own t3n‘aBily; 
against the tens of millions of Russians who have axhateMt 
their strength in dvil war and do not find their way to the 
^ Gandhi method of resisting the red despotism ; agafi^t hundreds 
of millions of Chin^ who by their military aid the 

Japanese aggressois to ravage their country of follow- 

ing the path of non-co-operation. 

It is true that one may demand, as Gandhi does, that Jews, 
and particularly the Jews of Germany, ^ould be the "pioneers ” 
of new forms of social struggle in the Western world and diould 
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be the first to embrace the practice of Satyagraha”. Gandla 
wishes that we should set an example to the non- Jewish Ger- 
mans, that we should point the way to a spiritual carusade agafiist 
their wicked Government. He may have a sound reason for 
believing that the incomparable suffering and degradation te 
which German Jews are subjected “ compels ” them to act more 
heroicaUy and to be more “adventurous ” spiritually than 
neighbours. I do not question the idea implicit in GancStfs 
demand that there is a mutual relationship between the intot 
sity of suffering and the intensity of the moral reaction to 
suffering. But there is reason to assume that when suffering 
and insults transgress certain bounds it is quite natural tto 
the reaction' should be a feeling of futility and despair instead 
of that heroism which Gandhi suggests. This is especially true 
when the group concerned is historically and psychologically 
not prepared for such a catastrophe and therefore looks upon it 
as a sudden and tmexpected occurrence. The prophet of Yovng 
India has in this instance exhibited an unusual lack of psycho- 
logical xmderstanding. 


Gandhi should also have imderstood that it is far less simpfe 
to preach “ Satyagraha ” to German Jews than it is to Indi^ 
masses, even to the lowest caste of “imtouchables ”. We al 
know the evils of English rule and administration in India. Bti 
^one should be wary of drawing comparisons between the sift# 
tion of the Indian masses today, or even twenty years ago, afti 
the position of the German Jews today. 


* ' » , • 

A Jewish Gandhi in Germany, should o^e arise, cmiMf 
“function” for about five minutes — until the first Geista^ 
agent would lead him, not to a concentration camp, but direc% 
to the guillotine. . ' ; * 


If Gandhi demands heroism from the Indians, he demand ■ 
of the German Jews a measure of super-heroism unexamplgdi^ i 
history. GandM’s comparison between the situation of 
hadiahs and that of the German. .Jews contains an elemepf 
i#ifaimeffl which crept in a^ipst his will and against 


demaMdS’''^te!t’,?W5B piudtise super-heroisiii 
wfe- should reno^TU^ce 
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most elementary rights which every people may and should 
claim. When he asks why we do not “ like the other peoples 
of the earth ” make our home in the land where we were born 
and where we earn our livelihood, he indicates that he has not 
pondered the unusual drama of the paradoxical Jewish history. 
Jews have been dispersed for many generations, and it could 
not be an accident that after sojourning in so many lands and 
• with so many peoples they have not become so rooted in those 
coimtries that these, should cease being ‘^stepmother lands’". 

• * • 

But Gandhi refuses to recognize our right to a distinct 
teiritorial settlement, a right which is enjoyed, almost without 
exception, by all the peoples of the world. Were it not so, he 
would see the Palestine problem in an altogether different 
political and moral light For when he says that “ it would be 
a crime against humanity to reduce the proud Arabs so that 
Palestine can be restored to the Jews partly or wholly as their 
National Homeland,” he forgets that, if national honour is at 
stake (this is the burden of his statement, and he knows fuH 
well that one may not rep^ the discredit^ allegaticms of eco- 
nomic or cultural harm that Jews supposedly caused to Arabs), 
he diould also have thought of Jewish honour. Either it is dis- 
honourable to be a minority in a country or it is merely a 
question of fictitious prestige for which he can have no sym- 
pathy. If only pseudo-honour is involved, why should he be 
concerned lest the “proud Arabs ” be deprived of the enjoyment 
of an inflated pride ? But if real national honour is at stake, 
why should the Arabs enjoy it throughout the length and 
breadth of the Arabian peninsula, Iraq, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, 
and Egypt (an area almost as large as’ the European continoit), 
while the Jews should be deprived of this honour, even in an 
area which occupies about one per cent of the above-mentianed 
land ; an area to which they have historical claims mid the na- 
tural right they acquired during two generations erf diligeit 
work, initiative, heroism and suffering ? 

Prom a purely legalistic point of view, it may be possible 
to agree with him that “the mandates have no sanction but 
that of the last war.” This does not mean, however, that the 
basic idea of the mandates, and the mandatory system as it has 
been practised during the "past twenty years, was bom from 
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be the first to embrace the practice of “ Satyagraha Gandhi 
wishes that we should set an example to the non-Jewish Ger- 
mans, that we should point the way to a spiritual crusade against 
their wicked Government. He may have a sound reason for 
believing that the incomparable suffering and degradation to 
which German Jews are subjected “ compels ” them to act more 
heroically and to be more “ adventurous ” spiritually than their 
neighbours. I do not question the idea implicit in Gandhi’s 
demand that there is a mutual relationship between the inten- 
sity of suffering and the intensity of the moral reaction to 
suffering. But there is reason to assume that when suffering 
and insults transgress certain bounds it is quite natural that 
the reaction should be a feeling of futility and despair instead 
of that heroism which Gandhi suggests. This is especially true 
when the group concerned is historically and psychologically 
not prepared for such a catastrophe and therefore looks upon it 
as a sudden and unexpected occurrence. The prophet of Young 
India has in this instance exhibited an imusual lack of psycho- 
logical understanding. 

Gandhi should also have imderstood that it is far less simple 
to preach “ Satyagraha ” to German Jews than it is to Indian, 
masses, even to the lowest caste of “imtouchables We all 
know the evils of English rule and administration in India. But 
.^one should be wary of drawing comparisons between the situa^ 
tion of the Indian masses today, or even twenty years ago, and 
the position of the German Jews today. 


* * . * 

A Jewish Gandhi in Germany, should qi^ arise, could 
“function” for about five minutes — until the first Gestapo 
agent would lead him, not to a concentration camp, but directly 
to the guillotine. 


If Gandhi demands heroism from the Indians, he demands 
of the German Jews a measure of super-heroism unexampled in 
history. GandM’s comparison between the situation of the 
Indians and that of the German .Jews contains an element <ff 
unfairness which crept in against his will and against his 
mtenlions. 

„:^at .|f Gandhi dananife feat we p«w$ise super-heroism in 
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most elementary rights which every people may and should 
claim. When he asks why we do not ‘‘ like the other peoples 
of the earth make our home in the land where we were born 
and where we earn our livelihood, he indicates that he has not 
pondered the unusual drama of the paradoxical Jewish history. 
Jews have been dispersed for many generations, and it could 
not be an accident that after sojourning in so many lands and 
with so many peoples they have not become so rooted in those 
countries that these, should cease being “stepmother lands 
« « • 

But Gandhi refuses to Recognize our right to a distinct 
territorial settlement, a ri^t which is enjoyed, almost without 
exception, by all the peoples of the world. Were it not so, he 
would see the Palestine problem in an altogether different 
political and moral light. For when he says that “ it would be 
a crime against humanity to reduce the proud Arabs so that 
Palestine can be restored to the Jews partly or whoUy as their 
National Homeland,” he forgets that, if national honour is at 
stake (this is the burden of his stat^ent, and he knows full 
well that one may not repeat Sie discr^tei all^ations of eco- 
nomic or cultural harm that Jews supposedly caused to Arabs), 
he should al^ have thought of Jewish honour. Either it is dis- 
honourable to be a minority in a country or it is merely a 
question of - fictitious prestige for which he can have no sym- 
pathy. If only pseudo-honour is involved, why should he be 
concerned lest the “proud Arabs ” be deprived of the enjoyment 
of an inflated pride ? But if real national honour is at stake, 
why should the Arabs enjoy it throughout the length and 
breadth of the Arabian peninsula, Iraq, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, 
and Egypt (an area almost as large as' the European contin^it), 
while the Jews should be deprived of this honour, even in an 
area which occupies about one per cent of the above-menti<mfel 
land ; an area to which they have historical claims md the na- 
tural right they acquired dining two g^erations of dilig^t 
work, initiative, heroism and suffering? 

Prom a purely legalistic point of view, it ihaiy he possible 
to agree with him that “the mandates have no Unction but 
that of the last war.” This does not mean, however, that the 
basic idea of the mandates, and the mandatory system as it has 
been practised during the "past twenty y^trs, was bom from 
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the war. The idea underlying the mandate which, according 
to the constitution of the League of Nations, should be applied 
in territories where the population is not ready for self-govern- 
ment, or where local interests must be subordinated to more 
important considerations of an international character, is poten- 
tially of great humanitarian significance. It is a prelude to that 
^‘civil society” of which Frankhn wrote in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; it is a way to a more rational and just collective inter- 
national control of the world’s wealth. I am not unaware of 
the shortcomings with which the League of Nations is weighed 
down nor of its sad fate during recent years which also brought 
misfortune to aU humanity. But whoever observed closely the 
activities of the League in the administration of mandated 
territories — naturally excluding those areas mandated to Japan, 
a country which cynically mocked League control even when 
its representatives were still sitting at Geneva — must admit 
that the mandatory system is a step forward when compared 
with the uncontrolled colonial regimes of the past and the pre- 
sent. The fact that a mandatory Government is responsible to 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, in which the majority ot 
the members represent governments possessing neither man- 
dates nor colonial possessions, is in itself an advance in the 
direction of internationalism and the humanization of the world. 

It is regrettable that Gandhi approached our problem with- 
out that fundamental earnestness and passionate search fpr 
truth which are so characteristic of his usual treatment of pro- 
blems. He therefore massed the deeper implications of the 
Mandates system. He therefore also failed to grasp the un- 
equalled traged-y of Jewish existence. This is the reason why 
he can justify the phenomenon of five Arab States demanding in 
London the establishment of a sixth one on the eve of the found- 
ing of two other sovereign Arab governments in Syria and Le- 
banon, while at the same time sanctioning the denial of refuge 
to Jews in their old home. , 

This also explains his stand that Arabs must nowhere be 
reduced to the status of a minority while tens of , millions of 
BussLan^ Poles, , Czechs, Germans, Irish and Italians live in 
of countries as ethnic minorities and while Jews live as 
jljp^pecuted nfinority on the, enjare? gkibe. 

respect' f on the, Maha|hna (I doidit. if there is 
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another living man who evokes within me such a moral aware- 
ness of his loftiness) I cannot help feeling that in the present 
instance he has betrayed his inner nature. I cannot avoid the 
suspicion that, so far as the Palestine problem is concerned, 
Gandhi allowed himself to be influenced by the anti-Zionist pro- 
paganda being conducted among fanatic pan-Islamists. His 
understandable and praiseworthy desire for a united front with 
the Mohammedans apparently misguided and blinded him to 
significant realities and deprived him of that aijalytical clarity 
which is a part of his moral being. Years ago he was, for the 
same r^son, misguided into supporting the agitation for the 
re-establishment of the Khalifate, an institution that is at such 
variance with his general views. Gandhi was wrong then; he 
is also mistaken in the present instance and the source of these 
mistakes seems to be the same. 

Harijariy 27-5-1939 


VI 

GANDHIJI ABSOLVED 

Ihe following is the full text of the Working Committee’s 
declaration of policy : 

^ The Working Committee have been deeply moved by the 
tragic events that have taken place in Europe in startling suc- 
cession and in particular by the misfortunes that have befallen 
the people of France. These events have already had far-reach- 
ing consequences, and they are likely to be followed by other 
happenings which will lead to novel situations and complex 
problems. 

Ever since the commencement of European war the Con- 
gress has followed a policy which was based on its principles 
and on the attitude of the British Grovemment towards the 
demand that India should function as a free and independent 
country. This policy was confirmed in the Ramgarh resolution. 
The manner of the application of this policy will necessarily 
depend on the situation which changes from day to day. Pro- 
blems which were distant are now near at hand and may soon 
demand solution. The problem of the achievement of national 
freedom has now to be considered along with the- allied one, 
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its maintenance and the defence of the country against possible 
external aggression and internal disorder. 

The war in Europe, resulting from a desire for imperialist 
domination over other peoples and countries and a suicidal race 
in armaments, has led to human sorrow and misery on a scale 
hitherto unknown. It has demonstrated the inefficacy of or- 
ganized violence, on however vast a scale, for the defence of 
national freedom and the liberties of peoples. It has shown 
beyond a doubt that warfare cannot lead to peace and freedom ; 
and the choice before the world is uttermost degradation and 
destruction through warfare or the way of peace and non-vio- 
lence on basis of freedom for all peoples. Mahatma Gandhi 
has presented to the peoples' of the World, crying for relief from 
the crushing burden of war, a weapon in the shape of organiz- 
ed non-violence designed to take the place of war for the defence 
of a people’s rights and freedom against armed aggression. He 
feels tlfat at this critical phase in the history of man the Congress 
should enforce this ideal by itself declaring that it does not 
want that India should maintain armed forces to defend her 
freedom against external aggression or internal disorder. 

While the Working Committee hold that the Congress must 
continue to adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence in 
their struggle for independence, the Committee cannot ignore 
the present imperfections and failings in this respect of tjie 
human elements they have to deal with, and the possible dto- 
gers in a period of transition and d3rnamic change, until the 
Congress has acquired non-violent control over the people in 
adequate measure and the people have imbibed sufficiently the 
le^on of organized non-violence. The Committee have deli- 
berated over the problem that has thus arisen and have come 
to the conclusion that they are unable to go the full length with 
Gandhi ji. But they recognize that he should be free to pursue 
his great ideal in his own way, and therefore absolve him from 
responsibility for the programme and activity which the Con- 
gress has to pursue imder the conditions qt present prevailing 
in India and the world in regard to .external aggressicm and in- 
ternal disorder. 


Many the prt^btens whk^ the Working Committee have 
hi this cotmection are. not ol the presmit, though 
s^or -fi^urei '©le.G^WIIittee, wi^ to 'wake it .-^ew 
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that the methods and basic policy of non-violence in the national 
struggle for freedom continue with full force and are not affect- 
ed in the least by the inability to extend it to the region of 
national defence. 

The War Committees that are being formed are definitely 
aimed at increasing the war effort. In view of the Congress 
policy, they cannot be supported, and Congressmen cannot par- 
ticipate in them or contribute to war funds, nor can Congr^- 
men associate themselves, under present political conditions, 
with Government-controlled Civic Guards. 

Congress conconittees should organize, wherever necessary, 
people in villages and other areas for self-defence and in order 
to maintain a sense of public security in their respective areas. 
This should be done on a non-communal basis and in full co- 
operation with all other groups interested in this task. 

In view of the difficult times that loom ahead, it is essential 
that the Congress should function as an active and disciplined 
organization. Provincial committees are enjoined to take 
necessary steps for this purpc^. They should realize that it is 
of urgent and vital important^ that the Congr^ should func- 
tion in this way in these days of cri^, and should not be merely 
a roll of vast numbers of inactive members. All members of 
the executive committees, in particular, are expected to take 
a continuous and active part in the Congress work, and those 
who are unwilling or unable to do so are failing in their duty 
to the coimtry and are of no service to the organization. 

The critical situation that faces the world today requires 
vigilant attention and action whenever needed. For this pur- 
pose the Working Committee will meet at frequent intervals, 
and all members must keep in readiness to obey an urgent sum- 
mons. The All India Congress Committee shoijd be summed 
ed to meet in the last week of July. 

Harijan, 29-6-1940 



, VII 

WHAT LED TO THE DECISION 
A Historical Retrospect : 14 Years 

Gandhi ji’s decision to be responsible no longer to guide the 
deliberations and policy of the Congress may have come upon 
the members of the Working Committee and upon the country 
with a certain amount of suddenness. But it was the natural 
conclusion of a series of events since 1934 — or may I say since 
1919 ? Eor his warning to the people first came to be uttered 
after the mob violence in Nadiad and Ahmedabad. He shocked 
his followers and amused his critics by proclaiming that in 
placing the remedy of civil disobedience in the hands of .people 
who had not learnt the discipline to listen and to obey he had 
been guilty of a Himalayan blimder. Then came Chauri Chaura 
and the momentous Bardoli decision suspending satyagraha in- 
definitely. This gave the followers an even gfeater shock than 
that given by the “Himalayan blunder”. But Gandhiji was 
adamant. He knew that the coimtry would realize the wisdom 
of the decision in course of time, and that it would be able to 
prepare itself for another struggle. It took the coimtry six or 
seven years — ye2u:s punctuated by communal rioting and in- 
ternecine strife — ^to develc^ non-violent strength to hurl de- 
fiance against the Government, We had learnt the virtue of 
non-violence, but it had with most of us a limited meaning and 
content. And yet it carried us through to a pertain amount of 
success. Then came more organized repression on behalf of 
the Government, our limited non-violence proved a poor match 
for it, and with that came fixe third milestone on the march to- 
non-violence — I mean the Patna decision of 1934 suspending 
civil disobedience and confining it only to himRclf 

Throughout this period of fourteen years he belonged to 
the, Congress, he was a member of it, he attended meetings of 
the A. I. C. C. and of the Working Committee, and actively par- 
ticipated hi the deliberations. But the Patina decision had set. 
him faig ki n g. Always anxious to lay the blame principally on 
|j©.had bi^un to discover +>ia't- +>>/» growtlb 
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of the Congress and the corruption in its ranks was due to the 
fact that the Congress “had degenerated into an organization 
dominated by one personality, and that in it there was no free 
play of reason.” s There were vital differences between him and 
the Congressmen, but his personality, he felt, had acted like an 
incubus on them and prevented their self-expression. That was 
unconsciously encouraging hypocrisy and a subtle piece of vio- 
lence. Khadi and the spinning wheel were there on the Con- 
gress programme, “yet only a few Congressmen have a living^ 
faith in the India-wide potency of the wheel.” And as for non- 
violence, as he said in his historic statement issued in September 
1934, “ after fourteen years of trial it still remains a policy with 
the majority of Congressmen, whereas it is a fundamental creed 
with me. That Congressmen do not still regard non-violence 
as a creed is no fault of theirs. It is undoubtedly my faulty 
presentation, and still more its faulty execution, that are res- 
ponsible for this failure. I have no consciousness of faulty pre- 
sentation or execution, but it is the only possible inference from 
the fact that it has not yet become an integral part of the lives 
of Congressmen.”^ We had paid lip-loyalty to non-vi«lence, and 
even that non-violence was not of the strong but of the weak. 
“ If we were non-violent through and through, our non-violence 
would have been self-evident. Nor were we able to show to the 
terrorists that we had greater faith in our non-violence than 
they in their violence.” The argument led irresistibly to the 
conclusion that he should leave the Congress organization as he 
was convinced that by being outside he would serve the Con- 
gress and the country better than by being in it. That was the 
fourth milestone — the step to withdraw from the Congress 
being solely dictated by the idea of making the experiment 
non-violence in thought, word and deed more intense. “ For 
this experiment,” he said, “I need complete detachment and 
absolute freedom of action. I can only search Him through 
non-violence, and in no other way, and the freedom of my 
country, as of the world, is surely included in the search for 
Truth. I cannot suspend this search for anything in this world 
or’ another.” The wisdom of the decision, which was so to say 
ratified by the Bombay Congress, was proved^ by a very simple 
test The amendment suggesting the substitution^ of the words 
“ truthful and non-violent ” for “ peaceful and legitimate ” was 

N. V,— 29 
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that simple test. The amendment was thrown out by the mem- 
bers of the A. I. C. C., and proved clearly the thinness of the 
faith of the bulk of Congressmen in truth and non-violence. 

He retired from the Congress in October 1934 and threw 
himself with redoubled zeal and vigour into the only kind of 
work that was an expression of non-violence — revival and 
development of village industries, Harijan service, education 
through basic crafts, and fixing up one’s abode in a village which 
offered in a nutshell all the problems of an Indian village. But 
this retirement was far from giving him the “complete detach- 
ment and obsolute freedom ” of action that he was longing for. 
For three years he had a certain amoimt of respite, but the de- 
cision to accept offices, taken by the Congress on his advice, 
drew him once again into active leadership. 

1934-39 

Every step, throughout the period of fourteen or fifteen 
years, had been for him an experiment in the pursuit of truth 
and non-violence, and his advice to the Congress to take up the 
burden o:^ffice acceptance was another such experiment. The 
office acceptance was not intended to work the Act of 1935 
anyhow ; “ in the presecution by the Congress of its goal of ‘ 
complete independence, it is a serious attempt on the one hand 
to avoid a bloody revolution and on the other to avoid mass civil 
disobedience on a scale hitherto not attempted.” He declined 
to have any authority over the ministers or to have any power 
to issue instructions to them, but “ in matters relating to the 
struggle for Swaraj through non-violent action, I do claim spe- 
cial qualifications. For me office acceptance has a special mean- 
ing even in ternas of the Congress manifesto and resolutions.” 
The Congress was not only to replace an alien Government, but 
an alien method of governance. It was to rule, he made it clear 
in the very beginning, “not through the police backed by the 
military, but through its moral authority based upon the' great- 
est goodwill of the people. It will rule, not in virtue of author- 
ity derived from a superior armed power, but in virtue of the 
service of the people whom it seeks to represent in every one 
^ its actions.” 

Ihat was said in August 1937. Since then every pronoxmce- 
of hfe has f>een a commaitary on the principle of adion 
in the very begmifing. Trouble in the Sbolapur 
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Settlement of “ Criminal Tribes ” and labour unrest in Abmeda- 
bad and Cawnpore gave him the first occasion to sound a warn- 
ing. “Do we really believe in truth and non-violence, in 
sustained work and discipline, in the efficacy of the fourfold 
constructive programme ? , If we are npt sure of our own chosen 
aims, we need not wonder if one fine morning we discover that we 
had committed a grave blimder in embarking upon office accep- 
tance. My conscience as a or the prime mover in the direction 
of office acceptance is quite clear. I advised it on the supposi- 
tion that the Congressmen as a whole were sound not only on 
the goal but also on the truthful and non-violent means.” 

In 1938 came further storm signals, and they gave Gandhiji 
the opportunity of making the Congress position further clearer. 
The ministers were to rule by moral authority based on the 
greatest goodwill of the people, but what was the meaning of 
that goodwill ? The Congress j:laimed to represent the whole 
of India, not ordy the so-caUed Congressmen — to represent mean- 
ing to serve their interests. And in that sense it had to serve 
the interests of non-Congressmen ev^ better than those of Con- 
gressmen, if it was to be true to its creed of non-violaice. “ It 
should represent even those who are hostile to it and who will 
even crush it if they can. Not until we make good' that p laim 
shall we be in a position to displace the British Government 
and ftmction as an independent nation.” These words were 
uttered two years ago, but it seems as though they were uttared 
yesterday. The bulk of the Muslims and others belong to thte 
non-Congressmen’s camp. Have we the power — the non- 
violent power — to represent them today ? If we have, we can 
fimction as an independent nation in spite of Britain. 

But t6 proceed. The riots in some of the cities of^the U. P. 
and the steps taken by the Congress ministry to quell than 
made Gandhiji pointedly ask the question : Is Congr^ non- 
violence, non-violence of the weak and the helpl^ or of the 
strong and the powerful? “If it is the former, it will never 
take, us to our goal, and if long practised may even render us 
for ever unfit for self-government. If the Congress non-violence 
does not come out of real straigth, it would be best and honest 
fw the Congress to make such a declaration, and make the neces- 
sary changes in its b^aviour. To the extent that the Congress 
ministries have been obliged to make ofme fwlice and the 
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military, to that extent, in my opinion, we must admit our 
failure.” 

His soul had already begun to get impatient. How long 
would this experiment last, how long could he contSnue to give 
his guidance if it was ultimately to be futile ? We discover this^ 
impatience of the soul in numerous utterances of those days. 
To some co-workers he said : “ I am ashamed that our ministries 
had to call to their aid the police and the military. I am asham- 
ed that they had to use the language that they did in reply to 
the Opposition speeches. I feel as if the Congress had lost and 
the British had won. Why does our non-violence fail on such 
occasions ’ Is it the non-violence of the weak ? Even the 
goondas should not move us from our faith and make us say : 

‘ We will send them to the gallows or shoot them down.’ They 
too are oim countrymen. If they will kill us, we will allow 
them to do so. You cannot pit against organized violence the 
non-violence of the weak, but the non-violence which the 
bravest alone can exercise. We have, you will say, been suffi- 
ciently non-violent. We were non-violent diming the civil dis- 
obedience campaign, we received lathi blows and worse. My 
reply is this : We did, but not sufficiently. We could not get 
independence at the end of the Dandi March, as ours was not 
the unadulterated non-violence of th^ bravest.” 

The question of external aggression has cropped up just 
now, but the question of internal unrest was already there as 
alive as today. Had we the strength then to say to the goondasr 
“ Kill us, we wiU not kill you ” ? We had not. But Gandhiji 
lived in the hope that we should have that strength soon. 
“ Supposing,” he said to the Gandhi Seva Sangh people at Delang 
on the 25th of March, 1938, “the Viceroy were to invite the 
President of the Congress to meet him and to state the Congress 
terms, do you think he would have the strength to say, ‘ The 
Confess is capable of taking charge of the administration, the 
British may go ’ ? Do you think we could tell him that we 
should be able to do without the police and the military, that 
we should be able to come to terms with the Princes, the 
Zaipindms and the Mussahnans ? I am afraid we could not 
ffi^pestty say •ype should easily he able to come to terms with 
tfese, 4nd yqt, if we had real non-violence in us, we should be 
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But if the situation was bad in the middle of 1938, it is worse 
in the middle of 1940. Someone asked Gandhiji the other day : 

You think we have not the non-violence of the brave. Well, 
then, I ask you what would you do if independence were to be 
offered to you today ? Would you say no ? ” 

He said : “ I would say no. I am giving an absurd answer 
to an absurd question. The question is absurd, for indepen- 
dence is not going to be offered, because we are not ready. If 
we were ready, it would be there without our asking it.” 

But I am anticipating events. There was impatience in the 
soul, but he was patient with the people. He was arguing with 
the ministries, arguing with the people. “ In spite of our having 
accepted the volunteer’s pledge for 17 years we have not deve- 
loped the irresistible strength that such acceptance of ahimsa 
means. The reason is that we have not troubled, we have not 
laboured, to organize such a non-violent army. If we cannot 
do so, if we cannot carry out the pledge, it would b^ well to 
reconsider our position. The tragedy is that the pledge is still 
in existence, but it exists on paper. If we had on a sufficient 
scale such a non-violent army as the pledge contemplates*, we 
should not have had these riots ; and if there had been, we would 
have quelled the riots or immolated ourselves in the attempt. 
We have heard of only one man who met his death. I admire 
his self-immolation. But my breast would have swelled with 
joy if there had been several Guptas.” 

“ If,” he said in an article written in that period, “the Con- 
gress non-violence is merely confined to abstention from caus- 
ing physical hurt to the British officials and their dependants,' 
such non-violence can never bring us independence. It is bound, 
to be worsted in the final heat. Indeed we sh^ find it to be 
worthless, if not positively harmful, long before the final heat 
is reached.” And then this solemn warning : “ If we feel that 
we shall not be able to displace the British power without a 
violent struggle, the Congress must say so to the nation and pre- 
pare accordingly. We must do what is being done all^the world 
over — forbear tohjsn we can, hit when w^ must. If that is to 
be our creed or policy, we have lost precious sevente^ years. 
But it is never too late to learn and nrenci” 
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The long tours of the Frontier Province that followed were 
with the sole purpose of preparing the promising field for the 
non-violence of the brave. 

And it was not that the ministries wholly failed. 

What’s done we partly may compute, 

But oft not what’s resisted. 

If we were to go minutely into the history of the work of 
the Congress ministries in the eight provinces, we would find 
that they had some triumphs of non-violence to their credit. 
But God fulfils Himself ih many ways. If the ministries had 
continued, would they have been ultimately found wanting? 
May it not have been providential that the situation created by 
the war came as a godsend and compelled the ministries to 
resign ? Who shall say ? But again I am anticipating events. 

A Narrow Escape 

The test had nearly come with the international crisis of 
September 1938 and the rape of Czechoslovakia. But the dictat- 
ed peace at Munich saved us. The Working Committee sat and 
deliberated for some days, but the test in the shape of war did 
not come. Gandhi ji placed the implications of non-violence be- 
fore the Working Committee in a manner that could not be 
mistaken, and the Working Committee was so imanimously 
with him that he was in a position to report : “ The Working 
Committee had almost come to the conclusion that it would 
deny itself the opportunity of striking a bargain with England, 
but would make its contribution to the world peace, to the de- 
fence of Czechoslovakia arid to India’s freedom by declaring to 
the world by its action that the way to peace with honour did 
not Ke through mutual slaughter of th^ innocents, but that it 
lay only and truly through the practice of organized non-vio- 
lence even unto death.” 

And in the course of a private conversation he used words 
which had a prophetic ring, at least so far as he himself was 
concerned : 

"You may rest assured that whatever happens there will 
be no surrender by the Government. For me, even if I stand 
‘^one, there is no participation in the mar even if the Govern- 
shouM mrrender 4he ^hol^ cbntrol to the Coiighess*^^ 
Wte would have thought aeroplanes to be a practifcal reality 
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fifty years ago ? Who would have imagined in this coimtry, 
thirty years ago, that thousands of innocent men, women and 
children would be ready smilingly to march to prison ? The . 
weapon of ahimsa does not need supermen or superwomen to 
wield it ; beings of common clay can use and have used it before 
this with success. At any rate fifteen members of the Working 
Comnxittee did express their readiness to put their ahimsa to 
the test. Thal^ was more than I was prepared for.” 

But we were not weighed, and our honour remained intact. 
At any rate we did not die before our death. What the Com- 
mittee would have done if the crisis had actually come it is 
difiBcult to say, but as we have seen it filled Gandhiji with great 
hopes. 

The Crisis 

Exactly a year after this the crisis was upon us. In that 
first hour of trial, the Congress was weighed and not found 
wanting. It did not take the Working Committee long to issue 
its mandate to the Congress ministries to resign, Gandhiji 
heaved a sigh of relief. The questions that frequently torment- 
ed him ceased to trouble his souL If the Congress had accepted 
his advice, in the initial stage, of offering unconditional co-ope- 
ration, or if later the British Government had acceded to the 
Congress demand for a declaration and the Congress had offer- 
ed co-operation in response, the position for Gandhiji would 
have been the same. For the co-operation he had contemplated 
was moral co-operation and no other. But who knows ? It 
may be that even there there has been providential intervention. 
If the Working Committee had then taken the stand — the very 
honest stand indeed — that it has taken now, the difficulty both 
for the Committee and for Gandhiji would have been immense, 
the situation more delicate. But as I have said God mtervmed. 

The crisis in the, shape of the collapse of one European na- 
tion after another in quick succession came none too soon. 
Gandhiji had waited in patience so long, trying to steen a diffi- 
cult course through rocks and breakers. He had voluntarily 
accepted the position of the Generalissimo. Was it wise ? The 
speeches at the Ramgarh Congress were a mirror of the struggles 
of his soul. In private he had implored the Working Committ^ 
and the Maulana to relieve him of the posit^. It was simply 
with a view to being able to render greater service to the 
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Congress. “ I am putting upon myself an undue strain, but as it is 
not yet a strain on my conscience, I shall continue to serve you, 
if you will insist on my doing so. But it is a terrible strain, and 
I would implore you to free me. I should then pursue my ex- 
periment of ahimsa with absolute freedom.” I am quoting from 
memory, but that was the substance of his entreaty to the Work- 
ing Committee. And when they did not relieve him he poured 
out the depths of his soul in the two speeches at Ramgarh. 

But the soul’s impatience continued. Would the Working 
Committee face or quail before the coming storm? Perhaps 
they were taken by surprise, but not Gandhiji. The European 
situation had for him a lesson that was immistakably clear. 

“ It fills me with the utmost non-violence,” he said. “ I cannot 
think, of a better thing to offer to Britain and the defeated na- 
tions than non-violence. It is impossible for me to enthuse over 
the deeds of Bhtler or of those who fought or failed to fight him. 
There is nothing to choose between the victory of Hitler and 
the defeat of others. But I have no doubt in my mind that even 
a patched-up non-violent army would take the wind out of 
Hitler’s sails. I need not have his aeroplanes, tanks, etc. He 
need not destroy our homes. Our non-violent army would wel- 
come him, and it may be that he would not dare to come. I 
know that this may be a day-dream. But I cannot belie the 
principle, of a lifetime or wipe out my day-dreams of the past 
twenty years. If we have not the non-violent strength of the 
brave to fight anarchy and aggression, let us say so and reduce 
ourselves to a small minority hoping to develop non-violence 
of the strong in the days to come.” 

The Working Committee did some fierce thinking for days. 
Those were the days of heart-searching for them. The logic of 
Gandhiji’s propositions was invincible, but could they go with 
those propositions to the people ? Were they so thoroughly 
saturated themselves with the spirit of * non-violence of the 
brave to be able to carry conviction to the people ? Gandhiji 
even drafted a resolution for them. But fain as they would 
have it, sorely as they felt the wrench of having to do without 
his leader^p and his advice, they could not be imtrue,to them- 
,i^yes. “ We feel we could not accept your position with our 
, and heart ^d soul, and we tel we should not entangle 
^ effect. “ And if ic or. i j 
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we accept an untenable position merely to retain your connec- 
tion ? It would be a fraud on ourselves and others.” 

But if they could not be imtrue to themselves, neither could 
Gandhiji be untrue to himself. He said to them : “ I must be 
left free for my self-expression. I must be free to pursue my 
search, and I know you will believe me when I say that I go 
only to be of more effective service to the Congress, to you and 
the nation. Of course I shall be available when you want me. 
But I can no longer identify myself with the direction of your 
pohcy and programme. You will, therefore, try your best to 
do without me and have your meetings in future not in Wardha 
but elsewhere.” 

It was said of old by a Teacher to his disciples : “ Ye are 
the salt of the earth : but if the salt have lost its savour, where- 
with shall it be salted ?” Had those who for us have been “ the 
salt of the earth ” lost their savour ? One cannot say. But 
there were these words also uttered of old : “ Ye are the light 
of the world. A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid.” And 
they may yet be those lights. In the meanwhile Gandhiji waits 
and prays in silence. I should wc^k single-handed in impMdt 
faith that what I fail to make clear to my countrymen today 
shall be clear to them some day of itself or, if God 'wills it, 
through some apt word He may put in my mouth, or some apt 
work which He may prompt me to do.” These words were 
uttered in 1934, but they might have been uttered only the other 
day. 

New Delhi, 1-7-40 M. D. 

Harijan, 13-7-1940 



VIII 

A. I. C. C. RESOLUTION 

The following resolution was passed by the A. I. C. C. at Bombay 
on 16th September, 1940: 

The All India Congress Committee has given its careful 
attention to the events that have taken place since its last meet- 
ing held in Poona on July 27, 1940, and to the resolutions passed 
by the Working Committee at Wardha in August last The 
Committee approves of and endorses the^ resolutions. 

In order to end the deadlock in India and to promote the 
national cause, in co-operation with the British people, the 
Working Committee, even at the sacrifice of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
co-operation, made a proposal to the British Government in their 
Delhi resolution of July 7th, which was subsequently approved 
by the A.I,C.C. at Poona. This proposal was rejected by the 
British Government in a manner which left no doubt that they 
had no intention to recognize India’s independence, and would, 
if they could, continue to hold this country indefinitely 
in bondage for British exploitation. This decision of the British 
Government shows that they will impose their will upon India, 
and their recent policy has further shovm that they will not 
even tolerate free expression of public opinion in condemnation 
of their associating India in the war against Germany, against 
the will of a vast body of the people of India, and of exploiting 
her national resources and man power for this pmpose. 

The All India Congress Committee cannot submit to a pehcy 
which is a denial of India’s natural right to freedom, which 
suppresses the free expression of public opinion, and which 
would lead to the degradation of her people and their continued 
enslavement. By following this policy the British Govern- 
ment have created an intolerable situation, and are imposing 
upon the Congress a struggle for the preservation of the honofm 
and the plementary ri^ts of the people. The Congress is pledg- 
ed under Gandhiji’s leadership to non-violence for the vindica- 
tion of India’s freedom. At this grave crisis in the movement 
to: national freedom, the All India Congr^s Committee, there- 
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fore, requests him to guide the Congress in the action that should 
be taken. The Delhi resolution, confirmed by the A* I. C. C. 
at Poona which prevented him from so doing, no longer applies. 
It has lapsed. 

The A. I. C. C. sympathize with the British people as well 
as the peoples of all other coimtries involved in the War. Con- 
gressmen cannot withhold their admiration for the bravery and 
endurance shown by the British nation in the face of danger 
and peril. They can have no ill-will against them, and the 
spirit of mtyagraha forbids the Congress from doing anything 
with a view to embarrass them. But this self-imposed restraint 
cannot be taken to the extent of self-extinction. The Congress 
must insist on the fullest freedom to pursue its policy, based on 
non-violence. The Congress has, however, no desire at the 
present moment to extend non-violent resistance, should this 
become necessary, beyond what it required for the preservation 
of the liberties of the people. 

In view of certain misapprehensions that have arisen in 
regard to the Congress policy of non-violence the A. L C. C. 
desire tp state this afresh, and to make it clear that tihis polk^ 
continues, notwithstanding anything contained in previous re- 
solutions which may ha^ led to these misapprehensions. This 
Committee firmly believes in the policy and practice of non- 
violence not only in the struggle for Swaraj, but also, in so far 
as this may be possible of application, in free India. The Com- 
mittee is convinced, and recent world events have demonstrat- 
ed, that complete world disarmament is necessary and the estab- 
lishment of a new and juster political and economic order, if 
the world is not to destroy itself and revert to barbarism. A 
free India will, therefore, throw all her weight in favour of 
world disarmament and should herself be prepared to give a 
lead in this to the world. Such lead will inevitably dq>end on 
external factors and in”^nal conditions, but the State would 
do its tftmost to give effect to this policy of disarmament Effec- 
tive disarmament and the establishment of world pjeace by the 
ending of national wars, depend ultimately on the removal of 
the causes of wars and national conflicts. These cau^s must 
be rooted out by the ending of the domination of one country 
over another and the exploitation of one people or group by 
another. To that end India will peacefully labour, and it is 
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with this objective in view that the people of India desire tc 
•attain the status of a free and independent nation. Such free- 
dom will be the prelude to the close association with other 
countries within a comity of free nations for the peace and pro- 
gress of the world. 

Harijan, 22-9-1940 


IX 

SEVEN DAYS IN BOMBAY 
The Seven Days 

An author of the history of the Russian Revolution wrote 
:some years, ago, in diary form, a history of the happenings of 
the ten days that preceded the birth of Soviet Russia. He gave 
that book the title Ten Days That Shook the World. May it not 
be that the seven days in Bombay— 12th to 18th— may come to be 
recorded in history as the Seven Days That Shook the World ? 
And in a better sense perhaps ? The days in Russia had all 
the colour and terror of a revolution The Seven Days here 
•had a different character altogether, ^hiey were as peaceful as 
• anything can be, and they mark a distinct stage not only in 
India’s march towards peaceful freedom but also perhaps in the 
march of the world towards peace. « 

The whole setting was one of peace and not of war. For 
even if it was a gathering of men who were determined on war 
for the assertion of their right to self-existence, it was a gather- 
ing of people who would not hurt even a fly. ,The Government 
had, therefore, no need for any elaborate police — not to say of 
military — preparatidns in anticipation of what might happen. 
Those who met ware the guests of a most peaceful body of 
people the East India Cotton Association, who do not usually 
interest themselves in politics but who at this unique juncture 
in the history of India braved the risk of being regarded as 
having identified themselves with politics. For they knew that 
the i^ue at stake coneartted them no less than the rest of India, 
pesrfe^is anore. 

: ' Use; Working Committee was ^tcm§ the hour of die greats 
dopgress* history. The dai® sinoe June 18 when they 
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issued what is known as the Wardha Statement had been days, 
of excruciating travail both for them and for Gandhiji. For- 
Gandhiji they had been Mays also of intense prayer. I may not 
produce here a diary of the seven days, but Pandit Jawaharlal 
in his speech at the A. I. C. C. described in one or two sentences, 
what had happened. He was in bitter pain over the wild and 
irresponsible utterances of a handful of the members of the 
Committee, and was trying to plead with them to see the error 
of their ways. “ You know,” he said, “ what Gandhiji has done ? 
He has accepted full responsibility for the resolution. But do 
you know how it came into being ? How great he spiritually 
is I do not know. But I know that politically he is without a 
peer. So far as matters of principle are concerned his iron will 
will not bend to any appeal for a compromise. But he listened 
to us for hours, let every aspect and argument that we had to 
press work upon his mind. He produced one draft and then 
another and then a third until he saw that he had met the con- 
siderations advanced by every one of us, and was not content 
until the result was a resolution that was as far as possible the 
collective reflection of 'the mind of us aU.” (I am not quoting 
his words, I took no notes, but I sim giving tlie impre^on left 
on my mind by his moving speech.) 

And as one could see it, Gandhiji seemed to grow from 
moment to moment. He took two hours to produce the first 
draft which became the basis of the resolution as it ultimately 
emerged. He did not know that, in spite of the intense mental 
labour that he had devoted to it, his draft reflected the minds 
of the members. When he addressed the house in Hindi, though 
he spoke in firm and measured tones there was trepidation and 
hesitation. “The responsibility I am assuming,” he said, “is; 
perhaps the greatest I have ever assumed in my life. I do not 
know whether I shall succeed in satisfying you or even satis- 
fying me. Nor have I the vaguest notion of the result. But 
for over 50 years I have trained myself never to be concerned 
about the result. What I should be concerned about is the 
means, and when I am sure of the purity of the la^ns, faith is 
enough to lead me on. All fear and tremblir^ melt away be- 
fore that faith, and once we have launched for^ there is nn . 
looking back.” In the English speech the firmness seemed to 
have increased, soul in him cried out ; “ We ha-ve waited 
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long enough. Now comes the moment when the virtue of wait- 
ing has become vice.” And yet he said : “ There is impene- 
trable darkness "before me regarding the future course of action. 
Would you trust your ship to a captain who is groping ? If you 
would, well and good. Otherwise reject his generalsMp sum- 
marily.” For days he had waited for light, but beheld obscu- 
rity. A glimmer had appeared on the horizon with the confi- 
dence with which he advised the Working Committee. But still 
there was a pall of haze. The next day it had lifted, and he was 
£^le to declare almost in the exaltation of certitude ; “ The 
thing I have placed before you is not small. I myself had 
theught it was small. But it was not so. It has not come from 
my intellect. It has come from recesses of the heart where 
dweUeth the Innermost. It is He who has given it. It was born 
at the end of infinite travail.” 

Verily once more the words of the Psalmist had come true : 
“Light is sown for the righteous and gladness for the upright 
in heart.” 


When Virtue Becomes Vice 

I have in brief given the setting in which the event happen- 
ed. I shall now proceed to give the outstanding portions of his 
three utterances. They have appmred at length in the Press, 
but as they are unpruned and unauthorized, one is apt to miss 
the wood for the trees. Mine will be a rapid summary with 
pauses at passages of outstanding importance. 

An- esteemed friend had sent him a telegram on the eve of 
the decision reminding him of the attitude of sympathy and of 
imconditional co-operation that he had adopted at the beginning 
of the war. He had not forgotten it. But if he could not take 
the mind and the heart of the Congressmen with him, that atfi- 
tude would have been useless. “ If what I said did not find an 
echo in their hearts, they would have been of no use whatsoever 
to the Viceroy, to^die great British Nation, and to India.” But 
even after the first resolution on the war adopted at Wardha 
■&ey had waited for exactly a year. He was not sorry that they 
had waited, the waiting had been''all to the good, it had given 
Mm afMiy rate the strtogth to adopt the attitude he was taking. 
Why dli the** very man who had day in and day out advised 
non.«nfi^nassment now stand before them with the latest re- 
He said : “ There cotoes a time tk man’s life when 
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virtue itself becomes vice. Virtue which, was virtue in its time, 
when torn from the purpose to which it was dedicated, becomes 
vice. The exercise of. self-restraint was good enough, but when 
it threatened our very existence, the national spirit, whether 
it abided in Congressmen or non-Congressmen, when it threaten- 
ed to kill the very spirit which enabled us to exercise self- 
restraint, then that virtue becomes vice.” He proceeded : “ I 
am speaking not only for the Congress, but for all who stand 
for national freedom — Muslims, Parsis, Hindus, Christians — 
even for those who are against the Congress, so long as they 
represent Indian aspirations, viz. unadulterated independence. 
I should be untrue to all of them if I said now, ‘ No embarrass- 
ment to the British.’ My repetition of it would be just as useful 
for my salvation and for the guarding of my virtue as the repe- 
tition by a parrot of God’s name which is but a mechanical vocal 
effort without intelligence, and which cannot take him near to 
God. Therefore, if I exercised that self-suppression at th1.<; cri- 
tical moment in the history of the nation, it would be suicidal, 
I should be imtrue to myself. We cannot sit still when we see 
men like Dr. Bam Manohstr' Xiohia and Jaiprakash Narain, than 
whom I know no braver or straighter man, being marched to 
jail not because they preached violence but because they car- 
ried out the behest of the Eamgarh resolution. It had become 
a point of honoiir with them. It is not satyagmha to watch 
thus people being marched to jail in the exercise of their ri^t 
of freedom of speech. If we looked on, the Congress would 
disappear and with it the national spirit. India, said the 
Maulana, at the time of Nankana tragedy, was one vast prison, 
and therefore, if we delivered her, we would easily be able to 
free not one but all the gurudwaras. If our liberty of speech 
is choked, the movement for the freedom of our country from 
bondage is choked. Then, as I have said, the virtue of self- 
restraint is going to become vice. The virtue cannot be exer- 
cised, as the resolution says, to the extent of self-extinction — 
extincl^on of the national spirit, wherever it resides whether 
amongst Congressmen or non-Congressmen.” 

We Learnt It from You 

Further exercise of self-suppression, he explained, would 
be un act unfriendly to Britain. We have learnt, from English- 
men, to value the priceless boon of freedom of speech. In 
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expressing his sympathy for Britain and his admiration of the 
bravery of the British, Gandhiji brought this point out in a 
striking way : “ We have sympathy for . all the suffering na- 
tions in this war. I wish well of Britain. The destruction of 
a single ipnocent child in England shocks me. When I heard 
of the impending damage to St. Paul’s I felt as much as I should 
have if the Kashi Viswanath and the Jumma Masjid were in a 
similar plight. I know the sentiment that surrounds St. Paul’s. 
The news therefore shocked me. But what can I do beyond 
saying that it has shocked me ? In spite of the shock, the Bri- 
tish people are playing and dancing and carrying on their busi- 
ness as usual, and we are told that an eleven year old lad writes 
to his father that he would far rather be destroyed in England 
with his parents than seek refuge in Canada. That fearlessness 
is in their bones, and if we have learnt anything from them it 
is that. Even if London and the whole of the British Isles were 
to fall, they have the courage to carry on the fight from Canada,, 
Australia or New Zealand. Therefore let us emulate their 
bravery, let us not be carried away by our sympathy to the 
extent of neglecting our clear duty.” 

That duty is to declare from the house-tops that we shall 
have none of this war, we shall do nothing by way of providing 
men, money or ammunition for the conduct of the war. To let 
the Viceroy tell the world that the whole of India is with Bri- 
tain in this war, is to aIlo^^v^ him to deceive the world. If the 
war was being fought for democracy, with what justice can that 
claim be advanced when democracy was being trarhpled to- 
death in I n d ia ? Dominion Statxis was being promised, but the 
Provincial Autonomy that was given to the provinces imder 
their own (Act was reduced to a mockery. In his impassioned 
Hindi utterance! he asked: “Was Punjab consulted? Was 
Bengal consulted ? Was Sind consulted ? Was the Erontier 
Province with a population of over SO per cent Mussahnans con- 
sulted before India was declared a belligerent ? Were ^e peo- 
ple in these provinces asked whether they wished to join the 
war ? How can one man, however good, be invested with so 
much power over nearly 40 crores of people ? I am a friend 
Vki^oy and hope fo remain his friend imtil the end of 
situation created by imposing him as a virtual 
‘ ihdia is intolerable. It is a negation of democracy.”' 
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The Demand 

The Congress has during the past one year exhausted all 
the means in its power to bring about an understanding with 
Britain. It asked for a declaration of India’s independence. It 
declared that it would be content if British Government were 
prepared to accept a constitution framed by a Constituent As- 
sembly, It offered a third alternative, and in doing so almost 
stultified itself, nearly went back, as it seemed to me, on the 
solemn professions of the past 20 years of its existence. It was 
pledged to winning Swaraj by non-violence ; it forgot that in 
promising Britain its active co-operation in the war effort in 
case Britain recognized Indians independence, it was contradict- 
ing itself and offering to pay the price of its principle — for the 
sake of independence. But happily even that offer was reject- 
ed. Now comes the fourth offer in the field : “ Simply declare 
that India is free to carry on, non-violently and openly, anti-war 
propaganda, that India is free to preach non-co-operation with 
Government in their war effort, and we will have no civil dis^ , 
obedience,’’ 

, »v 

That is the lowest possible test of their honesty* Civil 
liberties are the very foundation of dfemocracy, and if you deny 
them you deny democracy. Only the other day a British judge 
defined the essence of democracy. Delivering judgment in an 
action brought against The Daily Worker^ Mr. Justice Stable 
observed : “ The expression of views, no matter how unpopu- 
lar, how fantastic or how wrong-headed they may appear to 
the majority, is a right, and a right which I, among others, are 
paid to see preserved. I subscribe wholeheartedly to the words 
that fell from the lips of Mr. D. N. Pritt, K. C. (defending coun- 
sel), that it is those views which are held by only a few, tho« 5 e 
views that are unpopular, those views which do run counts lo- 
the views of the great majority of mankind, particularly in times 
of national eihotional crises such as war, it is those yi€ws wMdi 
ttiis court should be particularly zealous to protect* ^ It would 
seem that what is going on in India is the most flagrant r^ga;- 
tion of this elementary principle of democracy. 

This is how Gandhiji put it in his direct language : 

“In order completely to clarify our position; I Jwopose to ap- 
proach the Viceroy, if he will be good enou^ to ^ me — and 
I have no doubt that he will — and to place my difficultly before 

N. V.--30 ^ 
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him. I will approach him in your name. I will tell him 
that this is the position to which we have been reduced. We 
do not want to embarrass you and deflect you from your pur- 
pose in regard to war effort. You go your way, and we go ours, 
ruideterred, the common ground being non-violence. If our 
advice prevails, there will be no war effort on the part of our 
people. If, on the other hand, without your using any but 
moral pressure you find that they respond, fhen we cannot help 
it. If you get assistance from the Princes, from the zamindars, 
from anybody high or low, you can have it ; but let our voice 
also be heard. If you do so, it will be eminently honourable ; 
it w^ill certainly be a feather in your cap. It will be honourable 
of you — although you are engaged in a life and death struggle 
— that you have recognized this liberty. It wiU be honourable 
of you that' you do so although you have limitless powers to 
choke our voice and give us the fullest possible freedom, con- 
sistently with, the observance of non-violence, to tell the people 
of India not to join the war effort.” 

That is the position that would put the Congress and the 
British Government at ease with one another. As Gandhiji put 
it : “ The British can then say to the world, ‘ Judge us by our 
conduct. Here in India we are playing the game.’ ” 


What of Freedom ? 


Then, it may be asked, what about our demand for indepen- 
dence ? Independeiice is contained in the right to declare and 
preach non-co-operation -with the war effort. “That liberty,” 
he said, towards the close of his speech, “is the foundation of 
your Swaraj. If that foundation-stone is in danger, you have 
to exert the whole of yoiir might to defend that single stone.” 
He explained this thought at greater length in his closing 
speech : 

“ I am sorry that your mind has failed to grasp a very 
simple but a very important point that I made yesterday. I 
described the right of- free speech as the foundation-stone of 
Swaraj. Let me explain this. I have yet to come aoross a 
complete definition of Swaraj. I do not think I have been able 
to give it myself. I do not think even Jawaharlal has ever 
©yen iti It is ‘possible that someone from amongst you may be 
to gi-^fe it, as it has nf ten happened that others have defined 


I have b§en laboaeing for. 


If anyone can do so. 
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I shall gladly make him my guru. But this resolution con- 
tains the seed of Swaraj. If you hold fast to it, all that the 
movers of the various amendments desire is automatically 
attained. If we can win this liberty of free speech — either by 
fighting for it or by negotiation — we have secured everything 
— free speech for a communist like Dr. Ashraf, and free speech 
for a Forward Bloc-wallah like Sardar Sardul Singh. If I give 
it a religious colour, I can call it full religious liberty, the liberty 
cultural and religious that the Muslims are asking for. You 
say you want independence. But you forget that it is beyond 
their power to give it to us. Nor can we be independent by 
simply declaring that we are independent. We can be indepen- 
dent only when, after the British have left, we can remain un- 
afraid and rule ourselves unafraid of-any attack from any foreign 
power — Japan, Germany, Russia or Afghanistan. It is absurd 
to launch civil disobedience today for independence. How are 
we to fight for independence with those whose own indepen- 
dence is in grave peril ? Even if independence can be given 
by one nation to another, it is not possible for the English. 
Those., who are themselves in peril cannot save others. But if 
they fight unto death for their freedom, if they are at all reason- 
able, they must recognize our right of free speech. This they 
can certainly do. It is our duty to fight for that right. If they 
resist it and we have to fight and they are embarrassed, they 
will have invited embarrassment themselves. 

“This liberty is a concrete issue which needs no defining. 
It is the foundation of freedom, especially when it has to be 
taken non-violently. To surrender it is to surrender the only 
means for attaining freedom. 

“ When Rajaji told me that his own offer was easier for the 
British to accept than mine, he was expressing half the truth. 
It may be easy indeed for them to recognize our independence, 
but I can understand, during the war, their reluctan<^ to grant 
us central responsible government For once they grant it, they 
have to carry on through m. One day it may be Rajaji, another 
day it may be Jawaharlal, and then it may be a Damodar Menon. 
This co-operation that we offer them \^ould be to them a com- 
modity of doubtful value, for they do not Iri^t us, and if I was 
in the Viceroy’s position, I should undor^^tand his misgivings. 
It is risky for them to carry on war through those whom they 
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do not trust. But where is the risk in letting everyone declare 
that he is free to refuse all co-operation in war and preach that 
non-co-operation to everyone he comes across, imless they want 
to enforce co-operation at the point of the bayonet ? ” 


The Only Limiting Condition 

But the right sought to be asserted is subject to the condi- 
tion that we observe non-violence. “ The condition is neces- 
sary, because a Government that is based on violence cannot 
tolerate violence. That is the unavoidable logic of violence. 
But even those who are violently inclined need not despair, if 
they will listen to me today. For if we win Swaraj through 
non-violence, even the violent, if there are any, wiU have not 
only the liberty to preach but to do violence. There would be 
no army. But that will not prevent a Sikh or a Khaksar from 
possessing a sword or swords. If the rest are all believers in 
non-violence, what violence can these inflict ? The restraint 
of speech and action of the majority will automatically exercise 
similar restraint on those who are contrarily inclined. At any 
rate, if I had my way as the president of a non-violent Indian 
republic, I should not hesitate to give those who are violently 
inclined, the liberty of violent speech. On the other hand, let 
me tell them that imder a violent State they cannot expect that 
liberty. ' 

“ Let me teH those who want ntess civil disobedience, strikes, 
no-rent campaigns, ^at they forget that all those things are 
there in our' old resolution of 1920. In fact I have been striving 
all these years to prepare the country for all these things. We 
should ha'^e be^ able to do all of them and to bring about a 
new social order by now,_if only we had observed the conditions^. 
And if we did not observe the conditions aiid were not ready, 
none but we were to blame. 

“ But 3 ^u are free to organize mass civil disobedience if 
you like, though you will then be guilty of indiscipline. But, 
as I said to Subhas Babu who put me the same question,- 1 sha ll 
gtodly congratulate you if you succSied, but yoq cannot have 
my blesrings. Of courste, the honotiB?able course for you would 
lie to Idave the Congr^. 


.. /■ But you know that you cannot orgaoiize mass disobedience# 
a!%^te p3eoen| -dtage wxfcout'viQfeglce. For similar reasons I am 
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they will leave them for good. Similarly about strikes. Dr. 
Suresh Bannerji, who was once a co-worker but who has for 
some years strayed away from me but seems now to be coming 
back, said to me some time ago that only I could conduct a labour 
strike to a successful conclusion. I can do all these things, if I 
have your full co-operation and complete discipline.” 

The Effect 

As regards the immediate effect Gandhiji said : “When we 
come to ,our own, the Government will be in charge not only of 
the (Congressmen but of non-Congressmen. There will be adult 
suffrage, and the Government will be formed by the elected 
repr^ntatives of all the adult voters — Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsis, Christians, Jews, and those whom we foolishly have 
regarded as tmtouchables. What a mixed parliament of these 
representatives will do I do not know. But I hope that the 
Congress vote will always be in favour of non-violence. 
If it is in a minority, it will record its vote ; if it is in 
a majority, it will administer the State non-violently. For the 
Congress as Clongress can do nothing else. Supposing the CJov- 
emment accepts our demand tomorrow and says * Do what 
you like in future, but now please do help, us with men and 
money.’ I am afraid even then we shall have to say to them ; 
‘We are sorry we cannot give the co-operation. We wish you 
well, and may God help you. But committed as we are to the 
policy of non-violence, nothing that you can offer can persuade 
us to give you violent assistance.’” 

In the interval between now and Gandhiji’s return from a 
visit to the Viceroy, what is to be done ? Gandhiji said : “ I am 
going to see the Viceroy, but I may fail in my mission, I have 
never approached a mission in despair. I have approached it 
with the consciousness that I may be faced with a blind waD. 
But I have often penetrated blind walls. But if I fail, we shall 
be free to assert our right to carry on airfi-war propaganda and 
'take the consequence. You are of course free to carry on the 
propaganda from now, but it wHl not be fair, it will not be re- 
traint. I would, therefore, ask you to be patieif until my return 
from the Viceroy.” 

Since this was written, the Working Committee passed the 
following resolution which leaves no manUear of dpubt about the 
Congressmen’s duty during the interval: 
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“ In view of the resolution just passed by the A. I. C. C., me 
Working Committee calls upon aU Congress organizations to 
stop all civil disobedience, individual or other, pending deiinite 
instructions of Gandhiji. He regards this suspension as 
indispensable for his pending interview with H. E. the Viceroy, 
and as a test of the discipline of registered and imregistered 
Congressmen and all Congress-minded men and women, and 
also as a short course of obedience to law before recourse to 
civil disobedience, should it become necessary.” 

The Hindu-Miislim Question 

In his closing speech Gandhiji referred to the Hindu-Mus- 
lim question, as it had been raised during the debate. He said : 
“ If a conflict is there in store for us, who can prevent it ? We 
have to be prepared even for anarchy and chaos, but we must 
have the faith that non-violence cannot result in chaos. But if 
some how disorders take place, they will be a test of our non- 
violence. Non-violence is a force that gains in intensity with 
the increase in the violence that it has to deal with. I hope that 
you will get that power of non-violence before I die. But there 
is a message I should like to reach the ears of every Mussalman. 
India cannot win independence, if eight or more crores of Mussal- 
mans are opposed to it. But I cannot believe that all of them 
are so opposed, until it is proved to me by the vote of every 
adult Mussalman. Let them declare that they want to have 
{heir political salvation apart from that of the Hindus. India is 
a poor country full of Hindus and Mussalmans and others stay- 
ing in every comer of it. To divide it into two is worse than 
anarchy. It is vivisection which cannot be tolerated — not 
because I am a Hindu, for I am speaking from this platform as 
representative of Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and all else. But I 
will say to them, ‘ Vivisect me before you vivisect India. You 
shall not do what eveif the Moghuls, who ruled over India for 
over two centuries, did not do.’ What I have said about the 
Muslims apiplies equally to Sikhs. If 3Cl lakhs of Sikhs will 
obstruct Indian independence, we shall deal with them non- 
violently. Non-vio^t Swaraj cannot be won except by non- 
violence. There are other obstacles, ' too, imposed by the 
esdst^ce of an alien power. But we must strain every nerve 
; ^Jjat^^d.cqn^mimal peace. Islain ineans' peace. That peace 
c^ io the Muslini& It ninist ^ean peace for the 

Wholl/worii.” 
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Implications of the Resolution 

The representative of the American Associated Press saw 
Gandhiji in Bombay within twentyfour hours of the termina- 
tion of the A. 1. C. C. said: “Hundreds of our papers have 
printed the A. I. C. C. resolution and a summary of your 
speeches wired by me, and have commented on it. Four ques- 
tions emerge out of these comments, and I seek yoip: answers 
to the questions.” Gandhiji was immersed up to the ears in work, 
and was actually attending a meeting of the Working Committee 
when Mr. Stimson arrived. He interrupted the meeting and 
dictated his answers to the four questions. 

The first question was: “How do you desire not to embarrass 
Britain with your demand to preach anti-war propaganda in a 
non-violent way?” 

Gandhiji said: “Because non-violence is the Congress 
creed which involves Congress hostility to all war. Hence it is 
a vital necessity for the Congress to dissociate itself from identi- 
fying itself with any war. Hence my desire not to embarrass 
Britain was necessarily limited and conditioned by the counter 
necessity of preserving the Congress existence, and therefore 
civil disobedience is definitely restricted to freedom of speech 
and action, provided they are absolutely non-violent. There- 
fore I have claimed in my speech that, if the full import of 
Congress action is understood, it must in the end help Britain 
and the world.” 

“Why,” wondered Mr. Stimson. 

“ Because in the midst of the conflagration all round there 
is one powerful body pinning its faith to uttermost non-violence. 
If it succeeds, then the groaning world can heave a sigh of relief 
and find a way out of these monstrous armaments.” 

The second question was: “How do you visualize the 
future of India in the event of a Nazi victory ? ” ^ 

A. All I can say is— I am not dismayed by the prospect, if 
my country remains true to the cult of non-violence. But that 
does not mean that I shoul^ be in any way plea^d.with the 
prospect of a Nazi victory. What terrifies mfe is that as things 
are going on at present defeat of Nazism will be bought at a 
terrific price, viz., superior Nazism, call it* by any name you Ipce. 

Q. In view of what has happened in Malabar, is there any 
hope of mass civil dteobedience being carried on non-violently ? 
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A, Not at present, and therefore, as you must have notic- 
ed, in my speech I made an emphatic declaration that so far as 
I was concerned there was no prospect of my embarking on 
mass civil disobedience. But if you ask me whether it is pos- 
sible to conduct mass civil disobedience without its resulting in 
violence, I would emphatically say ' yes But my country is 
not at present ready for mass action, and in a way I am 
thankful that the unfortunate events in Malabar have come as 
a warning to the country and a pointer for me also. 

Mr. Stimson’s last question was: Does your policy mean 
disapproval of America’s help, to Britain in the shape of planes 
and munitions ? 

A. Not in the slightest. For the simple reason that 
America does not believe with the Indian National Congress in 
non-violent action. I wish it did. Then America’s contribution 
to peace and help to Britain would be infinitely more substantial 
than any number of planes and any amount of material that 
America can supply to Britain. And if the weekly correspon- 
dence I receive from America and visits from Americans who 
come to see me is any index to American opinion, I expect Ame- 
. rica to take a leaf out of the Congress book and outrun the Con- 
gress in the race for the establishment of peace on earth through 
universal disarmament. 


Am I Inconsistent? 


The correspondent of The News Chronicle, who interview- 
ed Gandhiji in Bombay on the 18th, saw him when he had 
already had a heavy day on the top of a night of insufficient 
sleep, and when he had heavy engagements yet to fulfil. But as 
he presented a conundrum on behalf of the British people, 
Gandhiji gladly found time for him and replied to his question 
which was as follows: “Wl;iile expressing your sympathy with 
the British people in their pliglit, don’t you think there is an 
inconsistency between your earlier decisions and your latest 
decision ? ” . 


“I thought,” said Gandhiji rep^^ing to the question, that 
I bad clearly and sufficiently explained my position in my 
^jsdech, in anticipation of the charge of incon^stency. If there 
ahy mconsistency, it is due in ffiis particular instance to 
' viciicunarf^ances. My S3utipathy is not only the same as 
‘'in Sinda on ttte declare 
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become deeper because what was imaginary had become vividly 
real. In Simla almost a year ago I had expressed my grief over 
what might befall Britain. Today the dreaded thing has hap- 
pened and is still going on. By nature I am so framed that 
every calamity moves me irrespective of the people whom it 
may overtake. But my sympathy, even though it i^ deeper 
today than a year ago, has undoubtedly changed in form. I was 
unprepared for the recent Government declarations, and I claim 
that it is the genuineness of my sympathy which has made me 
single out the one fact which Britain can easily recognize and 
yield without any hitch in her prosecution of war. I readily 
grant that there might be some reason for not dividing the 
responsibility for the conduct of the war with 4hose who are 
the determined opponents of British imperialism and all it im- 
plies, and therefore I felt that, if the Congress continued 
to abide by its policy of non-embarrassment which is inherent in 
its non-violence, the Congress should for the moment abate agi- 
tation by way of direct action for indepepndence. But freedom 
of speech and corresponding action is the breath of democratic 
life. Freedom of propagating non-violence as substitute for 
war is the inost relevant when indecent savagery is being per- 
petrated by the warring nations of Europe. The Congress will 
forfeit all its right to be considered a non-violent organization, 
if out of false sympathy or what would be worse — fear of com 
sequences — it ceased to agitate against the inhumanity that is 
being perpetrated in Europe and which, if not checked by some- 
body or some organization, may overtake the whole world. I 
hopp this statement of Congress policy as I interpret it, as its 
sole guide, will not only satisfy the British public opinion, but 
will make it range itself on the side of the Congress, so aS to 
enable the Viceroy to recognize the justice of the Congr^ 
claim, which is a claim not for itself but which is a claim for 
freedom of speech no matter by whom exercised so long as it 
does not promote violence in any shape or form/^ 

Bombay, 18-9-40 M. D. 

Harijariy 22-9-1940 



X 

MORE ABOUT THE RESOLUTION , 

For the Masses 

In my hurried notes last week on the A. 1. C. C. resolution 
there were certain points that I omitted and would like to take 
up this week. What has pained Gandhiji most about the Delhi 
resolution and the Poona resolution was not only that we would 
contradict ourselves by paying non-violence as the price of inde- 
pendence, when we had all along been declaring that we would 
win independence by non-violence; worse than that contradic- 
tion was the fact that the resolutions, if acted upon, would have 
been a sad betrayal of the masses whom for twenty years we 
had made non-violence-minded and whom we would now make 
war-minded. It is for the sake of them, he explained in his 
Hindi speech, that he welcomed the Bombay resolution. ‘Tor,’^ 
said he, the Congress strength is derived not from the mem- 
bers on the Congress registers but from the millions who have 
never entered the Congress but who feel that the Congress 
represents them. It is that character that makes the Congress 
speak for the Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians, Jews and all. 
Throughout its history of over fifty years it has had not only 
Hindu presidents, but Muslim and Parsi presidents, who made 
no distinction between different communities, and who proved 
that those who rendered the highest service to the nation and 
who desired its freedom could take charge of it. The Congress 
had been described by some of its critics as a fascist organiza- 
tion. But if they admit that the Congress has no other weapon 
but non-violence, they disprove their charge. For Fascism,' 
Nazism and Imperialism depend for their existence on violence. 
The Congress could not hold together without non-violence. 
Non-violence and satyagraha^ its active principle, constitute 
the sovereign remedy which could be applied by all the mino- 
rities in the country, and which was 'for even the smallest 
minority a sure safeguard against the tyranny of the majority 
however big it might be. Non-violence was thus bound up 
with the very existence of the Congress, and to give it up would 
he to betray it and the masses for whom it stood.’’ 
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A visitor recently asked Gandhiji if his re-entry meant that 
the Congress had become again non-violent at heart. “So fal" 
as I can say from things in the Punjab,” said the visitor, “ I think 
that, though there is a good deal of self-restraint, there is little 
non-violence.” 

Gandhiji replied : “ I agree. The resolution is the result of 
several days’ full-fledged debate among the members of the 
Working Committee. I may confess that many of the members 
have no independent faith in non-violence but they are trying 
to imbibe it. But you must know that the Congress is not 
merely the Working Committee, nor the A. I. C. C., nor the 
members on the Congress registers, but the dumb millions. 
They are aU peace-loving, and we have to represent them truly. 
These millions, before the Congress identified itself with them 
in 1919, had taken no part in any violent or non-violent or even 
a so-called constitutional fight. But they rose like one man on 
the 6th of April 1919. They took up peaceful rebellion as their 
mantra, and without any organization, without any country- 
wide tojir — for I had not then toured in the interior — thejr 
instinctively took up the call, and the Congress organization 
became a peaceful rebel organization. The Bombay resolution 
had these masses in mind.” 

No Threat 

It is surprising that a paper should have accused Gandhiji 
of an intention to go to the Viceroy with the threat of civil 
disobedience. The very same paper published copious extracts, 
from Gandhiji’s speech from which the following are enough to> 
prove that there was no such intention : 

“ There is one thing which is not mentioned in the resolA- 
tion. In giving me the authority that the Working Condnitlee- 
has done, there is a reservation. I do not want to hurl civil dis- 
obedience or anything in the face of the Gfovernment wiliiout 
making my meaning clear, the meaning I attach to the sum total' 
of Government actions — actions beginning with the declara- 
tion of the Viceroy, then the statement of the Secretary of State- 
for India, and then the series of ^actions anil the policy that the- 
Government have pursued since. •' 

The sum total of all these things has left' an indelible im- 
pression on my mind that there is something wrong, some- 
injustice, being perpetrated against the whole nation, and that 
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■the voice of freedom is about to be stifled. It is there in the ’ 
resolution, not in the exact language which I am using no-w, 
but you will see the meaning clear as day-light. In order com- 
5>letely to clarify our position, I propose to approach the Viceroy 
with a request that he will be good enough to see me, and I have 
mo doubt that he will. I will place my difficulties before bim ; 

I -will place the Congress difficulties before him. I will approach 
him in your name. I will teU him that this is the position to 
whiqh we have been reduced : We do not want to embarrass 
jou and deflect you from your purpose in regard to war effort. 
We go our way, and you go yours, undeterred, the common 
ground being non-tdolence. Left free to ourselves, there will 
be no war effort on the part of our people. If, on the other hand, 
•without your using any but moral pressure you find that they 
respond, then we cannot help it. If you get assistance from the 
Princes', from the zamindars, from anybody high or low, you 
can have it ; but let our voice also be heard. If you do so, it 
will be eminently honourable, it will certainly be a feather in 
your cap. It will be honourable of yoh, although you are engag- 
ed in a life and death struggle, that you have given us this 
liberty. It will be honourable of you that you take this great 
step although you have limitless powers to ehoke omr voice, and 
give us the fullest possible freedom, consistently with the 
•observance of non-violence, to tell the people of India not to 
join the war." 


The Demand 

"While some have regarded the Congress depaand as too 
difficult to be accepted, some ha've regarded it as too trifling 
A talk that Gandhiji had wi^ an ashram youngster may be 
sumiharized for the benefit of both. “If,” asked the yoimgster, 
“the* Congress demand is complete, it means that we do not 
need Swaraj, and that we shall be content with the liberty of 
:^>eech and the Press.” 


' “Otu objective is complete independence, as you know. 
But do you know t^M means to attain it ? ” 

“Carrying out the constructive progranune.” 


. “ is one of the principal branches of the tree. 
iS,';.the_.ropt ? ” . ' , , 

non!-’violenc«». ” • 


But 
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“Well, then, we want the right to preach truth and non- 
violence’^ 

“But will newspaper articles and speeches be enough for 
the propagation of truth and non-violence ? 

“No, we have to do much more. But the right to preach 
truth and non-violence is threatened. The law seems t<y say 
that we may not tell people that they have every right not to* 
co-operate in the war effort, and that it is their duty as non- 
violent people not to co-operate thus.” 

“ But you have yourself said that we can get Swaraj if we 
fulfil the constructive programme. Why then this trivial 
issue ? ” 

“ It is not a trivial issue, it is a concrete and aU-important. 
issue. If we surrender it, a time will come when we may have 
to surrender all, when we may have to forget even the name of 
truth and non-violence. To preach these is our birthright, and 
to forfeit it is to forfeit our existence.” 

“But what I am troubled about is the emphasis on mere 
speech and writing.” 

“ It is the liberty we claim. How and when to u^ it and 
whether to use it or no is our concern. If we cannot stand a 
strong breeze, we shut the windows and even doors. But how 
should we feel, if someone were to shut us up ? ” 

“ I see. But may it not be imaginary ? If you ask a little 
child not to eat earth, it will eat it. It is the inhibition that is 
galling. Do you want to remove the inhibition ? ” 

“ The analogy is wrong, for the little child has no right to 
eat earth, whereas no one has a rfght to prevent us from enjoy- 
ing free air. But let me take another example for you, as y^ 
are^a child. Prahlad was ordered by his father not to take tie 
name of Kama (Grod). He might have argued with himsefi^ 
lose nothing by not repeating the name of Rama, for ^ma is in 
my heart.^ But if he had resorted to this argument, be wotdd 
have deceived himself. He did not do so, and he defied his 
father to do his worst, he yvas not going to give iflp 
Ramanama, And becaixse he braved the mhst ferful hardships 
and dared even death for that sacred ri^t, we havb today a 
living faith in Rarrumamcu If he had yields, that faith would 
have vanished from the earth. Even so, if We give up our ri^t 
to preach truth and non-violence, wo give it up for 'ev^.” 
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“But abstract truth and non-violence no one prevents u 
from preaching.” 

“No principle exists in the abstract. Without its concrete 
■application it has no meaning. And when I want to preach non- 
violence I want to preach it as an effective substitute for war 
and thereby to bei able to wean Britain and other warring 
countries from violence and barbarism.” 

W’hy for All ? 

“But,” someone argued, “why do you claim that right for 
all ? In your speech you said that you would speak as a con- 
scientious objector, but that others might use any reasoning 
they liked — e.g., the financial or the imperialistic argument.” 

“ I-have no business to claim the right only for myself and 
for those who are conscientious objectors. For some other 
grounds may be as important as, if not more than conscientious 
grounds ; and if I may not be smothered, how can I suffer those 
others to be smothered ? If, moreover, the liberty was restrict- 
ed to conscientious objectors, we, should compel a number of 
our people to be hypocrites, for they would take shelter under 
the conscientious argument. All that is necessary is the accep- 
tance by all of the condition of non-violence. That cannot be 
relaxed.” 

A ‘ Columbus ’ 

Twice during the past few dayg Gandhiji likened himself 
to Columbus, — first after the last Wardha meeting of the W(jrk- 
ing Committee, and then in his speech at the close of A. I. C. C. 
proceedings. On this second eccasion he went into some detail 
in giving the comparison : I do not ask you to appoint me your 
captain as a favour. I would entreat you to do a number pi 
other things, but I do not entreat you to make me 
your captain. If you with eyes open and your minds 
clear feel that you should make me your captain, you 
may do so, not otherwise. For, unless I have your minds 
and hearts, with me, we cannot reach the promised land.' 
I am in the same predicament as Columbus when he 
started on his voyage ^ to discover India. Perhaps I am in a 
worse plight in that I have no chart and no compass which 
Gj^bus ^d. I therefore ask for your implicit obedience and 
< ^ip’s officers and crew. We have to be an army 
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in action tomorrow, and unless you give unflinching discipline, 
we shall be nowhere. A ship’s captain never brooks indisci- 
pline, and may even relieve the ship of the insubordinate crew.” 

It would be interesting for a moment to see the points of 
similarity and dissimilarity in the comparison. Columbus 
before he startedvon his voyage made himself admiral and as- 
sumed full powers as Gandhiji has done. His journey was. peri- 
lous, and though he had a chart and compass, the journey was 
over uncharted seas. But the comparison ends there. The bulk 
of his 88 crews were criminals and vagabonds who had been 
given the choice between imprisonment and this perilous voyage. 
They were so indisciplined and wrong-headed that they did 
threaten to mutiny and even to push Columbus overboard 
some dark night. To control these men Columbus had 
to have recourse to deception, threats, promises ! The very 
nature of our struggle makes these conditions impossible, and 
Gandhiji has promised in advance to make room for a better 
captain in case he fails, or even without, j if people do not want 
liim. 

Sfevagram, 23-S-40 

Marijan, 29-9-1940 


M. D. 
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CREED V. POLICY OF NON-VIOLENCE 


[More than a month ago Dr. Katju sent to Shri Kishorlal 
Mashruwala Vhat may be called a short thesis on non-violence. 
The latter was to decide what to make of it and, if he liked, 
show it to me. Shri Mashruwala gave it to me .some time ago. 
But I could get time to read it only during the journey. I read 
it carefully. It was too long for publication in Harijan ; and yet 
I felt that it should be placed before the readers of Harijan in 
some form. The following is the result; I have spent consider- 
able time in reducing the original without leaving out the essen- 
tial argument. I wholly agree with Dr. Katju that non-violence 
cannot make further headway without the Congress making it 
a creed. He suggests that there should be a plan to show how it 
can be worked under given circumstances. He suggested a book 
or a series for the guidance of the votaries. Much literature has 
sprimg up on the subject. Richard Gregg has spent years of 
labour in research. He has written text-books for the guidance 
of the votaries of the West. His books are very readable. Let 
Dr. Katju set apart time for producing a' book which would be 
a guide for us in India at this critical hour. 

On the train to Wardha, 5-4-42 M. K. G.l 

The efficiency of non-violence with non-co-operation as a 
potent instrument of defence against external aggression has 
been very much discussed during the last three years. 
Gandhiji has emphasized that what can win us our freedom 
from British control must also prove equally useful to protect 
that freedom from violent attack. But the Working Committee 
were not prepared to go that length, and they said so in the 
well-known Wardha resolution last year. They thought that 
the country was not prepared to go that length. In this, I think,, 
the Working Committee were quite right. 

The shattering events of- the last two years in the present 
war have influenced men in different ways. From many, -with 
the growing realization of India’s utter defencelessness, there 
is an insistent demand for rapid ‘ militarization ’ and industria- 
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lization. On others, however, the reaction has been in a con- 
trary direction, and they now realize vividly, as never before, 
the utter futility of resort to violence for purposes of defence. 
The collapse of strong, well-armed armies in Poland, Norway, 
France, Yugoslavia and Greece, and last of all the carnage in 
Russia, have shown to them — and I am one of those persons — 
that armed defence leads nowhere. If civilization and human 
liberties are to be saved, we must seek and ensure peace by 
means of non-violence. It is obvious that non-violence can be 
of no use to nations imperialistically inchned to conquer and 
exploit others. That, I take it, is not the ambition of any Indian. 
So the question is only of the defence of a free India. 

It must be^ conceded that, though the Congress has been 
working on non-violent lines for the last twenty years, that has 
only been as a matter of policy. Leaving Gandhiji aside our 
leaders have not presented to the, people the excellent doctrine 
of non-violence with all its possibilities and implications. Few, 
very few, have believed in it as a creed ; and anyone who ad- 
vocates its adoption as a mere matter of policy is likely to break 
down at the critical juncture. I think that on those of us who 
believe in the matchless efl&cacy of non-violence and non-co-ope- 
ration as an instrument of defence and protection against exter- 
nal aggression now rests the duty of infusing into, and inspiring, 
our countrymen with that faith. 

Previous preparation is essential. Just as you cannot turn 
an ordinary citizen into a trained and disciplined soldier over- 
night or manufacture guns and aeroplanes in a week, simikirly 
you require time and patience to train a whole people in the art 
of non-violence and non-co-operation. 

Violence has stolen a long march during thousands of years. 
There are so many misconceptions to be removed. Non-violence 
is unintelligible to so many. To some it is a counsel of perfec- 
tion, fit for rishis only. To others it is stupid ; there is ^mingly 
such a childlike faith in violence. Non-violence beases to be 
stupid when it is conadered as non-co-operation. The present- 
day aggressor does hot conquer in orcfer to exterminate and 
settle down. He conquers or seeks to cohquer in order to ex- 
ploit, and^it is at that stage that non-co-opeiutioH comes in. 

We have to explain, to expound, to remove doubts, and to 
endeavour to make even the lame, the halt and the blind into 
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heroes. All this requires time and devoted effort.* And this 
can only be done with any reasonable prospect of success by 
those who themselves have a firm faith in the efi&cacy of the 
method of non-violence and whose personal lives are regulated 
by that faith. You cannot possibly divorce this doctrine from 
the purest and highest morals. And no distinction should be 
drawn between personal and public affairs. What is ethically 
bad in an individual is equally bad for a community and a 
nation. We must believe that it is feasible to conduct public 
affairs on that basis, and we must ourselves act accordingly to 
the best of our power and ability ; and we must endeavour, by , 
precept and example, to create a similar belief in our country- 
men at large. Without this belief, I am convinced, non-violence 
cannot make any headway at aU, Therefore those who advocate 
non-violence must live a life of non-violence, not resisting evil 
with evil but sterilizing it with non-co-operation. The non- 
co-operation .has to be above reproach. 

I am by no means pessimistic of success, if only those of us 
who profess ffiith in non-violence are true to our creed. AU 
philosophy seems to inculcate non-violence and chastity in 
thought and conduct and love of truth, The masses will follow, 
if properly educated in the doctrine. The doctrine of cMmsa 
has ever been there, and people have, all through the history 
of the race, regulated their private life by it. It is Gandhiji’s 
contribution to world welfare that he has taught us to apply 
nqn-yiolence and non-co-operation in the field of politics and 
public affairs also. This is a signal experiment and should suc- 
ce^ particularly in India if we proceed on right fines. 

It is from this point of vibw that I suggest- that, while" we 
mxmt endeavour^by aU- trutfiful apd non-violent methpds to per- 
suade our coimtrymen to cling to the^path of non-violence to 
aim at conducting the government of the country by pon-vio-^ 
lent methods and to win our independence and retain and pro- 
tect it by non-violence and no^jj-co-operation, there should be no 
such thing as an effort to capture po^er in the yul^^. sense of; 
the word. The idea of ‘capture’ more 

use of Taimnany HaU pietho^ political jiijgglfggr a-nd: .t ynning, 
and improper ^ arid corrupt practiofes. 

in our schemi^ of things. We cap pp^ 'the 

pe(^Ie^ gmuiiiejy behind us.. 
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the willing and genuine consent of a vast majority of the people, 
can only function, in the last resort, by the use of force and 
violence ; and that use we forbid to ourselves. So our whole 
programme of action must be directed to persuade the people 
to our ways of thinking by methods of public education, stufly 
circles, public meetings, private discussions and the Press, and 
above all by our exemplary lives. 

Insistence on mere non-violence without concrete action is 
apt to be misleading. . You have all sorts of conundrums put 
before you to show that non-violence is merely another name 
ior cowardice and timidity. This false notion is partly due to 
the fact that equal insistence is not laid upon non-co-operation. 
Hon-violence and non-co-operation are two wheel# of the chariot. 
And taken together they require the greatest courage and sacri- 
fice in their votaries. It is the weapon, as Gandhi ji is never 
tired of saying, of the bravest ; and what is more, it is the bra- 
very of spirit that is the requisite thing. Thus it permits every- 
one, man, woman and child,, the strong as well as the weak in 
hody, to avail of it, provided one is stout-hearted and firm of 
faith and devmd of fear. It is non-co-oparation which gives 
power and strength to non-violence, readiness to die, and a. de- 
termined refusal to obey and co-operate with evil. 

Just consider our present situation. We blame Gandhiji 
for lack of complete success in our political struggle for freedom, 
and we cavil at the method he advises. Blit have we really 
followed his advice ? Is not British rule in its entirety based on 
our own co-operation ? Do we not serve our masters and often 
even take pride and glory in such service ? The army, the 
police and the civil services are m^ned by us, and our brightest 
young men lafeour strenuously to put on such shackles and eon* 
sider them adornments. We are ourselves — I refer 
to the English-educated middle claves — the greale&f sinners ; 
and yet we blame Gandhiji. And has the method te^y feifed ? 
In ^ite of our tragic siKnrteomings, in ^ite of o^ tteakn^ of 
faith, in spite of our half-hear^ and apologetic pirsuit ^ the 
mefcod as a m^ matter a! |K3&y, our has been great 

indeed. The political among, fee mass^ is mar- 
vellous. ^ I 

The administration a big countty like India cannot be 
<^utied on by any foreigner, the Or whoever he may 
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be, without Indian co-operation. And if that co-operation is with- • 
held, foreign domination is not possible. This is the lesson we 
have to burn into our minds, the minds of the masses as well 
as of the classes. 

It is in this sense wholly true to say that non-co-operation is 
a powerful weapon for 'the defence of the country against an 
aggressor. As I have already said, extermination is a thing of 
the past. Aggressors aim at exploitation by making the sub- 
ject people work for them and for their profit. And work is 
co-operation. Non-co-operation wiU make exploitation impossi- 
ble and thus aggression itself unprofitable. The process of non- 
co-operation — we are aware of it — will put our non-violence 
through terrifie tests. But if we can stand assaults, torture and 
shootings without any retaliation or even an attempt at retalia- 
tion from our side and persist in non-co-operation, th^ struggle 
must end in success. Examples of such heroic sufferings are 
not wanting. Guru-ka-Bagh morchas of the Sikhs, the Dhara- 
sana episodes, and the behaviour pf processionists at innumer- 
able places are shining examples of the practice of non-violence 
on a large scale. And. the struggle of Bardoli peasants for re- 
lief against excessive land taxes is a valuable lesson in non- 
co-operation. 

Much is said, in order to terrify people, of the results of 
the use of violence by the invaders and aggressors. But the 
thing is obviously overdone. I believe in the first place that 
human nature, though often bad and vile enough, will ultimately 
recoil from persistent cruelty and torture and slaughter of non- 
resisting non-co-operators. Sufferings cheerfully borne will melt 
the heart of even a savage. ^ 

And after all does war — without non-co-opetation — really 
sustain freedom ? In the first place, national policies based on 
force and violence as instruments of defence lead to a race, for 
armaments, and that race by itself indubitably, leads to war. 
Moreover there is no finality in armaments. The machine masr 
ters and ultimately overwhelms manikind j .and what hap- 
pens to the vanquished ? Once the anjiy i^^praenthrown and 
defeated, pepple are forced, tof siirrehd^. Hi*’" ’ ' • ' 

What we have really to show is t^t p^ple can aet cjow- 
lypeouely and suffer h^dship and 4?^ the ’t^- 

stinaulus, ..and indei^;1ntei|^^^l#:^i^,,'t; A- 
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ganized mass movement based on non -violence and non-co-ope- 
ration for the noble purpose of winning or retaining national 
independence must raise people, not only young well-built 
soldiers but even the old and the infirm and men and women 
alike, to greater heights than a bloody war ever can. It is the 
hearts of the leaders that doubt and quail, but the heart of the 
common people ts sound enough. 

Non-co-operation with the aggressor and the foreigner is 
plain enough. That will ob^^ously involve the non-payment of 
taxes, refusal to enter his service or do his bidding, a refusal 
to work in his mills and factories, and non-resort to his law 
courts. But it may' becpme necessary even to non-co-operate 
with those of our countrymen, our own kith and kin, who flout 
the national will and co-operate with the aggressor. The thing 
to remember is that our non-co-operation has always to be non- 
violent and will, therefore, never do personal injury to the 
opponent. So there should be no interference with the supply 
of water to the thirsty or food to the hungry, medical assistance 
to the sick or burial to the dead. Within these broad limits a 
community is entitled to protect itself from its own backsliding 

uaA9 "puBtuap o^qnd araqM pcry najipajq 

and all family conaderations must yield. Nationkl freedom is 
above everything. Human history teaches us that no nation 
has ever been able through violence to retain freedom and de- 
fend its independence against superior violence. Given the 
correct training, th^ is pc^ible only through non-violent non- 
co-operation. 

Non-violence is not a mere negative concept It is essen- 
tially a constructive contribution to world politics. The present 
structure of society puts a definite premium on violence. Vast 
aggregates of private w^lth in the hands of indivkhials Who 
also constitute the ruling cla^s iil the community naturally 
favour violence as a means of defence. It is now a common- 
place that often so-called national interests are in substance* 
nothing but the interests of private capitalists and ihv^tors in 
foreign lands. And even in local disturbance it is fiie monied 
man, the man of property, who shouts the loudet for tHe use 
of force for his protection. The adoption Of non-violence as a 
national policy will inevitably involve a radi^ alterati<ni in the 
sodtl and economic sphere^ 
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It is obvious that national wealth must be more widely and 
equitably diffused and social inequalities must disappear. Every 
citizen must have equal opportunities to grow. Much in social- 
ism and communism will be found useful and admirable in a 
non-violent society, the basic difference being that a believer 
in non-violence holds that changes can be brought about by 
peaceful persuasion and non-violent methods, whereas those who 
profess the other doctrines do not share this faith and tbinlr that 
violent expropriation is the only course. 

A believer in non-violence does not wish to abolish capital- 
ism by violence. He wishes the conHnunity to avail itself of 
the results of individual enterprise, and he takes all sting out 
of capitalism when he converts a capitalist into a trustee for the 
benefit of the nation. If a capitalist were really to consider 
himseU a trustee, he would never endeavour to swell his profits 
by sweating labour.. If his wealth were ultimately to be applied 
‘ for the benefit of the community, there would be no incentive 
left to enrich oneself by improper and Shylockean methods. He 
would, even in the process of earning his profits, genuinely en- 
deavour to benefit his fellowmen as widely as possible. 

The real considerations in a society founded upon non-vio- 
lence may well be two-fold. Firstly, we have no outside coxm- 
tries to exploit, no foreign markets to capture, with the aid of 
our armies ; and secondly, there must be profitable employment 
for every fit person. I do not think that in a free India the ad- ■ 
justment of industries will be beyond the botmds of human in- 
genuity. The needs of the hand-spinning industry will have to 
be particUlarl3r borne in mind, capable as it is of giving employ- 
ment to millions of people who would otherwise be wholly with- 
out work. In planning an economic programme suited to our 
needs we can draw with grea^t profit on the great social experi- 
ment in Russia. I personally believe that working on co-opera- 
tive lines is the true way to national salvation and to non-yio- 
♦iMice also. 

For the propagation of non-violence on sound lines it is 
necessary that a picture — at least in broad ou||ii^ but distinct 
and well-defined, not' vague and shadowy of a '^eE-planned 
non-violent society should be drawn and fbe pub^ 

lie. Such a scheme would serve 
cate and make people think, and IdiOf 
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by public discussion and criticism. As it is, people are left in 
doubt and do not know where non-violence will land them and 
India. 

I realize that, like the experiment in Russia, the way to per- 
fecting a plan of a non-violent-society must be through trial and 
error. But basic principles must be settled and (as far as possi- 
ble) precisely stated, and outlines well drawn. Shri Mashru- 
wala has recently made attempts in that direction. His articles 
published in newspapers and magazines were both thoughtful 
and thought-provoking. 

I dare say that adequate material for drawing up a preli- 
minary outline as a basis of discussion for planned non-violence 
can be found in the writings of Gandhiji spread over a period 
of 40 years. Valuable hints can also be gained from Tolstoy and 
other eminent writers. But at present the material is all scat- 
tered, the picture much too hazy. like the famous Commuyiist 
Manifesto, we should have a manifesto of non-violence and 
non-co-operation. 

The political and economical structure of ncEi-violent society 
must be br<^d-based on the congous will of the pecple.as a 
whole. If force as a dominating sanction is eliminated, then 
cheerful and willing ci)edience to the national laws is the pre- 
requisite to any durable constitution. People will only offer 
non-violent resistance to an aggre^r, if they are proud of their 
country and prize their national freedom. But if national free- 
dom merely means for a vast toiajority of the people a slavish, 
care-worn existence with ever-present fear of want and hunger, 
then it will not be surprising if there is not too keen a readiness 
to offer non-violent resistance and to die for an order of things 
which has done so little for the individual. ' 

In a non-violent State tl^ere ^ould not be cOTsmtiral 
questions or any minority problems. When the hi^est' rules of 
morality and ethics beconie the mainsprings of poUieal policy 
and administrative action and non-violence aetuaHy becomes the 
foundation of national life, then 1ha:e will not be ttoe bickerings 
and rivalries and struggle for power with which we are now- 
adays so famihar. 

The aim, it is said, of all good govmrbrait is to cease to 
govern, for the State to fade away aiMi sodety to becofaie 
classless. These aims can only be rea&ed by genuine non- 
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violence. Government will be truly the government by consent^ 
Problems of poverty and social amelioration confront all com- 
munities and require similar treatment. It is the fear that ma- 
jorities will resort to the use of force and violence which poisons 
- the air. The moment non-violerijce becomes the instrument of 
national policy the majority will have no sanction at its back 
other than the willing consent of the minority, and if it wishes 
to rule (if rule it can be called at all), it can only do so by 
winning the confidence and disarming all suspicion of the 
minorities. Indeed in a fully non-violent society there are no 
minorities, for alL are one people. 

The conclusion, in my view, is that in ^ our present environ- 
ment non-violence can only succeed as a creed and nothing else. 
Just as Soviet Russia Hade a deliberate attempt to alter the 
whole structure of society and to modify all the current and 
accepted notions of hximan nature by conscious State effort, 
similarly those who believe in non-violence and non-co-opera- 
tion as the future hope of humanity must acquire power in the 
body politic in non-violent ways, and then endeavour to make 
non-violence the only essential instrument of our national 
policy. I personally think that the ideal of non-violence is not 
unrealizable. On the contrary I think that it can be reached, 
and that humanity, after the experience of the horrors of two 
world wars in the course of a quarter of a century, will willingly 
strive kfter it. But to attain that goal we shall have to educate 
public opinion in its favour, more particularly by radically 
planning the whole field of education on the basis of non-vio- 
lence. We must begin with the child, and mould the mind of 
the coming generation accordingly. 

So far non-violence (ahimsa) has been practised to regulate 
men’s personal lives, and therefore one fife, well-lived accord- 
ing to the principles of ahimsa, has influenced many others. 
But the sphere of influence has been limited to the region of 
private and personal affairs. Unfortunately, during thousands 
of years, mankind has been taught that private life and national 
life are things apart, governed by totally differ^ii principles, 
Gandhiji teaches xxs that there is no such ^^^Ijnction. That 
lesson can only be learnt by the people a ;Whnle,^^^^ in 

charge of national affairs first learn it t3|ep|Sf^es en- 
deavour to impart it to others* done our 
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duty by the people. We have doubted and hesitated ourselves. 
How then can we blame the people ? Let Congressmen first be 
firm believers themselves, give a little further time to the people 
in general, and then put them to the test. 


Harijan, 26-4-1942 


K. N. KATJU 
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